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Art, I.—TIHET AND THE WAY THITHER. 

T he failure of the liotod llussian traveller. Colonel Prjevalsky, 
to n-aeh Lhasa, shouhl not induce cither the ludiaii Govem* 
incut or lho.se who ha|)|>en to be inteie.^Led in the question to treat 
wiih inditlorence tin* sui»joia of our rolaiions with the mysterious 
country Ivini' ho>oud the iiorliicrn frontier of India. Colonel 
Pijcvalslcy’s uttempi was one of a most interesting character, hotli 
in the cati.se of geograuliical rcsearoli, and also as indirectly affect¬ 
ing several political questions of imptu tau 'e ; and, although it 
failed to attain the degnv of sncivss the gallantry of the explorer 
deserved, it was prodnetivn of suttici'-utly practical results to en¬ 
courage others .to resume thi‘ attemjit on some fuvourahle oppor¬ 
tunity. While, therefore, the prospect of Russian influence pene¬ 
trating into Tibet recedes for the time, it would be a mistaken 
view on our part to imagine that the idea of trade intercourse be¬ 
tween Kiaclita, or Semipalatin.sk, and Lha<^a has been permanently 
abandoned by the llussian authorities. The'design has only been 
laid aside for a ruoretittlng occasion, and this interval furnishes us 
with an advantage that we should not be slow to seize. 

The two facts can hardly be forgotten, that Tibet is our close 
neighbour, and that Sir Thomas Wade obtained for this country, 
in tlie treaty of Chofoo, the right to despatch a mission to its 
capital. That concessiou, it is said^ the Chinese consider an¬ 
nulled by the lapse of time, but it is difScult to perceive, 
from the wording of the treaty itself, how that view can be 
sustained. At all events, as it would be a very unfortunate pro¬ 
ceeding to force ourselves or our representative upon either the 
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^.Chinese or tbeir snhjects, the Tibetans, it will be admitted, that the 
enforcement of this clause requiies afresh expression of coustMit 
on the part of the Cliiuese Oovirnment Consi<lerinj[j the anoma¬ 
lous couditioQ of the relations which suhsiKt betwoon Knij^latid 
and China along the land frontier of the two great Empires, it is, 
to say the least, doubtful policy to forego points which appear 
calculated to promote a friendly feeling between the two countiios. 
In face of the journeys of Mr. Baber and Caplain Oill across 
China, and of the repeated tours of Mr Morrison in llio lionrl of 
the country, it can no longer be argued that tlie people an* birteily 
inimical to the presence of Europt*ans. The liostility aj>pears to 
emanate rather fro!n the minor officials than from tliC nia-is of llto 
people, and the officiaK dare not act in oppohition to the clearly 
expressed commands of the Government., The consent of the 
Central authoriiies being obtained afivsb, tlicre nce*l be *io ap])iv- 
hension, that the entry of our n'pros*;nfativcs into Tibet \v<iuld be 
opposed by tlie Chinese mandarins, 'I'lio advantages of inter¬ 
course with Tibet are only remotely connect(‘d with ))olities, ami 
maybe rather classed under the lioad of (‘ommcii?ial im[)r<Me- 
ments. But greater store will he st‘t by most person^ on ibo fact 
that it would be lakitig a step towauls improving our relatu*iis 
with the Chinese, whom we so impericetly undtustami. It would 
be placing our neighbourly relations on a iii*w footing with a 
Power whose history and present condition alike command oiir 
respect and attention. 

Within the last three years tho subject of Tibet has attracUMl 
considerable notice in this country, mainly junbaps due to tho 
writings of Mr. Oiemt'iits Maikhaiu. Ceilainly it is to tlie ptihli- 
cation of “'J’he mission of Geoigo Bogle to 'rdat/' in iho 
early part of the j'car 1876, tljat all tlio discussions tliat have 
since ensued about the land of the Jjamas is to lie aitribuieil. 
Never was a book published at a more opportune moment, Tlie 
failure of the Mandalay route, aixl tho uncertain future before 
us in our lelations with China, gave a general interest to the 
chronicle of past ill-success in a similar direction, at tho same lime 
that the story served to remind us tliat anoiborroad to Cldna fiom 
India existed than that through tlie dominions of tlio King of 
Burmaln It is pormis.sible to believe that the work of Mr. 
Clements Markham made an impression on tlie mind of sir Thomas 
Wade, and that tlie piacrical result of this publication, relating to 
the only English missions to Tibet—tlie first two official, and the 
third unofficial in chaiacter—was nothing less than the insertion of 
the clause relating to a mission to Lhasa in the treaty of Chefoo. 
In India there have always been advocates for a repetition of 
Bogle's mission, and, indeed, it is not in the character of the English 
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to admit of the existence of a mystery, such as Tibet was and still 

is, a very few miles hoyond the frontier of their dominions. Al- 

Ihou^di, therefore, no Knolishtnan has, since Manning, penetrated 

into Tibet, many have ascended the peaks of the Himalayas, and 

the majorily of the passes in Sikliim, at all events,have been 

explored The preiimimiry stages have, during the last 40 years, 

l)t;en iiiasteied, and it only now remains for some fortunate official 

to reap the reward tl.nt the energy and indomitahle courage of 

a A\liolo generation have heett enlisted to secure. Til)et is 

the vast comnry wliidi lies between the two nionnlain ranges, 

llie Knen fjiiii and the IJitnalava. In its own Jansfiinue 

it IS called JJhot, ami hy the (’iiinesc it. is known as 'J’saTiaf. 

It lias l)ren ilivitled into tliroe natural divisions, Eastern, Western 

and Central, hut it is onl}' with tlie last or Metropolitan State 

fliat we are at loesent C(*iic«iii^d. 'J’hc early history of the 

countrv is wiappcd in a thick mist of fahle, and, so for as oiir 

knowleilge ot it> t‘X!i-nsive lilmature ycL goes, we are unable 

to do more than groj^o unceiiainly in the (laikness. It is not 

until (he end of iIk* 1 tth cvntiirv that we are ahlo to discern 

• 

events tiiMt are lan^inh*, and tliat for us the hi.stoiy of Tibet 
may said to coinnn nee, iVd'ore that time there w'ero Lamas, 
iiiul liic liudtiliisi iiligion was supreme; hut neither the Dalai 
nor tho 'I'cshu tiilcs liad been cieatcd. The rulers of Lhasa 
liad no claims to the sp' uial sanctity that is now their prero¬ 
gative and birthiieht, if it is approiuiate to apply the latter 
tf*rm to a spiriinal being, who is never sup]>osed to lose vitality. 
"J'he State was vnlfd hv its native Lamas in some sort of ill- 
dclincd ilrpendency upim the sovereigns of Pekin. The Buddhist 
t huich ill 'bihei had falion into evil ways at the period referred to, 
and there was uigent necessity for the appearance of a reformer, 
when, ill n^ply to the praycis of the people, one came in tbe 
peison of 'JVong Khapa. The oiigin, according to the partial 
legfinl of the Tibetan Liilhcr, was no onlinarv one. His father, 
Lomlu) Moka, lived in the fertile regions south of Koko Nor, 
where the two mighty rivers Vang-tse and Hoang Ho find an 
almost common source. Hero he, with Ins wife Chingtsia- 
Tsio, is depicted for us as passing a happy, contented existence, 
far from the commotions tliat disturbed the neighbouring States, 
and uncontaminati'd by the prevailing corruption. One grief 
alone oppres,sed them, that to prove these dwellers in Aiiido were 
after all mortals like the rest, and that was tho al)3once of 
children. Years passed on, and still Chingtsia-Tsio proved I>arren, 
till at last they both ln^camc resigned to their lot. One day, during 
the absence of her husband, Chingtjsia met with an advenrure 
which was destined to bear fruit of no ordinary import. Oc her 
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way to the place where drew the household water/she fell 
into a trance, and sank smseless ou a large stone on which were 
graven characters in honour of Sakya Miiui. Niue months 
after this occurrence she gave birth to a sou, who was called Tseng 
Khapa, from the name of the mountciiD at the foot of which 
this had taken place. At an eaily age he entered the church, and 
eventually became Abbot of Galdaii, near Lhasa. It was he, 
then, who by steady reform swe])t away most of the abuses which 
had crept iqto the ordt^r of the Lamas, aud more tliau any other 
did he contribute to exalt the priesthood of Tibet among their 
neighbours as the purest and most enlightened of the exponents 
of the doctrines of the Buddha. The w'ork he had carried on 
from the neighbourhood of Lhasa was supplemented hy that 
accomplished liy Godun-tuhpa in the southern portion of the 
country. A contemporary of Tseng h.haj>a, the latter survived 
him many years, and the work he left behind him was consequently 
of a more permanent nature. Ilis rule was confined to the 
neighbourhood of Shigatze ; hut tluro it was stiprcine. Ilis 
successor became distinguished as the Teshu Lama. At this time 
there was no Dalai Lama; rouMujufuiIy tlie infeiior title dates 
further back than tln^ superior. A veiy acctirate idea may ho 
obtained of the difference between these titles by the chief 
epithet that is apfiiien to their respective holtlors. Tin: Dalai 
is the gem of inaj^^sty; the Teshu the gem of learning. The 
sixth descendant of Gi^dun-tnhpa, and conso<]ucntly the 5lh 
Teshu, hy name Nawang Lid>sang, brought the whole of Tibet 
under his sw'uy. and was the comnotu ancestor of the three great 
Lamas, the Dalai of Lhasa, the Teshu of Bliigalz*', and the 
Taranath of Urga beyond Gobi. In Ib'iO the Tibetan ruler 
entered into the closest alliance with Chuntclic, the Emperor of 
China. The lUanchu cotiriMest had ju>t been consummated, and 
the new Emperor was pleasf^d to seiMire the good set vices of the 
the priestly order of Tibet, Tlndr influence has always been much 
solicited by the present dynasty, and, so far as wo are justified 
in speaking, they have lioen cousist^nt in their support of the 
Pekin authorities. Nawag Lohsang wfis publicly created, hy 
order of Chuntche, Dahii Lama, which signifies Ocean Lama, 
his ability being thus proclaimed to be as deep and ns unfathom¬ 
able as the sea, lie was therefore the first Dalai and the fifth 
Teshu, hut the former soon became recognised as the higher 
title, that specially attaching to the ruler of Lhasa. From that 
day to the present so far as our most recent inudligence goes, the 
two Lamas have continued to rule in Tibet, although the Chinese 
have encroached in many ways on their governing privileges. 

The wars with Nepaul have afforded plausible excuses for this 
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extension of the authoiity of the Chinese Ambans, but, if we 
may accept the Ahh^ lJuc as a trustworthy witness, the num¬ 
ber of the Cljin^se gariison lias been grossly exaggerated. It 
used to be believed that it con.^isted of 60,000 Chinese troops, 
always maiutiiined in a high degree of efficiency. From the 
missionary’s interesting account 10,000 would appear to he too 
high an estimate, and these deficient in every requisite of an 
army. It should be stated, however, that, even if this evidence 
wore correct at the time, the Chinese army is now greatly superior 
to what it was in that year. Since then it has virtually been 
recreated. On the other hand, out'iide the circles of the priests, 
of whose real convictions we know absolutely nothing, there 
is much antipathy on the part of the Tibetans towards the Chinese, 
Some would have us believe that this aversion is deep rooted, 
and that one day ov another it will find a vent in a general rising 
against tlie rnandarins. That, they regard the Chinese as “a 
gross and impure race of men,” is not lobe wondered at, when we 
remember that the only Cliinese in the countiy are the soldiers 
and some of the lower grades of the official classes. There is 
undoubtedly a kind of propbecy believed in by many of the 
people that a grand cua is yet to dawn for their country, and 
that the tine dociiincs of linddhisui will sweep all error from 
amongst tlie suiroiuiding nations, and result in tlie supremacy 
of Tibet, and its tnling prie.slhood. Such are the few popular 
aspiiations with which we have any acquaintance. They are 
vague in the exfremc, and pci haps are only the expression 
of tlie discontent of home intriguing or oppressed clique. They 
may also possess the highest importance, and if the power of the 
Lamas fiir good or evil he as great as is asserted by some, 
then these murinurs, taken m conjunction with the known 
losticss feeling among the Chinese tluiiif'ehes, finding expres¬ 
sion at the present moment in the demand for a chauge 
in the dynastic st\lo, may yet bear fruit in piactical results. 
The traditions of tlie country, and the firactical experience of its 
educated classes alike teach that the part Tibet has to play la 
political matters is ci ntined to the nortliein side of the Himalaya, 
yet iho religion of the })eopIe attracts them in as great a degree 
to tlie southern. The importance of this fact in the present 
Cease is, tliat there is a common desire both in India and 
Tibet to gravitate towards each other The religion of the Lamas 
impels them to regard the sacred cities of Bengal as the most 
venerable spots on earth, and thrice happy is that one who, 
having overcome the oifstacles imposed hy the loftiest mountain- 
chain in the world, aud the dangers of the pestiferous jnngio 
that there succeeds, has bathed in the sacred waters of UiM 
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Ganges. Few, indeed, have been the pilgrims who ia onr time 
]iav6 come from the Holy Land of biiddliLsm^ yet tliere have 
been some, and these \\x their own country arc regarded with 
particular respect. The travels of Gosain Pranporee were 
on a still more extended scale. He had visited far distant 
Moscow, and barely escaped slavery at the hands of the Tur- 
Gonians. He made a complete circuit of the more interesting 
portion of Asia. From India he liad penetrated to Persia, 
thence north to Russia, and by Siberia and Urga had entered 
the Chinese Empire, whence he returned to Lhasa I)}* the Slniiig 
route. Captain Turner has given a very interesting description 
of this distinguished character, who wa.s, very natuially, quite 
a celebrity among liis counti^inoii. The natmal inclinatiDti of 
the people of Tibet to visit India exists, and should been couraged 
by every inenns in our power. 

It is bv this time well-known that Warren Hastings was the first 
to direct the attention of liis cotmtrymen to the n-gions b<*\(>ml 
the Himalaya, and that lie aspiital in optm up, in thesct^jittlo 

known States, a fresh tieid for thar euergv and activity of which 

lie himself possessed such a superabiiiulanee. li is not so well 
understood ihat his first ami moie imptutant cmba.isy to Tibet 

was in reality a roturii mission, duoated as much by tlie rules 

of good breeding as by any more ambiiicius senliment ; nor is it 
perhap.s more fully realised that the luisaion of George Piogle 
was, stiiclly speaking, a success, and th.ii it was only when it 
attempted to extend its functions, that it met witli a check that 
has made the whole affair appear as an unqualiri**d fiiiluro. The 
Cis-Hinialayan Stale of Bhutan is inhabited by a tril»e of some 
of the fiercest and most warlike of the clans of India, and even 
now, after the punishment inflicted on it by tlnce Engli.'^h expe¬ 
ditions on a large scale, their good conduct is always a matter of 
doubt. In 1772 their depredations in rooch Behar necessitated 
the despatch of a small force against them, and, remeiuhoring the 
difficulties of warfare in such a country as Bhutan, the success 
obtained on this occa‘'ion was exceptionally great In one 
brief campaign they received a severe defeat in the field, and 
their chief town Tassisudon was placed in jeopardy, when 
instructions arrived from Calcutta to grant a truce to the dis¬ 
heartened mountaineers. The D«.'b Kajali, or ruler of ijhutan, 
finding himself unable to stem the tide of British invasion, sued 
the Teshu Lama of Tibet to come to his aid. In answer to 
that application this priest-ruler sent a letter and a small embassy 
to Calcutta, and Warren Hastings, occupied in far more import¬ 
ant affairs in Central India, was not loth to call away the troops 
he needed so much elsewhere, from barren achievements in the 
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mountains of the north. Yet, with the promptitude that 
cliaractpriscd all his njoveni'.Mits, he seized the opportunity thus 
affoided him of lenrning something of Tibet and its people, and in 
necordauce with instriiclions, of the kind that, we are led to 
believe, Prince Bismarck dictatr s for the guidance of his represen¬ 
tations ill foreign capitals, Mr. George Bogle set out on that 
jouiiipy which was iuteuded to place the secrets of Lhasa at 
the d’i.sposal of our Governor-General. The Teshu Lama of 
Tibet, jilthough nominally on an equality with the Dalai Lama, 
is in fact a kind of Viceioy in the .southern division of the 
country, and exercises, as ii would ajipear, little or no influence 
u])on the foreign policy of Qihet. Lhis is the more to be 
remarked, as the Te.slui of Bogh-’s time was a man of exception¬ 
al ability and jiiety. Ifis opinion ought to have carried great 
weight ; ami that his faim; was wide.sjiiead, is proved by the fact 
tha" the Emperor of Cliiiia, the mighty Keen Lung, sent for 
him to come and see him at Pekin before he died. It would ha 
iii'tiuclivo to know what these two ineii conversed upon, what 
topics weie of mutual interest to the man who had gained every 
thing by war, and to the man wlio.se reputalion was founded 
on peace and good will to all. The lesson to he learnt from 
this i.s that Lhasa is supremo, and that the Tesliu Lama is for ua 
not the poieutfito to wlnmi we should a.ldre.ss our-selves when we 
effect an oiitraiiee into hiscountiy. Matteis may al.so have changed 


since the ilavs of Bogle, and the ])iv.sont Dalai Lama, no longer 
a child, although it is now rumoured that he is one and the puppet 
of a scheme, such as Gesuh H,riul)oclie was, may comliiue the 
power of supreme ruler with the peculiar personal claims to con- 
sideialiou that attached to the Te.-hu who was Bogle's con.sistent 


fiieiid. In the roeeptimi of our envoy .so much depends ou the 
iiicliiialioiis of the Dalai, that it is doubly to he regretted that 


we know iiotliing whatever of the present holder of the title. 
The point in Bogle’s iiiis.‘«ion which is lost sight of is, that it 
was o.slen.sibly semt to the Teshu in le.spoiise to that which 
had come from him, and that the reception it received at Teshu 


Lumho was cordial in the extreme. It would almo.st appear 
that Warren H.T.sting.s had forgotten the dual form of Qoverumeut 
in Tibet, and that he conceived he was dealing, in the Teshu, with 
the recogiii.sed sovereigu of the country. If so, his representative 
was quickly undeceived, for nil his efforts to obtain permis.sioii to 
go on to Lha.sa were in vain. Bogle’s mission to the Toslin was an 
unqualified succeas, but when he sought to extend it into au 
official vi.sit to the Dalai, he was unable to accomplish his object. 
Tlie Teshu Lama asked a favour of the Governor-General, who 
granted it. The Teshu extended his hospitality to the messenger 
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of the ruler of India, and moreover oonfcracted a personal friend¬ 
ship with him which was unimpaired long years afterwaids. With 
nil of this the Dalai had no concern. It is probable that notiiing 
was known of these negotiations at Lhasa until Mr Bogle’s 
request came, to be allowed to visit it. The nett result of this mission 
was that the introduction of the book of Tibetan history was 
temptingly exposed, and iiien that it was closed, to all seeming, more 
firiuly than before. On one occasion afterwards Mr. Rogle made a 
fresh effort to accomp]i>h that wlieivin he liad previously failed, and 
he was again assisted b^^ the influence of the Teshu. Wliethov tho 
opposition came fioin the Chinese governors, or from the palT-ee 
of the Dalai, he was once more cornpelle<l to forego any liope. he 
may have indulged in of visiting Lhasa. Yet neither ''Varreu 
Hastings nor Mr. Bogle was daunted by adverse fortune, and at 
one moment it seemed as if their lesolntion was to be rewarded. 
When the Teshu, in 1770, set out for Pekin, he in the kindest, 
manner possible* wrote to Mr. Bogle asking him to go round to 
Canton, where he would use all his infliu-nco with t}ie Kniperor to 
obtain his permission for the English ropresentatne to proece<l to 
Pekin. He could then roniru with tho Teshu to I'lhet. atul ilius 
visit thealwde of the Dalai Lnnui. TheTesIni did appioach tho Em¬ 
peror on thesul>ject,fwd paid a high triljute to th" UKuIoration of the 
JEaiglish-in their dealings with Bhutan. But in the midst of these 
negotiations the Teshu died snddeidy, of small-pox, it was said 
at Pekin, and Mr. Bogle himself did not long sur\ive his fiiend. 
With their death the most favourable oppoitunity of exploring 
Tibet passed awaj', and the motive ]) 0 \ver sujiplied by the T(*slm’s 
friendship for Bogle, and the latter’s sympalliv with the Lama 
being removed, it required a greater effort on the part of Waircn 
Hastings to keep the qiicstion l>erore the eyes of his country¬ 
men, Yet this extraordinary man in no way relaxed in his 
determination to solve the trans-Uimala 3 'an question, and was 
not long in search of a pretext for a renewal of those overtures 
to Tibet which, he was convincedi must in the end be crowned 
with success. 

Althougii terms had been granted to the Deb Rajab of Bhutan, 
negotiations were still pending between him and the Oovernrnant 
of India. Several districts, originally forming part of this State^ 
were still held by British troops, and an English oflicial was iu 
treaty with the native court at Tassisudon. The intercourse with 
Bhutan necessitated some communication between Tibet and our 
representatives, and at last iu 1782, tho news reaclieil Calcutta 
that the person into whom the never-dying spirit of tlie Tesliu had 
passed had been found. This time the potentate with whom we 
had to deal was no experienced man of the world, but an innocent 
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cliild, in whose predilections no faith could be placed; and who was 
incapable of afFucting the question of Anglo-Tibefcau intercourse ia 
oneway or the other. Wcuien Hastings at once recognised the 
necesHity of solzing the chance that was again offered him, and, 
as the rood to Tibet was still open through Bhutan, he permitted 
no delay to retard its execution. In January 178:3, accordingly. 
Captain Samuel Turner, a connexion of the Governor-General, 
left India for Bhutan with a message of congratulation to the 
new Tesliu. After a <lelay of some months in Bhutan he, by the 
same route as that followed by Bogle, entered Tibet, and proceed¬ 
ed to Tushu Luml>o, It was uot till tlie month of September of 
the same year that Turner entered Tii)et, and, when he reached 
his destination, he found that tlie new Teslm was residing some 
distance from the town. Ho was, however, received cordially by 
the Regent, who remembered Mr. Bogle, and one thing is clear 
from his narrative, and, that is, that the Buglish were in good 
repute with the Tibetans. The Tosliu, beloved by his people, 
had impressed upon all his followcis his admiration for the Eng¬ 
lish, and the Regent had been t*nc of his most trusted counsellors. 
Captain Turner was theiefore svtdl rec-jivod, and although there 
was some reluctance manifested to giant him an audience with 
the Tesliu, ho was pormitied on his dep iruir*; to make a detour to 
the (uonastciy of Tar]>aling wheie tlie Lama resided. While he 
was stujdng at Shigalze, a grand ceremony took place, but, althon^b 
Captain Tiiruer suggested his d“sire in ilie most courteous tenus 
to pjirticipaLc in it, the Regent felt compolLd to refuse his per¬ 
mission on account of the joaUm.-y of the CUiueso." Purungic 
Gosain, the iutelligeut coinpauioii of Logie and Turner, and the 
friend of the Teshu, was present at this great fete, which was to 
celebrate the removal oi the TcnIiu from his natal place to the 
monastery of Tarpaling, which had been specially prepared for his 
receplion. Captain Turner trausoribod thoGosaiu’s descriptiou, anti 
it will be found in his accouut of his emlias.'^y to tiie Teshu Lama. 
Captaiu Turner spcid four days at Tarpaliug in December on ins 
way back to India, and he was very cordially welcomed by the 
parents of the Teshu. If possible, he found a stronger sympathy 
for his countrymen iu the monastery than he had in the city ; 
and the Tesbu's father, in particular, inauifesled extreme good 
will towards the English. This diguitary, a connexion of tlie 
Dalai Lama, had felt “the stings of outraged fortune/* and at 
one time bad even thought of taking refuge from his foes in our 
dominions. The Teshu himself a child not moro than 18 
months old, produced a most favourable iinpressiou on our 
ambassador, by i>oth liis dignified behaviour, and his fascinating 
appearance. Although speech was denied as yet to the I eshu, it 
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waiB impressed upon Captain Turner tliat ho understood all that 
was said to hiin. H« told that already had the youthful 
Teshu attenapted to pronounce the wovd " English” and that 
** Hastings” should be the next word that he should bo taught. 
Without producing any permanent result, Warren Hastings* 
second mission served to preserve the remembrance of the first, and 
might undoubtedly have been most lieueficial, had the succeed* 
ing Govejnor-Oeuerals perceived the importance of the question 
in the same degree that Warren Hastings had. Even with the 
return of Captain Turner all official intercourse between the 
courts did not cease, for Furungir Gosain was appointed a sot t 
of diplomatic agent in Tibet for the British Government. In other 
ways, too, Warren Hastings strove to perpetuate the question of our 
relations with Tibet, and noteworthy among them may be mentioned 
the institution of the great fair at Rangpur, ivhich contributed iu a 
great degree to the increase that then occurred in our ti ade by land 
with China and Tibet. But very sburtly after the return of Captain 
Turner, Warren Ilastiugs left India, und with his departure a 
complete revulsion took place in the policy of the Indian Govern* 
ment with regard to this riuestiuu. Nut only was trade with Tibet 
nipped in the bud by the abolition of the Rangpur fair, aud 
traus-Himalayau affairs tabooed iu the couucil-cliaini)er, but muro 
serious and irreparable mischief was done by the ‘‘ drifting” policy 
which then came into vogue. 

During the Nepaulose invasion of Tibet wc did nothing, although 
the Teshu Lama sent to inform us of the inroad, and to request 
our assistance to repel it. Thu hostility of the Ghoorkas to us 
was at that time scarcely concealed, aud, twenty yeans later on, 
we had to undertake their castigation ourselves ; yet ive refused 
to restrain the aggressive proclivities of the ruler of Kliatmandoo, 
The task that should have been performed by us, wc permitted 
a Chinese army to accomplish, aud we thus not only damaged 
our reputation in the eyes of the Tibetans, but also permitted 
Chinese power to 1)6 made evident within our owu natural 
borders. Our subsequent intervention did undoubtedly save 
Nepaul from destruction, but not until it was too late to prevent 
the imposition of a Chinese tribute, which is still maiutained. 
To that cause may be attributed, moro than to anything else, 
the isolation the Nepaulese Government has since been so con* 
eistent m maintaining, while it undoubtedly alienated the 
qrmpathies of the Tibetans themselves. Most important of all, 
Mrbaps, it gave the Chinese Government the excuse it had been 
for some time seeking, for increasing the strength of its garrison 
in 'nbet, and the forts at the northern entrances of the principal 
passes were accordingly occupied and re-fortified, from the 
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intelligent policy of Hastings there was, therefore, a oomplete ie< 
vulsion, and uo succeeding Governor-General had either the 
inclination or the power to renew the attempts he had made. 
The Tibetan problem was shelved, and its solution has now to 
be commenced almost ah initio. It was while this revulsion in 
tile seutimeutB of the Indian Government was at its height that 
the third attempt was made by an English subject to reach 
Lhasa. Thomas Manning, the friend and correspondent of 
Charles Lamb, bad from his youth been fired with a desire to 
visit and explore China. Whether his attention had been drawn 
to this subject by the writings of the Jesuit fathers, or by some 
'tale from over sea/ we are not informed ; but he went to China 
with (he firm resolve to penetrate into the country. At that time 
Canton was the only port to which Europeans were permitted 
entrance, and thithor went Thomas Manning, full of his one 
grand idea, in the earlier years of the present century. During 
a resilience of several years' duration av-ipitred a complete 
colloijnia! acipiaintaiieA «’JUj me language, whicli he had pre- 
vioiiufy niuviiea both in France and Englaud, and devoted his 
alieutiou to the customs and prejudices of the people. Gifted 
with a lare tact and singular powers of observation, Manning 
ingratiated himself with the inandaiius. If any one could have 
o\ercouie the ohjHctiuus raised to the prosecution of his further 
travels, one would have supposed it wouhl have been the man 
who Ijad paved tlie way to deserved .success by such energy and 
forethouglit. It was not to be, however ; and, although the local 
authorities were friendly, tlieir veto to his request for liberty to 
proceed into the intciior was not to be overcome. Thw'arted at 
Canton, Manning turned his .steps in another direction. He had 
probably l>een told tliat the Chinese Empire extended to the 
Himalayas, or he may have reinombered Lord Cornwallis’ inter¬ 
vention on the occasion of the Chinese invasion of Nepaul already 
referred to. To Calcnttn, tliert forc, he came early in the year 1810, 
when Lord Minto was Goveruor-Generalj and made overtures to tho 
Government for an appointment in some official capacity, during his 
intended journey to Tibet. HiS offor was met with a decided 
refusal, and it was in a private capacity, relying solely on hia 
own qualifications and resources, that he set out ou his arduous 
aud well-nigh hopeless undertaking. In the fragments of- his 
diary, which Mr. Clements Markham has preserved for us, he 
comments on what Lc not inaccurately terms the short-sighted¬ 
ness of the Government in the following sentence:—“1 cannot 
help exclaiming in my mind (as I often do) what fools the 
Company are to give me no commission, no authority, no in- 
Btructiona What use arc their embassies when their ambassador 
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cnnnot speak to a soul, and can only tnnke ordinary phrases pass 
through a stupidiiiterpreter? No no tourvure^ no com¬ 

pliments, FoolSj fools, fools, to neglect an opportunity they may 
never have again 1" This bitter expression of disappointment 
is accentuated by Manning’s ultimate success, and we may say 
here that there is much ]iractical advico suggested in those few 
lines of his. Onr ambassador, whoever may be selected, must, above 
all things, know the Chinese language, and bo skilled in the etiquette 
of the court. To sum up briefly upon the result of Munuiiig’s 
journey, it is sufficient hero to sa}', that he resided in -Lhasa 
for nearly 12 muuihs, that lie saw the Dalai Lriiua., that he won 
over thi^ reserve of the people by liis kindness nnd wonderful 
skill in ju'opitiating their feelings and that ho iins left ua the 
only per.-ifuial record in English we possess of the most inierest- 
ing portion of the country. Hut, so far as his desire to break 
through (he close ring maintiiiued by CliiiK'se resorvo was con- 
cenu'd, ho was again t<» disar ]»ointuK*nt. With inferior 

means at bis ilispv)s:d, au<l with fihstnclos in bis path, 

Jlainiing had, however, accomplishul ni(»re than tiso uii*\uw>;ndor 
of WaiTcu Hastings. With th** return of Manning to India a 
long period of iuaciion in liiinalajan oxphu’ation ensued, which 
has, during the la-^t forty years, hoou slowly overconio hy the 
devotion of a small hand of entbu.siasfs. So long as tliere re¬ 
mained a fringe of ind'^penclMit territory hetweon oni frontier 
and tha! of an •xcu'^e for contimicd fipalliy was easily 

ohtauoii)!^, hut witli om giadual ajipnKich to tin* soulhcrn 
entiJi:iCe^ of tie llimulay.iii pa'S this uas roniovcd. In the 
thne both of Bog!e and Manning, the iKd) llajali liad to lie 
propiti.i'ed, as well as the Tibotaus, for, through his dominions 
lay the only known route to Lhasa. Tlie Noj^nultse w^ero far 
too ho'^tde at that time, and Sikhiin was too little explored to admit 
of any alternative route being essayetl. iShortly after tho retum 
of Mauning our inlerc.*?! in Sikldm hncaine j;rca(or, for our de- 
cided int'-rference alone saved it. bom falling into the possession 
of the irreprefssilde Ghoorkas. Tliis fmllifr increased in 1836, 
when tlic southern portion of tho little territory was ceded to 
this country. It was after this 3 *enr that the extraordinary revival 
of interest in the relations of Ihese States to India took place, 
and that many devoted thoir attention to a <pie8lion that had 
beeu conceived by the brilliant intellect of Hastings, and which 
the dogged resolution of Manning had striven to bring to a satis- 
•fhetory termination. 

Mr. Brian Hf;dgson, during his long residence at the court of 
Nepaul, not content wiUi studying the history of the Glioorkaa 
and the Newar kings, lost no opportunity of enquiring into the 
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afTalrs transpiring beyond the Himalayas; and his repatafion, 
which became great in thcfle regions, penetrated even to the 
Dalai Lama at Lhasa. A correspondence ensued, and the Dalai 
sent the minister, ns a token of his friendship, the manuscript 
records of the Capuchin fathers who at one time had been 
established at Lliasn. These Mr, Hodgson presented to the 
Pope, and they arc now deposited in tlie Vatican. Mr. Hodgson^a 
investigations in Nepaul, whicli have been lost sight of chiefiy 
through the exclusive policy adopted by the late Sir Jung 
Dabadtir, and Dr, Caiupheli’s in Sikhira, were most instrumental 
in putting frchh life U‘to the topic. Slowly, but surely, the work 
lieucefortU proceeded, aiui no want of eneomagement was able 
to damp the ardour of those who devoted themselves to the 
cause they held so dear. In the meanwhile the French priests, 
Jluc and Gabet, had visited Tibet, but tlioir residence in Lhasa was 
brief. They came from llie north of ^'hina, and returned in 
a due oii'-terly direction to Canton ; and M. Hue lias left us 
a moRt int(»n*sting description of his own impressions of what he 
hiivf. His trav*d< in I’arlarv and Tiln t still form delightful read¬ 
ing, and the acrivity of the French in this quarter, beyond doubt, 
gave iinpotus to oin* owm moveiiKMits. It is d propoa here to 
Uiontion that Mr. Ney Elias considors the best route to 'rilrot to be 
that foiiowo l bv Hue. That is to aiv, we must, according to him. 
abandon all intention of visitin as a neighbouring State, by 

going a roundabout journey to entor it as some strange and far 
uistautoountry. All the arguments in favour of commencing poli-» 
tical relations with Tibet fall to tbo ground, if we are constrained 
to admit, as Mr. lOiias does, iliat tlio best road thitlier is from the 
Cliinese sea. Tiie trigonometrical and topographical surveys 
of India brought all ihe iuiluenec of science to bear on the 
quesrion of how far the Himalayan passes w^ere practicable, and 
the despatch oi Imlian Pundits to explore, where Englishmen 
were unalile to penetrate, was another step in the right direction* 
The result of thoir jtuirneys is still but imperfectly realised, and^ 
indeed, the more important of their reports are still India 
Foreign Office secrets. Pundit No. tl, Nain Sing, in bis numerous 
visits to Tibetan territory, learnt much of the state of affairs in 
the country ; but of these the details liave not been made known. 
In 187:!, iiowever, while at Shigntze, he heard of disturbances 
having lirokiui out at Lhasa, but the cause of these he was not 
able to ascertain, nor lias it since been made known. The 
rumour appears to have more foundation which asserts that the 
Chinese during the past generation have been endeavouring to 
monopolise all the civil functions in the State, but of the result 
of this we are also totally uninforinod. Tiiere is some grouttd 
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for rather believiog that the Chinese have passed more under the 
influence of the Lamas, than that the latter have sunk into the 
tools of the former, and a recent Imperial Edict from Pekin with 
reference to Tibet strengthens this supposition. We are, therefore, 
in total ignorance of the exact state of affairs in Tibet, We 
know neither the strength of the Chineso there, uor the extent 
of the authority exercised hj the native rulera All this has 
to be ascertained before it will l>e possible to estimate the future 
l)efore us with regard to Tibet. We may find that the Ohinese 
are supreme, and that the great Lamas are now but the shadow 
of a name, and that in cousequeuce of the hostility of the 
official classes we must once more abandon our design. This is 
looking at the dark side of things: the ‘ way how not to do it'; 
and it is impossible to admit the existence of such obstacles 
until they have been encountered and proved insuperable. Hut 
in this case the far more probable side is of a brighter hue. 
The Chinese officials would not dare to oppose our entry into 
Tibet if their Government consented lo it; and, once tbeie, it would 
be our own fault if wo could not secure the pennaucnl opening 
of the passes through Sikhim and Hhutau. The Lamas, whose 
sentiment is dubious, may without great ditficnlty be propkiate<], 
as they have l>eeD ^>efi)re, and the people who liave more to 
gain by trade than we have, be it remembered, will bo only too 
eager to welcome the return of those days of prospority which 
passed away wdth the Raugpur fair. Let it be known that it 
is the intention of the Indian Government to revive that annual 
celebration, and that the roads and bridges shall be maintained 
in perfect order, a task tbat will in the first years be expensive, 
as they have fallen into a state of disrepair thro\igh neglect, but 
which a smallj toll wdll afterwards be sufficient to maintain, and 
there is every reason to believe that commerce will find tho 
outlet it has been so long seeking in this direction, and that a 
new field for enterprise and international utility, will be opened 
up to us. In two articles alone intercourse with Tibet might 
completely revolutionise the trade of India. The wool of 
Tibet, the finest in the world, and almost inexhaustible in quan¬ 
tity, would create a new industry in Bengal, which would rival 
tbat carried on in Cashmere during its most prosperous years; 
and the tea of Darjeeling and Assam should alone supply the 
6;000,(K)0 of tea-drinking people who inhabit Tibet. Indian 
finance is in no flourishing state, and chances such as these, of add¬ 
ing to the wealth of the people, it is sheer folly to disregard. We 
must decline, however, to discuss the mineral wealth of a country 
whi6h geologists tell us is of the most boundless promise. Gold 
is however, to be in common use among the poorest of tbe 
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villagenu It was at a moment when so many circumstances combm- 
ed to attract our attention to the laud of the Lamas that we received 
tidings of the departure of a Russian officer to explore a country 
winch is almost a sealed book to ourselves. The possibility of 
being forestalled by the representative of another power, which, 
in Tibet, must be considered as an interloper, was not flattering 
to our self-love. If Colonel Prjcvalsky had succeeded, he would, 
to say the least, have overcome obstacles and difficulties of a far 
more formidable character than any that would beset a traveller 
proceeding from ludia. The credit of an English explorer could not 
equal that which the Russian would have deserved if he had been 
Bucceasfnl. That danger is happily averted, but none the less 
would it appear that our uttiiude in the matter should no longer 
be one of apathy. We should have bestowed our plaudits on 
the successful one, though ho might have been a Russian ; but 
now we bliould take steps that soinethiug of the glory may be 
earned by our own coiiiitrymeu. Russia's personal concern in 
Tibet can, under no conceivable circumstances, ever equal our own. 
If we permit its trade to pass into tbe hands of the merchants 
of Urga and Hi, and thus defraud our own subjects of their 
legitimate rights, wc deserve the Avorst that can bo said of os. 
It is moic reasonable to suppose, that, if the Russian Government 
lias any more dednite object than the vague desire to increase 
the trado of its countrv, it was a wish to strengthen its bands in 
its relations with China that impelled it to sanction Colonel Prjeval- 
sky’s explorations of Tibet and southern China. The intrigues 
that are said to have been carried on ever since the year 1800 at 
Urga with the Turanath Lama and the Khalka princes, may yet 
very possibly boar fruit during any Russian complications that 
may arise with China ; an uccpiaintancc, therefore, with the 
aspirations of tho Tibetan Lama, who claims and exercises a certain 
supremacy over the lilongoliaus, is very necessary, and, although 
no disaffection may exist in Lhasa against the Chinese rule, the 
Russians arc far too prudent to suppose the “dark side of things 
exists until it has been proved by ocular demonstration. 

In Asia, during tho present century, we have publicly proclaim¬ 
ed our desire to confine our attention to strictly Indian affairs, 
and we have been often compelled to belie our most earnest protes¬ 
tations. Beyond our natural frontiers, the Indus and the 
Himalaya, we have, it may plausibly be said, never done anything, 
except through apprehension of Russia's designs. Once more the 
truth of that assertion is being brought homo to us. If we had 
convinced ourselves that there was any one State in Asia destined 
to 1)6 freo from the intrusion of the Muscovite, we should all 
have agreed iu saying that it was Tibet Instead of seming the 
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favourable opportunity to establish relations with Ti)>et that 
was thus afforded us, we persistently neglected it. That belief 
has DOW been shown to be a fallacy, and the delusion is more 
or less dispelled. The incentive present in every other Asiatic 
question for us to put forth our best endeavours, has arisen also 
in the case of Tibet, and now that we are compelled to recognise 
this fact^ there should be no sluggishness shown in obtaining the re¬ 
inforcement of the Tibet clause in the treaty of Chefuo, Colonel 
Frjevalsky has failed, indeed, to accomplish his object, and years 
may elapse before he has a successor. But that is not our stand¬ 
point. Our interest in Tibet is of a varied character. It is based 
on historical, geographical, and couiuiercial considerations, as well 
as political. With China itself the same inlluoucos hold good, 
only with double force. Through Tibet we may reasonably hope 
to dispose the Chinese to adopt a more frieiully policy towards 
us along the whole of our land frontier. Without accepting 
any risk, for that will have been obviated by the first expression 
of approval on the part of the Cliine.se Government, we shall have 
done more to promote the mutual sympalLy of the Governments 


of England and China than by aiiv otlier act that can b., Allied to 
mind. Colonel Prjevalnky may cl.'um admiration at our bands 
for his intrepidity, from gcogr.ipliical .students a lii'^h meed 
of praise; but if lie has iuspirovi our rulers with a spirit of emula¬ 
tion which shall lead them to apply to Pekin for the aiUhority 
necessary to de.spatch an envoy to Lhasa, he will iloserve still 
more our gratitude and thanks. The proi«eut moment 'or 
leucwing our old negotiations with Tibet is iu many ways pecu¬ 
liarly auspicious, but if permitted to pa.ss by unused, it is doubtful 
whether lu our time it cau come again. 


D. B0ULGE8. 



Ain-ll.—THE LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 


L ight 1i.ts elione in on every kIJo of tlie Dsirk Continent, 
and it is possiitie in lfs 81 to give a sketch of the lan¬ 
guages spoken by the unknown millions who inhabit it \Yhich 
would have lieen entirely out of the power of the most learned 
of the last goieration. Jtis possible that what is written now 
will be docincd incorrect or insiiflicient l»y the men of the next 
generation, who will stand upon our shoulders, making use, 
without ackiiowlctlgniont, of the results of our labours, and 
hingliing witlioiit ]>ity at onr mistakes. Be it so. It may help 
those .scholars iind Clitics who are still in their cradles or their 
boarding .sehools, if we throw a linguistic net over tliis vast 
Continent, and place on record what is known as to the varieties 
of living .speeeli now' spoken by tlie black, yellow, and browu 
children of the soil. 

Oh Hciiier tells us that the generations of men are like the 
caves of tlie forest. The siinilitudo applies still more to the 
anguage.s of men. In one sense nothing is so transitory as the 
life of a language; from another jioint of view nothing is so 
enduring, so iiiiperi>hable as tlie words of a language. Languages 
have come into existence, and iiave melted away like drifting 
snow; in Asia and in Egypt, thanks to the art of the scribe, 
some debris of liiose extinct huignagos liavo come down to us on 
the painted or engraved clay and stone, or the papyrus; the 
pronunciation, and po.s.-ihIy, the ordinary phraseology of the people 
have pa.ssed away for ever : on the other hand, the three conso¬ 
nants, K, T and B conveyed to Mo.ses and hi.s hearers, the idea 
of “ writing” and a “ hook,” and they convey that idea to millions 
of Aiabs, Turks, Persians, Hindus and Mala/s still. Of what 
was spoken by men during the six centuries preceding the 
Christian era, and aubsecpientl}', in Asia, Europe and Egypt, 
we ate informed, and we tlience know what manner of inea 
they were, Imt of the language of the people of Africa during^ 
these long silent centuries we know nothing more than we do 
of the humming of their iusect.s, and the howling of their wil-l 
beasts. This is a solemn thought: generations of men have 
lived in vain, if life is measured by the invention of an art, or 
the propagation of an idea. In imagination we cau depicture 
them migrating through their graml forests, huddled together 
in their straw huts, fighting their cruel fights, dancing their 
wild dances, aud giving way to their cruel customs of cannibalism, 
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Aiiman sacnfices, and bloody ordeals, but of the form of words 
which they uttered, the phraseology in winch tht*y addressed 
their divinities, their fellow men, or \\\i \v families, we know notliing. 

The languages which Herodotus heard spoken in Egypt, 
died away before the Christian era; and with the death of the 
Coptic, a few centuries back, perished the last echo of the vehicle 
of ideas of that nation, which was the earliest carver of ideogntphs 
on rocks, and the inventor of alphabetic synihols. The Mahoinedaii 
invasion of North Africa swept away all truces of the languages 
and civilization of the great Phoenician colony, and drove into the 
hackgrouud the language of the Nurnidians and Mauretanians, 
These nations submitted to Rome and Carthage, hut at least 
the remnants of their Hamitic languages ha\o outlived the 
proud languages of their conquerors, for no remnant of Latin, or 
of Phoenician, has survived in Africa, except in the shape of inscrip¬ 
tions, or chance w'ords. No neo-Latin, or iieo-Phconician language 
has come into existence to perpetuate the memoty of the fon'igii 
conqueror or colony. To the Somiiic imnugraliou from Arabia 
across the R<*d Sea a longer existence has Inen given, and tlm 
languages of Abyssinia still represent a certain amount of 
culture. But beyond, over all the re.st of the Continent, there is 
not a vestige of anfiqnity, not a monunicnt, not an inscription, 
not a manuscript, not a record of the past, except the oral leg*^mls 
of the tribes and their customs : not a specimen of art, except 
the cave paintings of tlie Imshmon : not an evidence of religion, 
except the weird and reflected light of the Mahoinedan invaders 
acrof)s the Sahara, or the crosses, hells and church ornaments left 
by tlie Roman Catholic mi^siunarios in the time of the Portuguese 
supremacy in Kongo and Mozambique, and now used as fetishes 
by a people who have relapsed into heathendom and barbarism. 

lu enumeiating the languages of Africa w'e have thus to deal 
with the presonL and the pn^sent alone; how the four great 
families south of the Sahara got into their present position, we 
cannot sa}’: we can only deal with them as th^y are, mark the 
unrnistakeable phenomena which are discovered, and by the process 
of cautious and warrantable induction, ])ierce back to a certain 
extent into an unknown, or dimly discernible past. In prefaces 
to grammars, written by unpractised hands, or notices about 
languages in works of travel, astunshment is expressed, and the 
difficulty of their task is magntfled, hecuiise the language is an 
tinwriuen one, and because it Ims not been subjected to rules 
of grammarians. Now the fact is, that the great majority of 
languages are unwritten, and that the difficulty is felt only in 
Starting and soon got over, and writers ou the subject of lan¬ 
guages which are written iu characters peculiar to themselves, 
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iiiiroasouahly eularge upon the difficulty of mastering the character, 
which in fact is only felt fur a few moDths. lu most countries 
the ordinary speech of the people is unwritten, and all coires- 
poLuleuce and literature are in a separate literary language, such as 
Persian was once iu India, or iu a special litciary dialect, such 
as to this day is used is liatig^I. 

As to ilie asserliou that granuuarians formed a language, it is 
sheer iionKtaise. Did graiumariuns, or the early Dellcnic {tueis, fona 
Greeic ? The grammatical features of a language develop themselves 
iiecurding to the genius of the people, and it is iinpos^ihle to say 
why or how this took place. No rules of giamtuariaus could 
slop the process or acceleiate it: it is a great wonder, but such 
it is. A disunguished authority has writteu that, after ten years 
muie of study, lie adheies to Ids original opinion, that the 
language of a tnhe coiuos into existence, as tlie result of a, 
single blow of the eachiLater\^ wand, and springs instantaneously 
from the genius of each race. The invention of language is 
not the result of a long and patient series of experiments, hut 
of a [Miinitive intuition, which leveals to each race the general 
oiuliue of the futiu of the vehicle of speech which suits them, 

and the great inteilectual coiiipiuiiiisc which they inu.st take, 

once and once for all, as the means of conveying their thoughts 
to otheis. 

We may also rcMiiove from consideration the tlieory, that 
nations pass through a kind of progtes»ion iu the organic devel- 
opmeni of their language. The Oinnese never hud a grainniai, 
and has none still. The iSemitic languages had an imperfect 
organism horn the hegiiniimr, and have it still. Language 
tprings completely armed liom the liuuian intellect. History does 
not prc.'seiii a single instance of a nation fiading a defect iu its 

language, and taking a new one dclibeiately : it is true that, 

as time goes ou, under the iniluence of civilization and contact 
with other nations, a language acquires more grace and 
sweetness and is developed more upon its original lines, but its 
vital principle, or its soul, is fixed for ever. If this be admitted 
we must accept another fact, that far from modern languages 
being the development of a more simple otigiual, the contrary 
is the case, and all are ugteed, tbat iu the earliest period of the 
history of p tribe, they use a language which is synthetic, 
obscure, and so coiuplicatod, that it is the object and effort of 
succeeding generations to free themselves from it, and adopt a 
vulgar tongue which is, indeed, nut a new idiom, but a LruDsfurmu- 
lion of the old one. The remaik is uiaile by many that, because the 
Zulu language is highly developed, accurate, and full, and the 
people who u.se it aic .savages, thciofore the rare mu.^^t have once 
possessed a higher civilisation, which is now lost, and that tho 
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f erfectlou of the language can he in no other way explained. 

t would be a great and mischievous error to accept such a oou-* 
elusion. The Zulu race have still their national life to live, and 
they arc not the survivals of an extinct civilisation. Far from 
being surprised at the wonderful native luxuriance, as of wild 
flowers, of uncultivated languages spoken by a savage people, 
we must accept it as a well recognised phenomenon. The further 
we trace back lauguage, with some few exceptions, tlie greater 
the wealth we find in its forms : as it grows older, it (hn»ws them 
off. Business, and the necessity of economy of time, compel 
the speakers to do so; if it dies awa^' from the life of men, 
like the Sanskrit and Latin, the new languages, wdiich spiing 
like a Phoenix from its ashes, do without the sjuthetre forms, 
and use substitutes. Doubt ns we ma}’, and argue as we like, 
there must be a vitality in the intellect of a race, endowed wMlh 
a power of clothing ideas in wurtl-fonns, and a logical complete- 
ness of thought, acting unconsciously' and working throngli the 
whole diapason of sound and orhit of rcastm, and all without 
any self-consciousness, and withour the operatois being aware of 
of the W'ork which they are guided by reason to <lo. Thus it 
lias come to pass that nations, liopeiessty separated by centuries 
of years and thousands of niiles, unctnisciou>ly arrive at llie 
use of the same foyiis. At the first glance tlie first man who 
takes notes of the vocables which xire used by those aruuntl him 
ill Central Africa, nconls with surprise, that the savages liave a 
grammar to their language: as grammar is but the maishall- 
iiig of wwds, which are but the rejnst-ntatives of ideas, it is no more 
wonderful that he has a grammar, than tliat )io has gymnastics, 
whicli are but the marshalling c»f the limbs, which are a distinct 
representation of ideas. And if the itiea is tlioronghly gtasped, 
of Certain natural processes of cloiliing idt-as in woids and 
Bcntences being inheieiit in tlie iinassi^tid Iniinaii inielicct, all 
vain attempts at finding atHnitie.-i lieiwixt lai-es which never 
Lave possibly come into contact, may be lightly bjn.'<hcd aside 
fi»r the simple leason, that the cuaiivo geniins of eacli tribe 
drew upon tlie intellectual matcri ds whicii w'erc the common 
property of the human ract-. 

JjCI It not be supposed that the study of languages of savage 
laces, while still as it wcie in solution, ami uiifi tlen’i] by the 
bondage of contemporary liteiatine, or the rocoidvd testimony 
of mouumeritul iiJe:Criplion.s and papyri, is useless and leads 
to no further knowledge of the history of the human race, 
which is after ail the end and object of all science On the 
contrary, it is priceless. It is the voice crying from the wilder¬ 
ness:— “We are men, tho same in weaknosses, streugtli and 
paasions as you arc; wc aro men, such as your ancestors 
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were 1)cfore tlie dawn of 3*0111* civilization ; we are men^who may 
" U'conio such ns you nro, if we liave l>ut the chance given to us; 
** we iiave held our own nuaiust the heasts of the forest and the 
river ; we have founded coininiinitieH, estahli.shed customs with 
the force of law : we have unconsciously developed languages 
** and dialects, dtHeroniiatod, \>y delicate tests, some of them, 
like the Bantu, controlled by eujjhonic laws, rivalling those 
** of the great A 13 'an race, Home of them, like the language of 
" Hottentot and Bushmen, disgraced hy clicks, which are alien 
from human speech, and belong to tlie brute ratlier than to the 
" man.’* Such considerations rouse the deepest sympathy iu the 
licart of the philanthropist and the philosoplier: iu tapping 
these sealed fountains, he appioachos nearer to the sources 
<if the human intcll(*ct ; lie cutciies, as it weie. Nature alive, and 
drops a lead into deep waters wiieie theic is still no bottom. 

The mere peiusal of the names of the languages known, 
partiall}' known, or totally unknown, while there exists a certainty 
of tlien* Ixdui; scuies of laiiena^xes of wdiich the names evcD 
are unknown, ought to deter speculators from lightly discussing 
tlie jirobloiu <*f the origin of language, aud induce them to 
remit that momeiitotis question to tlie next generation which, 
fit least, wdll have lUiue abundant mateiiuls upon which a judg- 
iiieiit may be foinicMl. Wo can but argue from the known 
to tbe unknown, and the past can only be decipliered by a care¬ 
ful examination of existing plicnomena. How can we presume 
to speculate upon the laws which regulated the growth and 
decay of languages two ilioiisaml years ago iu tlic dim twilight 
ot history, if wenegbet tbe study of wbai is Itappcniiig under 
our eyes, if wo open iln ui < llow piofound is the lesson that 
lua}' ho lourut fnuu tho examinaiitin of the reasons why and 
bow a ctulain poition onI\% and tliat poitiun the strongest 
and uio.>t iudependeut, of the gieat Bantu famil}*, adopted the 
clicks of the ilelia^ed Bushman? How came it about, that 
inembeis of tiibes so closely allied as the Zulu and Basuto are, 
by the action of euphonic law, mutually unintelligible, while 
travellers fiom one sea to the other acioss regions never before 
tiaversed, fiom Zaiiziliar to Kongo, were nuUnally intelligible? 
Questions of the most inteiesling cliaraiuer otter themselves at 
every comer of the suljeut: men of this geneiaiiou can only 
look over the precipice, or across the yawning gulf, aud wonder how 
it came about. 

Fifty yeais ago all tho infiTinatiou which we possessed, of 
the lauguagen spoken in Africa at any lime since the Creation 
inighl conveniently havi; been tied up in a small bundle. The 
old Egyptian bad not been deciphered: the Funic and Tawarik 
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inscriptions had not beeu discovered. Arabic was generally known 
‘ as tile language of North Africa, but bt-fore the conquest of 
Algeria i>y the French nothing was known of the indigenous tribes 
of North Africa. Of the long stretch of coast from tlie Red 
Sea to the Cape of Good Hope, absolutely nothing was known ; from 
Cape Verd to the Cape of Good Hope on the west side, little 
was known of a practical character south of the Etpiutor, but 
the existence of grammars and dictionaries of the languages 
of Angola and tlie Kongo, prepared two centuries pieviously by the 
Portuguese missionaries, was a recognised bibliographical fact 
and a curious sight in large libiarics by the side of a few 
Ethiopian books of the same date and stump. As to the 
languages of the negro race north of the equator, absolutely 
nothing was known. So much for the past. 

Extensive as have been of late geograpliical discoveries (and 
the geologist, botanist, ethnologist and linguist follow the 
great explorer, picking up tlie cniiuhs), still we cauuut say 
tliat we either pc»sscss a grasp on the \vlu>io linguistic arcii, or 
have got possession of the deinils. The languages of Afiica 
have not yet found their profier place among tlie languages of 
the world. No satisfaclory descripMoii and claftsification, based 
Upon scientific grounds, has yet been given to the public, ilnmgli 
there are some scientific siiidie-s on certain portions of tho 
field. The people of Africa belong to a great many totally 
difierent races : no wonder that tlie distinctneHs of the dififcrence 
of their languages from each other is more luatkod than meets 
UB elsewhere. The confusion of so many, and such distinct, 
languages in the northern half of the Contiiicut is so great, 
that it seems hopeless to let. light into the chao.s and to classify 
the separate languages, lu AvSia and Europe we have the 
language-trad itioD.s of many centuries and an uubiolceii supply 
of monumental or literary evidence: in Aftica there is nothing. 
Such is the recorded opiniou of one of the greatest scholars of 
comparative philology. 

It is self-evident that Afnc>a must have beeu colonized from 
North to South : tribes weie pushed forward into the interior, 
and their forms of speech liecaine modified. The procession 
must have been in a loim course of centuries from the North. 

O r 

and the oldest races were puslied to the extreme South, broken 
up into fragments, which survive in the lowest possible form of 
human existence, or were totally extiuguisbed. Wliile, on the 
one hand, the Egyptians occupy the first rauk as the very oldest 
of nations which history has prasorved to us, on the other hand, 
neither on the East Coast nor the Westi even up to the timo 
of JPtoieuiy the geographer, did the knowledge of the autients, 
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extend very far. Old Homer had graRp'jd one fact, that there 
were Ethiopians on both sides of the Continent towards the 
rising and the setting sun. The existence of negroes is placed 
beyond doubt by tho monuments in Egypt, and it is in Africa 
alone that the negro is found. 

But it would be an error to suppose that the typical negro 
represented the vvholo population of Africa, or occupied the 
largest portion of that Continont. The ethnologist who examines 
the physical features of the races, informs us that in Africa 
there are two varieties of woolly-haired races, the fleecy- 
haired, and the tufted, and tliat. there exist also lank curly- 
haired races. The linguistic division is six-fold, and, applying 
it to the ethnological characteristics above described, we find 
the following division of the population of Africa :— 

1. Lank curly-haired races ... Semitic family of languages. 

2. Ditto Ditto ... If amitic group of languages. 

3- Ditto Ditto ... Nuba-Fulah group of lan- 

guages. 

4. Woolly, fleecy-haired races ... Negro group of hmguages. 

5, Ditto Ditto ... Bantu family of languages. 

0. Woolly, tufi-haired races ... Hottentot Jhishman group of 

languages. 

Tlie use of the words Family and Group is made atlvisedly 

with reference to the existence, or ni»n-existeDce, of proved 

affinity of the languages of each category to the other, and 
a presumed descent from a common stock, which can only be 
preilicated of the Semitic and Bantu, A gnmp is formed of 
elements not nccessaiily homogeneous, but it is the only metliod 
of di'^cussiug a subject of such gigantic proportions as the 
present. 

From the contemporaneous operation of several great causes, 
the isolation in which Africa Iiad rcinained for so many centuries, 
began half a century ago to be removed. The opening of the Over¬ 
land Route to India opened out the coast of the Red Sea and 
Egypt generally, and tho fashion began to spread, of making ex- 
ciirsions up the Nile. France iixetd permanent bold upon Algeria. 
The losolute, fruitless, hut at last triumphant determination 
of England to put down the slave-trade, drew attention to the 
West Coast from the River Senegal to the River Cnudiie, which 
bad been the great nurseries of (he traffic. The occupation of 
the Dutch settlement of the Cape of Good Hope as un Euglisli 
colony, engaged in constant warfare, but always increasing its 
territory, discovered to the astonished world the existence of the 
noble savage, called by the generic uame of Kafir. The Portu¬ 
guese colonies of Angola uu the West, and Mozambique on the 
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EaBt, remained sunk in hopeless decay, but ou the East Coast, 
North of Cape Delgado, the Government of British India, by force 
of circumstances, and its supremacy in the Persian Gulf, came 
into contact with the Mahometan Arab Suite of Zanzibar, ruled 
over by a younger and dependent branch of the Chief of Muscat. 
Gradually we became aware that the slave-trade was as rampant 
on the East Coast as on the West, ver}' much owing to the in¬ 
dustry and capital of Indian subjects of the Queen of England, 
which rendered our interference to stop snch a scandal necessary. 
It will thus be peiceived thar a cord was tightening round the 
whole Continent. Scientific exploring of unknown regions, and 
the expansion of commerce, not always of a legitimate nature, 
were two of tho grent factors which sot individuals iti motiou iu 
the wake of the iinpotus given hy the action of the English Govern- 
menbou the West, South, and Norili of tJie Otjutinent. 

But when peace was restored to Europe in 1815, and it was felt 
that the time hud come to pul a stop to the iuiolorable wrong 
of the slave-trade, tho people of England, Oennany, ami some of 
the smaller Protestant States of Northern Europe felt that this 
was not enough to expiate and atone for the evil done to Africa 
by our ancestors; that it was a second and more invi<lious evil 
to pour iu at every African port cargoes of rum and firearms; 
and tho missionary spirit, which had been so long dormant in 
Christ’s church, and had never existed at all iu the English church¬ 
es, burst out into a bright fiame, and every denoininatiou 
of Protestants sent out missions to Africa : the citizens of the 
United States of North America joined iu this grand crusade. No 
leave of the Government to which the missionaries belonged was 
solicited, or was necessary: no license of Governors of colonies, 
or independent chieftains was waited for: The missionary, male 
and female, with appliances of education, industry, and civilization 
landed at every port, the estuary of every river, in places where 
the merchant had not yet sent his agents, among tribes sometimes 
60 fierce, that it required all the meek firmness of Christian men 
to control their passions, and sometime so degraded, that nothing 
but Christian love would induce educated Europeans to associate 
with them. The history of missionary enterpiise iu Africa 
has still to be written: how many a gallant soldier of Christ 
lies in an unknown grave, the victim to his zeal and the 
climate. It is too long a story to dwell further on here. I 
should be glad on some future occasion to return to it, hut to 
the quiet and holy labour of these good men we are indebted 
for our knowledge of the languages of Africa, 

The map of Africa has become so familiar to me, and 
the history of the labours of the explorer and missionary 
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80 present to niy mind (hat, as these lines flow from my pen, 
tho great drama of Africa, re-discovered and re-conquered, 
seems to rise as a vision iiefore iny eyes, I see the long 
procession of heroes of modern times, who WGit) not unwilling 
to jeopardize their lives in the great cause—from the early 
pioneers, Bruce and Mungo Park, down to Livingstone and 
Stanley, Some have blamed Livingstone for leaving his narrow 
and useful missionary duties, his schools and chapels, his 
catechists and catechisms, and startitig forward to the East 
and the West and to the North, to reveal the existence of new 
systems of lakes and rivers, and discover secrets that had 
been concealed since the commencement of history. He 
became the great pioneer and the parent of missionaries, which 
sprung up front tlie drops of sweat which fell from him in bis 
laborious journeys. Some have blanieil the great traveller 
Henry Stanley for meddling with missionary matters which 
did not fall within his knowledge, and 3 ^etthe trumpet tones of 
his leltors from the capital of Kim; Altesa woke up an echo in 
England, atid these two great heroes, Livingstone and Stanley, 
have indiiectly advanced our linguistic knowledge of Africa 
be\*oud any other living men. And one other trace of character 
unites them, the deep-rooted sympathy with the people wliich 
irradiates all the narratives of the great missionary, and many 
portions of the narrative of the great traveller. 

For in 3 ’solf, I never see on the platform the great black beard 
of Horace Waller, the chronicler of Livingstone, and hear his 
eloquent voice, but the vision rises up before me of the great 
African plains, tlie vast riveis, the sad looking mountains, the 
villngHS composed of straw bee-hives, with the palm tree and 
tlie Baobab, tbe prickly pear and the Euphorbia, and the 
men and women clothed in tlieir simple nakedness, with 
their fanciful hair costumes, their spears, and their bows. I see 
the long row of porters carrying burdens, and the European 
plodding afterwards, with his attendant carrying ins rifle, on foot, 
or sometimes riding on the hack of a man through the swamps, 
or carried in a rude litter. Sometimes 1 see in the jungle the long 
koffle of slaves being tuarched down to the coast, or the poor 
broken down slaves fastened together and left to die, or be eaten 
before death by wild beasts; and still, in spite of all this cruel 
oppression, though this unhappy country seems for centuries to have 
been forgotten by God as w'cll as by man, nothing is more strik¬ 
ing than the traces of goodness, light-lieartedness and gentleness 
of cliaracter whicli seem to crop up on every page of every 
narrative, and, in spite of the very hopelessness of the case, hope 
for belter tbings seems to remain. Something must be done to 

• 4 
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create a sustained iuterest in Africa: each one of us must feel 
that wc bave a debt to pay back| and an interest to do some- 
tljiiig to advance our knowledge of this country. 

Luiignugc has an intimate connexion witii the advancement 
of arts, manufactures and comiuorce : the disclosnies made in 
thtf course of the study of a language, throw a light upon the 
Booial aiid intellectual characteribtics of the people who use it. 
Ti>e appearance of certain words, more or less tre\usformcd, in the 
int)Uths of a tribe siifiercd to bo cut off fioin communication with 
the outer world, tell a tale of some intercoiirbe which history h:i8 
not recorded, and the presence and evon absence of certain words, 
hits nn liisloiical value. That tlie Mpongwe and Kougttose 
languages ou the West Coast sliouM have such affinities with 
Swaheli oil the East Coast, in spite of the patlihss regions 
which lie between, and the total ignorance of the people of sta-far- 
iiig, is an evidence of unity of Origin wliich there is no getting 
O'lor, After all, the commerce of thought is the greatest and 
oldest ferm of c<»nimerce that the W(»rld ciiu have known, and 
no manufacture is older oi more wide spread, or more ingenious, or 
n presents more clearly the line l)ciwixt man and beast, than 
the nianufucture of words, which has been going on without 
cetsiug, ever since tlie w rid began. 

I do not presiinio to claim a personal knowledge, of an}' one of 
the several hundreds of the languages of Afiica which pass 
iiMtler review, except. Aiahic, whicli is an imporbd alien. 
Pet Imps it is as well. It is said of a lihiariau that, if he opens 
a single book, he is lost, for he is apt to waste upon the unit the 

lopathy and devotion which is requited (ov the whole, I felt 
this when some years ago 1 studied the subject, and tlieu wrote 
io this Review on the languages of the Eist Indies; no intimate 
koowlodgH of the languages of the Aryan family was no 
excu'je fur a too imperfect. knowledge of the Nou-Aryau, and 
rather served to make the latter more conspicuous. Besides the 
Itngui-sL approaches a suhjt ct such as this with tlie feedings of a 
botanist, rather than of a maiket-gardencr. He docs not know 
liow to set potatoes or giow them, but lie knows the characteris¬ 
tics of the tubers, and the place which they occupy in the boluni- 
CitI world, and he gathers this knowledge fiom the pag^s of 
esteemed authorities. In this manner linguistic statemoiits rest, 
n >t upon the inliviilual speculation of the writer, hut upon the 
practical collection of facts liy mi>sioiiarirS in the field, classified 
afid ai ranged by one of the greatest living com|>arative philologists, 
l)r, Fried^rich Muller of Vienna. In Ids famims work, Etliuo- 
iogie Algemeiiie,” the whole of Africa is embraced, and placed 
ill its proper place wiih the rebt of the worltjl; but two other great 
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Ocrman scliolars have entered fully into diBiinct cornera of Africa, 
Block ou the langungos of the South, and LepHiuB oo the lau- 
gimgCB of the North East; and a gieat diversity of opinon is 
fbund to exist among these learned men, and a groat mauy nuts 
have to be cracked before any degree of finality can be attained. 
All that can be done in this generation is provisional. It cannot 
be said with regard to any subdivision of the subjrct, tliat we 
have at our disposal the material for forming a deliberate 
opinion. Encli traveller has brought home the names of new 
tribes speaking languages unintelligible to bis followers, and 
to their neighbours, a few marches behind or onwards, lu soire 
cases a scanty vocabulary represents all that we know c*f the 
words, and a doubtful entry in a map is all that we know of the 
habitat. Now the two elementary requisites for linguistic 
knowledge of the lowest order, are a language map sliowing 
distinctly the thereabouts of the people, and a vocabulary of 
some extent, showing distinctly the words which tht}’ use, taken 
dowm on I he spot, or from the lips of individuals to whom the 
language was their own proper tongue, in habitual and actual 
use. In tlu'se simple requisites our knowledge of the languages 
of Africa lamentably fails; we know of the existence of tribes 
to tlie East, West, Noiili anil South (»f ceitaiu other inbrs, and 
we know that their language differs fr(*m any language known, 
and that intcrpieters are ncressary, and tliere our knowledge 
ceases. We cannot omit mention of the existence of such a 
liingtiage; wo pnsmne that it belongs to the same group or 
family as its neighbours, because we have no proof to the con¬ 
trary, but the wliole subject is unceitiiin. We have, iu short, vny 
much the same knowledge of the languages of Africa, that a 
geidogist l»as of the smface of the gli'be, ?.c., a tolciably accurate 
acquaintance with llie language of the coast all round the 
Coutineut, with an occ<asionul peep here nud there into tlie inte¬ 
rior, and a xisionniy sjioculatiou on the subj* ct of the centre. 

The amieut nations Europe and Asia have left n oordsif 
their language s, as spokeu in old tinn s, in liu ratnre or monu¬ 
mental ins{Tiption8. With the exception <*{ Egyjjtian, Eihio- 
pitin, the Punic ot Curihage, and the T: ma^cq of Lib 3 "a, Airica 
has no ncord of the past The seedplot of all the existing 
alphabets of the world is found iu the hieroglypliirs of Egypt, 
but no other native of Africa lias devised, adopted, or motlified 
au existing form of writing used elsewhere. Tlie Semitic fami y 
brought with it its well known form of eharaefor, wdiich spiead w ith 
the Mahomedan religion to the Hamltic, Fulah amt negro groups, 
and the Swahili of tho l^antu family. The Eihiopiau .^yilabatium 
degenerated into the modern form of the Amharic, but f*tuml no 
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favour among the other Semitic and Hamitic languages of 
Ethiopia. The old Libyan form of script is known to us only 
by monumental inscriptions, and the modern form has a very 
limited use. On the West Coast a peculiar fotm of syllabic 
writing was invented not many years ago by the Vei tribe, and 
excited more interest tlian it deserved, for it is merely an adap¬ 
tation of a European method, and not an original conception ; 
and when once the idea of representing sounds by symbols has been 
invented, it matters not what the symbols are, so long as they 
are well understood. The Roman alpbabct, as specially modi¬ 
fied by Lepsius, has been generally adopted by missionaries, and 
a century hence will be the ruling written ebametor of the Con¬ 
tinent. From the above remarks it will be gathered that, in 
considering the languages of Africa, w'e have no means of com¬ 
paring tlie past with the present: our task is reduced to acertain- 
ing and recording what we find spoken by the people, and reducing 
the record to such an order of classification, as will harmonize with 
our previous conceptions of scientific ref|uireinents. 

We accept the classification of Dr. Friedeiicli Muller of Vienna, 
because it is the onlv one which embraces the whole Continent, 
and because it commetids itself to the judgment. It is not 
universally accepted, being too simple for scmie, who would seek 
a classification based on the intricacies of structure, or such 
grand cardinal features as the absence or presence of distineriim 
of gender. To oiheis it is not simple enouirb, for thev lecognise 
only two elements in the langu'igos of Africa, the alien element 
of tlie North, and the indigenous clement of the South, There 
may indeed be some truth at the bottom of this theory, and it 
may be presumed that there existed at some remote period, a 
dark race totally distinct in race and languaofe from the fair 
race wliicli invaded the continent from Asia, coming in .succeed¬ 
ing waves, at long intervals, and intermixing with the indigenous 
race. We can, however, only deal with facts, and Friedoncli Mnllor 
exhibits these facts with sufficient accuracy in his six families 
or groups recorded above, which wo will now proceed to describe 
in detail, after turnine aside for a biiof instant to notice the alien 
languages cf Europe and Asia, wliioh have in modern limes found 
their way to the Coast, and established themselves permanently, 
pushing aside, in some cases, the indigenous lancuages, or inter¬ 
mixing witli them, so as to give birth to new jargons. 

While some languages, in which law was once given to Nor¬ 
thern Africa, are no longer heard, such as the Egyptian, Phooni- 
ciari, Ethiopian, old Persian, Greek, Latin and Vandal, other 
languages are now heard with authority all round the Continent. 
In.Egypt all the great languages of Europe are familiar: in Tripoli 
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and Tunis, Turkish, Itniian and French are spoken. In Algeria 
and Morocco, French and Spanisli l»ave donnciled tbemselTes, 
and the vast numl)er of Jews in the North of Africa have imported 
Hei>rew. Along the ^est Coast we find Portuguese in the 
island groups of the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Yert, and ou 
the inninlaiid, far into the interior, Portuguese is often the 
vehicle of written communication ; at the Court of Muata Yanvo, 
the Cazeinho, and Sepopo on the upper Zamhi'zi, travellers men¬ 
tion having found that Inngnage sjioken, and hundreds of negroes 
make use of it in the colonies of Angola and Mozambique on tlie 
East Coast : the langnngc lins left as enduring a maik upon Africa 
as upon India, audit is prohnhie i hat this vernacular has a far 
greater expansion in Asia, Afiica, and America than in Portugal. 
The Spanish has become tlie language of the Canary islands, 
Fernando Po, and to a ccilain extent, the delta of tlie Niger, 
Tlie infiucncG of French is felt in the colony of St. Louis on 
the Senegal river, and in the settlement on the Gabdn, and it is 
romaiked by competent judges, that the Neo-Latin languages 
are piononnced by the African with fairly correct pronunciation, and 
do n<a become degratied into jargons as the English and Diitcli do. 
The latter language Ims playc*l a remarkable part in the history 
of South Africa. Some of the Hottentot liihes have adopted the 
Hutch 1‘inenage in sujjcrscssion of their own : it is a very different 
dialect from that, spnken in Holland, with its corrupt form of 
w'ords, iniause of words, barbarous mode of expressions, and 
daring defiance of grammar : to sncli an extent has this pre¬ 
vailed, that n grammar of Cape Dutch has been published at 
Cape Town. I'liis language has further expansion before it, and 
may probably be one of the leading languages of the future in 
South Africa. 

The English language has a daily increasing expansion and 
influence as an itistrnmcnt of education, a medium of commerce 
not only bciwixt Africans and strangers, but betwixt African 
tiihes speaking di'tinnt languages. All liberated slaves from North 
America speak English mm’e or less pure: the Krumans, "who play 
so large a part in navigation, speak broken English. On the 
East (.'oast the influonco of English will be still greater, as no 
other European language has penetiated into the interior. A 
remarkable feature, brought into particular notice by Sir Bartle 
Frcre. is the prevalence of the Hiiulnstani Icangtiage. From 
Zanzibar round by Madnga.scar and Mozambique, and up to Cape 
Guardafui, there wore not half-a-dozen exceptions to the rule, that 
every shopkeeper was an Indian. Voyagers from India can con¬ 
verse everywhere with the whole body of retail dealers and local 
merchants in Hindustani and Gujarati, and their accounts were 
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made up In Gujarati and Kaclif. In fact, *he whole trade is in 
the hands of the iudiiBtriouB and wealthy classes, who, in spite of 
the reputed prejudice of Hindus to the sea, find liieir way (o 
East Africa, These alteii influences ,mnst greatly affect the 
future vernaculars which will struggle for life on the North, 
South, East and W^st coasts of Africa. UuBuj>ported by any 
indigenous literature, and many of them incapahle of re¬ 
ceiving it, scores of petty laiigiinges will disiippear iu the 
general assimilation that will go on. As we odvance in our 
Burvty wc shall remark, that certain potent languages must 
and will hold their own, and are already becoming, under the 
plastic hand of the missi'^naries, mighty elements of cuituie, 
which will swallow up, or tread out, their weaker and less 
gifted ueighbiiurs. It will be an interesting linguistic spectacle 
to watch—-for dotibtless the same pn»cess did take place many 
cental ies ago—both in Europe and Asia, and we remark the 
outcome of the struggle, but the details of the process are lost 
to us. 

I. The Semitic family (for it is a family iu tlie strictest sense 
of the word) is well known. It rosennliles the Indo European 
in being inflexive, l>ut its motbr»d of inflexion is quite peculiar; 
ic is most beautiful and syminetricul, but no explanation has 
ever been given of its origin. We find it in full developiiicnt 
in its earliest recoids. The Book of Genesis gives an account 
of the creation c»f the world, hut the words usttd for that account 
indicate a language in a very high state of development, and 
this characteristic is sharply brougiit out by contrasting the 
refined mechauisin of the speech used by Moses with coniera- 
porary Egyptian records. Tlie influenco of the Semitic **11 the 
Hamitic group, or vice verad^ a- some assert, is of the slightest. 
The Semitic nation was at all times alien iu Africa, but it 
received {roin Egypt the precious gift of alpliabetic writing, 
which it handed on to the rest of the worhl, as if it were of its 
own proper invention. There arc two liranchos of the Semitic 
family, that of the North co:ist of Africa and of Alyssinia. 

The Semites po.s 808 Sed the rasttTii flonk of the Nile valhy 
from a remote period. The notoritms Kubjngatioii of Egypt 
by the Hiksos, and the dehcent of the Hebrews info Egypt, 
have left no linguistic traces in Africa ; but the coliuiisatiou of 
Cartilage from Pliceuicia has left its indelible trace iu monu- 
meiittil insc.iptions, in spite of the attionjit oj tin* Homans to 
destroy all trace of the foreign culture of iludr difcatod rival. 
Ceiiturres later tho Arabians conqinued the whole tiortherii co:ist 
of Africa beyond even the pillars <if Hercuhs, and Arabic sup¬ 
planted the old Egyptian language iu the Nile valley, aud 
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pii. 4 HDg aside, if not destroyiiig tlie Bamitic languages of 
Nuiiiidia and Mauretania^ l»ec:ime the domiriatit language of 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, with a distinct dialectic 
vnriatioD from the pure form of the Arahian desert and the 
Kordn. A third Semitic invasion of Africa took place ftom 
South Arabia across the Red Sea, and is known as the Ethiopian, 
or Geez, the language of Abyssinia. In course of time the 
ancient form of speech gave way to the modem Tigre and the 
cognate A tnhiric. These are spoken by a Christian population 
in a ret!Og>'ide state of culture. Travellers have brouht to notice 
two oilier distinct Semitic languages, the Uaidri and Saho on 
thf 6anks of Abyssinia, but of no iniportunce. 

The itifltieuce of the Arabic extends far beyond the limits of 
the settled populations of particular kingdoms. It is the vehicle 
of thought over tlie greater part of Africa, cither in the mouths 
of the Bedouin nomads, who surprise the travellers by their 
iiiiexpecteil appearance, or of in\ading conquerors, such as the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ; of enterprising merchants, such as the 
slave dealers, who are genenilly half-bred Arabs; of dominant 
races, such as tliat of Wuday in Central Afiica; and lastly, it 
is Uie insuument of the .spread of Mahometanism, and of what- 
Cicr culture existed independent of Europt-an contact. Up to 
tnis time it has bad entirely its own way, both as a religious 
and as a secular power, but it may be presumed that its progress 
will now be checked by the poweiful intrusion of the English, 
French and Dutch languages, and the resuscitation and culture 
of the numerous strong vernaculais wliich are ready to ihe hand 
of the Euiojjeau civiliser and iustiuctor. Tlie Arabs have 
left names in their language, Kabuil, Kafir, and Swabeli, wliich can 
never be forgotten. 

For the study of these languages we have ample supplies 
of grammatical words fnan the hands of great Qeriuau scholars^ 
and we have translations of the scriptures in Arabic, Ambaric 
aud Tigre. 

11, The Hamitic languages come next in order; they are 
presumed to be aliens frotn Asia, but at so remote a period 
that the tradition fails. It may be hold^ in the present state of 
our knowledge, to Cidl tliis subdivision a family ; it will be safer 
to style it a group," with marked resemblances. It may be 
subdivided into three sub-groups—(1) Egypt ; (2) North Africa; 
(3) Ethiopia. They probably have linguistic relations to each 
oilier, but they have not as yet been worked out so as to win 
universal concurrence, in the sense that the inter-relation of the 
Semitic languages is admitted as a fact of science. All the 
languages of the first sub-group have passed away from the lips 
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of men ; tlie Coptic died eome centuries a^o, and has a galva¬ 
nised existence as the veiiicle of reiigious ritual; the ISgj’ptiau 
died before tlse Christian era^ and as the tradition of its inter¬ 
pretation died also, it became linguistically extinct, or uniii* 
telligible, until revived by the genius of scholars of this century, 
As records carved on stone exist in this language, fully developed 
both as to its grammar uiul triple mode of writing, as far back 
as 4,000 3 ^ears before the Cliristian era, no nation in the world, 
and no family of languages, can coin|)cte with Kgypt and the 
Egyptian on the score of antiquity. Moreover, in the iiandling 
of words and grouping of sentences, we become aware that we are 
ilealing with an insiriiiiient of thouglit indefinitely more ancient 
than the most niicient of Semitic or Aryan records. Egyptian 
Imd its da 3 % and under Groco-Christian influences passed into 
Coj>tic, which again disappeared before the inroads of Arabic, 
thus supphing one of the most notable instances of a nation 
changing its language, as few will doubt that tlie Fellah of 
Egypt is the lineal descendant of the Egyptians as depicted in the 
roouuments. 

To the west of Egypt, along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
stretches that vast country known to the ancients as Libya, 
Herodotus, the father of history, knew about the Libyan tribes, 
as Greek and Phoenician colonies were settled on the const. This 
region was known to the Romans as Mauretania, Nuinidia, and 
GetuUa. These early settlers outlived the Phosnicians, Greeks, 
Romans and Vandals, and still struggle against the Arabs, Turks 
and French. The old Lil)yan language had no literature; it 
is dead, and is only faintly guessed at by inscriptions. The region 
is now known as Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, .Morocco and the great 
Sahara. In one sense, the name '^Berber” may inclnJe all the 
llamitic forms of speech of this sub-group, but other terms are 
are met with; either dialects, or separate languages: Kat)y]e in 
Algeria, Shilwa in Morocco, Tamaseq in the oasis of the Sahara, 
Zandga on the frontier of Senegal, The extinct language of 
the Canary Islands, the Quanch, .belonged to this group. 'I'he 
French have contributed a great deal to the knowledge of 
this branch of the Llamitic group, in which there is an entire 
absence of culture, and the majority of the population is nomadic 
and savage. 

The Ethiopian sub-group of the Hamitic group lies along the 
Bed Sea, intermixed geographically with the Ethiopian branch 
of the Semitic family already described. The languages are: 
the Sotn&li, Qalla, Beja or Bishari, Fuldsha, Datikali, Agau and 
several others. It so happens that some distinguished iingiiistio and 
ethnic scholars have resided upon the central boundary of the 
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great language-fields of North Africa. The Victoria Nyanza 
occiipiefl a remarkable ofhuical and linguistic position. It is here 
that the Bantu, Negro, Ntiba-Fulah, and Hamitic groups impinge 
on each other. Altesa, King of Uganda, is credited with being 
of Galla origin, ruling over Bantu subjects. Our knowledge of 
the trilies to tiie north of Victoria Nyanza is too imperfect to 
arrive at any certain couclusioiis. No Semitic infliieuces have 
been as yet felt in the culture, religion or language of these 
races. They are entirely uncivilized, without culture, generally 
pagan, nomadic, and savage. 

Gerinun scholars have contributed a great deal to our 
knowlerige of these languages, and wo have grammatical notices 
of several. In this group we have translations of the Scriptures 
in Coptic, Berber, ami Gal la. Alissionary societies have clung 
iiobl^', but witii little succes*!, to the Impeless task of making 
an impression on^ the Hamitic races in Ethiopia. In ibis 
corner of Afiica the prompter of improvement under European 
influences scorns to be the clu'cring. In spite of numerous 
attempts at exploration, little addition has boon made to geo* 
graphical knowledge of (hat dreary legion betwixt Abyssinia 
and the equator. Unlike the S(*inific fainil}', the Hamitic 
group has no rocognizahlo affinity with any linguistic families 
or groups in Asia. Its exist once on African soil dates back 
to at least six ilinu'-ami years and Iho area occupied is enormous. 
Lopsius and Block would include in this group the Hottentots 
of the extreme south, opening up questions of unsurpassed 
magnitude, for the decisir>n of which sufficient materials have 
not been collected. Tliis is onu of the quofttious which must 
he left to the jinlgment of the next gcneiation, when more 
accurate knowledge will find the link betwixt the pre-Semitic 
races of Africa and Mesopotamia. 

HI, We iiass to the third group, the Nuba-Fuiah, the least 
well-known, and the most doubifnl classification. Up to this 
time we have dealt with inflexive languages; all that remains 
in Afiiciils agglutinative. Ethnologically speaking, the Semitic, 
Hamitic and Nuba-Fulah belong to “ lank, cnrly-baired” races. 
All that remains of Africa consists of wooHy-floecy, or woolly- 
tufted haired ” races. It docs not follow that the linguistic fissures 
should be the same as the ethnic, and wo know that the con¬ 
trary often prevails. Friederich Muller lays it down tlial this 
group, whose habitat is partly in the midst of the Negro group, 
and partly on their noith^m frontier, is distinctly separate from 
the Negra both by physical appearance, and other certain ethnical 
details. It occupies a position midway betwixt the Hamitic 
and Negro; and here let it be borne in mind, that the Bintu 
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family is supposed to occupy the same intermediate position; hut 
the B^utu, botli in their physical and physiological characteristics, 
take after their negro progenitors, while the Nu1>a-Fulal] ap¬ 
proximate more to the Hamitic. The connexion between the 
Nuba and Fulah seems by no means certain. Let us consider 
each separately : 

The Nuba sub-group reach from tlie field of the Fulah family 
eastward, - to the field of the Ethiopian sub-group of the Hamitic 
group. The pure Nubians now inhabit the valley of the Nile, 
from tlie first to the second cataract. They call tllemKf'l^es 
Barabra, and are Mahometan. Schweinfurth’s uairaiivu shows 
that they are a dominant race, superior in power and cuUiut; to 
the lower pagan races of their group, into wliose territory they 
make inroads as merchants and slave-catchers. It is reinarkahle 
that the Nubians must have moved into their present habitat 
in historical times, as Herodotus docs not mention them, and 
could not have overlooked them had they l>een there. Tlie name 
firs,! appears in Evatosthenos, who wrote, in the lattor 
half of the third century B, C. of them as a great people, not 
subject to tlie Ethiopians of Mcroe; they must have in the 
interval immigrated from the west. We read of later inimi- 
gratiouB of the same race in tlie time of Diocletian, 300 A. I >. 
The names of other languages, or dialects closely connected with 
Nubian are given ; these races are wholly without cultiiro and 
Itteraiure and imperfectly known, and dwell in the Nile valley. 
With far less certainty the t^hangalla, on the river Tak.^zi and 
Atbara, known to us by the reports of the Roman Catholic 
priest Boltrame^ and the Wukuavi and Masai, who arc made 
known to us hy the Protestant missionaries at Moinhasa^ are in¬ 
cluded in the Niiha sub-group. Still more hazardous and de¬ 
pendent upon the collection of future material, is the assignment 
to this sub-group of the numerous Irihes whose existence has 
been revealed to us by Schweinfurth and Junker, on tlie water¬ 
shed of the basins of the Nile and the Welle. Unfortunately a 
fire deKirojed all Schweinfurth's linguistic collections. Tliey are 
the Monbuttu, the N;iam-nynni, the Knj and the Colo. It 
must be left to the next generation to decide with certainty con¬ 
cerning the language of these tribes. Before leaving the group 
of Nuba-Fniah, it may he mentioned tliat it is classed elhnolo- 
gically with the Dravidian and Kolarinn families of India. 

The Fulah family is found on the West Coast. The word 
means yellow.’’ The Fulah considers himself greatly superior 
to Negro, and claims a place among “white men.” He is 
found living intermixed with the Negro from the Lower Senegal 
In the west to Darftir in the cast, and from Timbuktu and 
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Haiisea lu the west to Yoruha iu the south. He first made 
liis appeHrauce aa a plundering intruder, and he is a Mahometan. 
]n the kingdoms of Sokotu and Qandu there is a Fulah power. 
The name appears os Pul, Pulo, Fulah, Fulbe, Fell&U, Fiilado. 
"J'lie Fuluh race has intermixed with the Negro, which has p( 0 - 
iluced other varieties. Furtuuately, we have an excellent grani- 
iiiar by Reiclmrdt, and a translation of some chapters of the 
liible by Consul Baikie, Seven varieticH of languairf^s or dinlects 
(for it is impossible to say which) are recorded ; but Futa Jallo, 
on the river Senegal, is accepted as the standard. Its linguistio 
ijatuies are tlie use of affixes, and the existence of genders, 
latioual un<l irratioriah The languages may bo accepted as 
belonging to one family, and all going back to the same mother* 

notice must be made of Lepsius’ Monumental Work, the 
Nubische Giainmatik 1880, in vvliich the learned old man con¬ 
denses his experience of forty years, for the writer of tliose pages 
met iiini ill 1813 at the gteat Pyramid during bis celebiated 
scientific exploration, and his atteutiou has been continuously 
directed to tliis, his favourite subject, dining his long peaceful 
and iioiioiired life us Professor and Custodian of the Berliu 
Museum. Besides the Nulnau grammar, and a Gernian*Nubiau 
vocabulary, and a translation of a Gospel, and an appendix on tlie 
dialects of the Nubian, iu a long introduction be passes under 
review the whole subject of the cla>Kification of African lan¬ 
guages. With the utinoHt respect for the opinions of this grand 
old scholar, it is but just to state that there are too many question¬ 
able points of ethnology and Comparative philology propounded, 
to allow of their lieing accopted otherwise than pruviMonally or 
as a basis for future investigation. 

IV. From absence of a belter name the next group is styled the 
Negro group, a name unquestionably inadoquato. It is, in fact, a 
conglomeration of totally iiuconnected component parts, something 
analogous to Lite old Turanian iu Asia of a quarter of a century ago: 
a kind of bag into which all languages, which could not be 
provided for elsewhere, were provisionally flung. Just ns tlie 
word Turanian has gradually disappeared from Asiatic classi¬ 
fications, or been gradually reduced to the comparatively moderate 
limits of one family, even so the term “ Negro," which is totally 
insufficient, will disappear, giving way to a scientific, or at least 
intelligible nomenclatuie. 

We must recollect that the Negro typo Is a very marked one, 
and appears distinctly on the monuments of old Egypt 3000 
years ago ; and, though it may have undergone much admixture 
iu the interior, it is pure on the coast. Of the purity of the 


speech. 

Here 
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languages ne cannot speak with certainty. The presence of 
the Nuba-Fulah from the uorth, the preseitce of the Maliometiin 
religion in their midst, the intliieuce of European nations and 
Ameiicanised Negroes on the coast, must leave an influence. 
The Haussa is the great coiiimercial languago of Central Africa, 
far exceeding the limits of the region occupied by the llaussa 
race. It is an isolated language, and has borrowed certain character- 
isiics from contact with Haniitic and Semitic races. It is 
spoken even ns far north as Tripoli. It is atiiihuted by one 
scliolar to the Hamitic group, by another to the Nuba-Fulab, by 
a third to the Negro group. It might have been prehuined tlint 
there was a general consensiia that these Negro languages were 
independent of any other group of languages ; hut so great a 
scholar as Bleek has laid it down, that some of the Negro lan¬ 
guages actually belonged to the same family as the Bantu, and 
others were related to them. This shows how fur wo are at present 
from any c* rtainty, on any portion of the subject, fiom the 
absence of sulHcieut mateiiiil. 

As far as we know they are all agglutinative, but that 
is but a slight link of connexion ; the Negro griuip by uo 
means extenil^ all over Afiicu, but it comprises tlic greui bulk 
of the popnlutum. A race willi less inbcient vitality would have 
been extinguished by the trials which it has Inul to undergo, 
circumscribed to the south and east by the Bantu, pn^ssod upon 
to the north l)y the Nuba-Fulah, and deported iii millions by 
the Europeans. Tbo Negro may bo said to sliare with the Bush¬ 
man the honour of being the originul inhabitant of Africa. Tho 
tract from the river Senegal to tlie river Niger is the seat of 
tho pure Negro, but the return from America, or from captured 
vessels, of freed Negroes of very mixed races, has affucteil tliia 
purity,.and some of the mixed race.s, containing Uumiiic, Bumitic, 
and Fulab eleineiits, are the finest. 

Everything about the languages of this group must be accep- 
ed as provisional. We know neither the extt*nt of tlie variety 
of the language®, of their relation to each other, of their dia¬ 
lectical variations, nor have w*e full infonnatiou regarding thoso 
languages of which we have vocahulaiics or grammatical notes. 
We can hardly define the boundaries of the field of lungiiaoeSj 
and they have absolutely no literature, Ono thing is clear, iliat 
they cannot have l>ccii derived from one stock, tlnmgh all that 
are known are agglutinative in structure. There must have 
been many distinct sued plots, fur not only docs tho grammatical 
structure forbid tlic hypothesis of any original unit}’, but there 
is no such uniformity of vocabulary as would support the idea. 

The region extends right across Africa in its broadest extent 
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from the West Coast to tlie Nilo valleyy where, four groups of 
kiigunges meet^ somewhere iu the 4th or 5tli degree of North 
Latitude. 

Not a monument, raised by Negro hand, remains to testify the 
materia) gieutness of the tribes, or tell of some exliuct civilization, 
as iu America or Asia. Tliere is no written character, for the 
Vti character is merely a modern adaptation of an idea imported 
from Europe, Proverbs and oral traditions of uncertain antiquity 
live on tlie lips of men, but no Negro sage or legislator lives in 
the recollection of the people. In fact there is no history, and 
nothing worth recording, and no past, and it is difficult to believe 
that there is u promise of a better future. But they are not 
broken races, hiding themselves iu the depths of forests, and few 
iu number and poor; on the contrary, their number is as the 
Bauds of the sea, nor is the climate insalubrious to them or 
unproductive, but they liave rude agricultural wealth, and 
miueial wealth is not absent. It cannot be stated as a fact, or 
even presumed as a proliability, that before the outburst of 
Mahometan pn)sel 3 aism they were oppressed from the outside, as 
they were iiiaccc‘.''.sible, and neither Egyptian, Persiau, (ireek, 
Komau, or pre-Malionietan Araii could get at them. They are 
not found to be didicieiit in inteiligoiice, when trained in European 
schools, and sclecied individuals are susceptible of the highest 
culture. They have been ciused by chronic internal warfare, 
ciituo absence of public opinion, or pcrsoual independence, 
domestic slaverv’, the absence of any kind of expoitaiilc manu¬ 
factures ; men and womeii have not risen to the dignity of wear¬ 
ing decent clothing. Nv> messenger ever came to them with a 
hook-reiigion, reproving, advising, elevating, holding out examples 
and warnings: for he it remembered, to the hook-religious, however 
theologically eironcous, Asia is indebted fur her civiliz.itiou. The 
Negro was never privileged to discover the art of writing, by 
wliioli ids language would Ijave become tlie baudinaid of j)rogresa 
and morality, and he has remained, down to our days, the prey 
to sluvciy, cauuil»alism, wilcliciaft. of tlie most odious character, 
and human baciificos of monstrous abomination. 

It must not he supposed that no progress has been made: 
of some languages of the Negro group we have noble gram¬ 
mars, the work of great scholars : we have numerous trans¬ 
lations of the Holy Scriptures, and plenty of religious and 
educational works: we have grammatical notices of the greatest 
value and vocabularies of others, but the most competent 
authorities describe a great many of the languages of which 
we have sufficient knowledge, as isolated, admitting of no 
affinity to any other known variety. This by itself suggests 
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that tbe linguistic phenomena of the Negro region have not yet 
been fully exposed to view. We do not find isolated languages 
elsewhere, except in rare cases, and they arc generally survivals 
of extinct families. The vast empty spaces on tlie map, which 
have hitherto evaded the pen of the geographer and cartographer, 
and the tale of every explorer, warn us of the presence of a great 

terra incognita^’ and unrevealed uiillions. It is like ^standing upon 
the sea shore and listening to the coufusec] noise of tbe waves, 
or upon a high tower, and listening to the murmur caused by 
tlie sound'of voices below, for we know nothing for certain with 
regard to the languages of Negroland Even the vast colleo 
lions in the monumental work of I^^oelle, Pulyglotta Arricaiia. for 
which he received the Volney prize, resemble u bandfiil of shells 
tossed upon the shore and picked up at random after having been 
blown far into the interior ; for he picked up his knowledge from 
the frail recollections of released slaves, and Ids records are of 
no use until they pass under tbe hands of the skilful assurter, 
and not of much use even then. 

There has been a constant pressure from tbo savage tribes in 
the interior down the river-basins to the sea coast, cru.^bing and 
breaking up tbe tribes, which have already reached the coast and 
tasted the sweets of conimerce and low civilization. In tbe intciior 
are found the raw products wliicb uie required fur export, and 
the savage races wish to free themselves from the go-betweens 
on tbe coast: thus new languages force theinsrlvcs into notice. 
Even with regard to languages well known scholars cannot agree 
as to their classification, and there is a pleutifnl crop of linguis¬ 
tic quarrels. It is worthy of remark tliat the greatest assistance 
in composing grammars and translating the Holy Sciiptuics, has 
l>eeD rendered by one who was himself a slave, and, ielca.ied by 
British cruisers and trained in British sciiools, has risen to be a 
Bishop,Samuel Crowtlier. 

To render the subject intelligible, three great territories or sub¬ 
groups may be carried out in Negroiand on purely geographical 
considerations, and, dividing each into two sections, the name of 
the chief language can be stated; 

I. Western Negroland* From the basin of tbe River Senegal 
to the basin of tbe Quarrab bruucli of the river Niger. 

II. Central Negroland. From the bu>>in of liie Biuue branch 
of the river Niger, and of the Lower United Niger, to the basin 
of Lake Chad. 

Hi. Eastern Negroland, Basin of the upper Nile, 

In Wesiein Negroland there are, fur sake of convenience, marked 
off iilo sections. 

1. From the Senegal river to Cape Palmas. 
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II. From Cai)e Palmas to the basin of the Lower Niger (ex¬ 
clusive.) 

The llrst section comprises the French and English Colonies 
of Senegatnbia and Sierra Leone, the free state of Liberia, and 
the great languages of MaiHiing<». Serawullie, Bainbara/ Vei, 
Siisu, Mencio, Woluf, Felnp, Btillom, Teinne, Sbcrbnrougb, Hauasa 
and Sourhai, spoken at Tunbnktn on the Upper Niger. Some of 
these languages are the vernaculars of great heathen or Ma¬ 
hometan independent nationalities, of whom indivMuals are met 
in the European Tuart<i, while countless thousands are beyond 
European kon, and, in spite of the continuous exertions made by 
French and English to open a route from the Coast to the Upper 
Niger, it has not been accomplished yet. 

Ill the Second Section are situated the famous ivory, gold, 
and slave coasts, with the English colony of Cape Coast castle 
and Lagos, the teirible kingdoms of Ashanti and Dahomey, the 
independent repnldirs of Yornbaland, and the kingdom of Nupe 
on the Quarrah branch oi tiie Niger. Here are spoken the follow¬ 
ing languages, which are well-known : the Kru, Gtebo, Basa, Ewe, 
Igaruk, Nupo, Yornba, Odhchi, and Akra or Qa, with iheir nu¬ 
merous dialects an<l scores nf different names. 

In the second tercitoiy ofNegrolund there arc also two sections:-* 

I. The basin of the Niger within the limits stated. 

II. The basin of lake Chad. 

In the former territory our knowledge was restricted to the 
Const districts ; in this territory we pierce into the interior of 
Africa, and our information is very incomplete. Commerce and 
mission work have exituded up the delta of the United Niger, 
but there are no European settlements. The languages spoken 
are the Ibo, Efik, Okrika. Brass, Biuncy, Mbafu, old Calabar, and 
Mitshi, Al)ove the junctions of the streams we hear of other 
languages, hut the river Binuc flows from undiscovered countries, 
ami is one of the problems of the future. Of the basin of lake 
Chad our knowledge is gathered from the reports of adventurous 
travellers, like Burtli, Nachtigall and others, and we know of the 
language of Bortiu, or Kanuri, Baghirnii, Tibbre or Tedah, Maba, 
and others with more or less detail. They are but a drop in the 
ocean of languages and dialects spoken betwixt the Sahfira and 
the Northern bend of tlie Kongo, which time must reveal. 

The striking feature is, that in this central region W'e have 
powerful kingdoms and a certain amount of civilization, but 
commerce in vain tries to reach it from Tripoli across the Sah&ra 
from tin) north, or up the Niger from the south. No European 
foot but that of the hardy explorer, with his life in, his hand^ has 
as yet tried these regions. 
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The tliird territory comprises more familiar gronud, as the 
irhole is uomitiJilly under t'he Khedive of Egypt. Tlie first sec<- 
tioii comprises the tribes dwelling in the basin of the White Nile, 
and the second section the imperfectly known tribes of the tracts of 
the Bahar al Ghazal. They are all downright savages and seem 
likely to continue so, as the attempt to annex these regions to E^ypt 
and put down the slave trade appears to have prodneed greater 
evils in the unhappy coutitry tliuu it had to endure before. For 
the present, at least, the veil lias fallen over these regions, and 
lin wuistic knowledge will not advance. 

V. We pass on to tlic Bantu fainil}', for a family It is in llio 
strictest sense, and therefore a mighty contra,st to the great un¬ 
connected, incoliercut group which we have just pas.sed urnlcr 
review. It includes all Africa south of tiio equator, allowing for 
the enclave of the Hottcntot-htishman group. 

The veteran Dr. Kiapf claims the merit of the great discovery, 
that a siuole family <>f langnages prevailed (hrougliout Africa 
south of the equator, with ceitain reserved iract.s for the Hotten¬ 
tot and Bushman. It was iinleed a great, di.seovery, announced by 
him in 1845, under (he name of the Zinjian, a thoroughly un- 
suitahle name, or Nih-tic, a thorougldy inapplicahle name. The 
uame Bantu, or “ men,” is now accepted. In spite of the wide 
spread of this family from shore to .shore, there is unmistakeahle 
evidence in their genius, their phonetics, and tiieir vocahidaiy, that 
all the languages had a common motlier: they can he dealt with 
in the same manner as we deal with the Aryan, Dravidian, and 
Semitic families. Some of the fcature-s of the common parent ap¬ 
pear in each of the descendants. Tlie language of the Ama Xo.sa, 
commonly called Kafir, is allowed for tlic present to occupy the 
first rank. However, wc must rememher that the linguistic and 
ethnical stnata are not always uniform. Some tribes in Lower 
Guinea speak a Bantu language, though belougbg ethnologically 
to a pure negro type. 

The language-field of this family exceeds that of any other, 
but it would 1)6 unsafe to state any, even approximate, idea of the 
population. New tribes are being made known to us every year. 
It is entirely independent of any other type of language, having 
remarkable features of its own. It has been well studied by ex¬ 
cellent scholars, boll) in detail, in separate languages, and as a 
family by great comparative linguists, B\ich as Bleek and Frie- 
derich Muller. It is distinctly agglutinative in method, i)at also 
alliteral and subject to remarkable euphonic laws. It has on its 
frontier ’ been influenced by alien neighbours, for we And in some 
lant^uavea clipks, borrowed from the Busiiman; and on the 
North-easterp frontier Hamitic influences are felt in conterminous 
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languages. However, so little is known for certain, that the deve< 
lopmeut of this marvellous family must be left to the next gene* 
ration. Friederich Muller confidently indicates Semitic and 
HamitJc influences, which must date back to the infancy of the 
language. 

Bleek, who had actual knowledge of the subject, in addition to 
a profound knowledge of language generally, records his opinion 
on the characteristics of the family. The words are polysyllabic^ 
and the syllables open : di|)hthoi»gs rare ; of derivative prefixes there 
were originally sixteen, hut only two have a decided reference to 
distinctions observed in nature, being restricted to nouns respecting 
reasonable beings, the one in the singnlar, the other in the plural 
number. The form of this latter is 6a, actually or in some other 
manner obtained from It. There are few adjectives, and in their 
phtce, most generally, a particular construction is used. The geni¬ 
tive is denoted by a prefixed genitive particle. The cases are in¬ 
dicated by prepositions; different kinds of verbs are formed by 
variation of the ending and moods, and the perfect time is indi¬ 
cated ill the same way. The most simple form of the verb is the 
piijgnlar of the imperative. 

lileek paid also much attention to the euphonic laws which 
t'iffereutiated one language, or branch of language, of this family 
from the other. He -showed that the languages differed from 
each other more than the language of the Teutonic and Neo* 
Latin family differ from each other. Tlie greater bulk of words 
in each language, though identical in origin, became wholly dis- 
«imi!ar, owing to the action of the euphonic laws which change 
tlndr form. The grammatical forms are also very different And 
this difference is to such an extent, that the Ama Xosa and Bechu* 
ana cannot understand each other, though in the same branch of 
the family, Bleek took pains to illustrate this new form of what 
he calls the great “Grimm” law of transmutation of sound in 
Bautu. There are three clicks in the language of the Rafirland 
Bub-l)ranch. 

Some further explanation seems required of the euphonic or 
alliteral concord, which is so striking a feature. The initial element 
of tlie noun, a letter, or letters, or a syllable appears as the initial 
element of the adjective; the pronoun assumes the form corres¬ 
ponding to the initial of the noun for which it stands; the impor¬ 
tant part of the inytial of the governing noun is detached to assist 
in forming tho bond of connection with, and control over, the noun 
or pronoun governed in the genitive ; grrai/d 

i dimwit iZawii Zi ya li Zud Lizui Ldwx* 

Sheep (of) me they do it hear voice (of) me. 

Bearing in mind that vast portions of the territory of the B£ntu 

6 
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language-field have only been imperfectly explored, or not ex¬ 
plored at alb we adopt provisionally the classiGcation into three 
branches, the Southern^ the Eastern^ and Western. Each of these 
is again subdivided into sub-branches, which are sufTiciont for 
present necessities, but which, as regards the Eastern and Western, 
must be indefinitely extended as time goes on, to admit of proper 
classification of the scores of languages which come under ob¬ 
servation*. This classification is inainlj' based on geographical flata* 

Each traveller who finds his way from the Eastern to the West¬ 
ern sea, or vice versa^ or visits the coast of Miiata Yanvo at 
Eabebe, or of the Kazeinbe at Luuda, or the Kassougo, finds him¬ 
self in the midst of teeming thousands. New tribes and new lan¬ 
guages or dialects are revealevl each year. We have the advantage 
in this family of grammatical works in two of the languages of the 
West Coast, the Bunda and Kongoeso, written by Koinan Catholic 
missionaries iu the sixteenth ceulury, which supply a certain 
standard, by which the iiifiuouce of time upon those unwritten, 
and therefore fleeting, vocalisms cun he inea.surcd. Travellers who 
have passed from Zanzibar to the West Coast, south of the p<|ua- 
tor, distinctly record the fact, that communications could Ijc held 
betwixt speakers of Swaheli and of the languages of West Africa. 

The southern branch has been divided by Bleok info tluee 
sub-branches: L Kafirlaud. II. Bechuaiiu-land. HI. Teko 3 ’a, 
The word Kafir was applied by the Mahunielan invader.s of llie 
East Coast to all the pagan tribes of the interior, and is ofitu 
used very laxly in linguistic books, but it is now .slricily appli¬ 
cable to one trite only of this sub-bianch, the Ama Xo.sa, cele¬ 
brated for their constant waifure with the English aiul Dutch. 
Clo.sely allied to them are the celebrated Ama Zulu, and the loss 
well known Amaponda, Amafingu, Ainazwai, Matabido, Makalalu, 
the ruling tribe in Umzilas kingdom, and the scattered bands 
of Maviti, or Watuta, known by many other namt.s Nortli of the 
Zambesi. The two great languages of tliis sub-branch are 
thoroughlj'* well known, and have become the vehicle of a large 
grammatical, devotional, and educational literature, under the 
influence of the great English and American Missionary Societies. 

The Bechuana-land sub-branch comprises the languages of 
tlie majority of the vast population which occupies the interior 
of Africa, south of the tropic of Capricorn, intermixed with 
busiinien and half-blood tribes. They are separated from the 
Kafir sub-branch by the Drakenburg range ; southward tliey 
extended to the Grange River ; westward to the Kalahari Desert, 
and northward-as far AS the Lake Ngami. Being powerful, they 
have brought under subjection tribes telonging to the eastern 
Md western branches of this family. There are two divisions 
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of this sub-branch, the eastern and western. The eastern 
Bcchuana tribes are the Basiito, Who speak Sesuto; the Batan, 
who speak Setan; the lidtsetse, who speak Se-tsetse; the 
Bn-inapela, wlto speak Sc-mapela ; the Ba-puti, who speak Se-puti ; 
the Ba-tlouijg who speak Se-tloung and others. The western 
Bechiidua tribes are the Ba-roluug, who speak Se-rolung; the 
Ba-hlapi, who speak Se-hlapi; the Ba-kltwena, who speak 
Se-khweua ; tite Ba-kaa, who speak Se-kaa ; the Ba-man* 
gwato, wlio spoak Sc-bangwato; the Iklakololo; and the 
lilarutsc Makonda, on the Zambesi river, described by Dr. 
llolub. The words of this sub-branch sound harsh, and its 
pronounciation offers a striking contrast to the melodiousness of 
the Zulu, to whicli language, however, it has a greater resem¬ 
blance tlian to the Kafir. There are no clicks in this sub-branch, 
and there is an ni)UDdancc of linguistic and educational works, 
for which we are indebted to tho missionaries. 

TIte third sub-hninch of the southern branch is the Tekeza, 
spoken to the north-east of the Kafir sub-branch, and some 
distance to the north of Dclagoa Bay, and in the neighbourhood 
of Lorenzo iilarqnez, A remarkable linguistic phenomenon is 
vouched for by l)r, Blcck, that the tribes occupying the entire 
coast-line of Zuliilnnd used to speak Tekeza languages, which 
t ley have abandoned in favour of Kafir. Some few of the 
Katal tribes arc said to speak among themselves Tekeza lan¬ 
guages. Clicks are unknown, except in those dialects which have 
come under Zulu inilueuce. The southern and Zuluised tribes 
of tins sub-branch are the Atnaiicolosi, aliout 2,000 in number, 
in Natal; tlie northern are the Aiiuitonga and Ama-hlocuga, 
living near Dolngoa Bay. The former seems to be a generic name 
for a variety of tribes inhabiting the interior of the Portuguese 
coast. Nothing has been published to illustrate the language 
of this sub-brancli. 

It is doubtful whether this sub-branch will stand the test of 
furllier inquiry, for, as far as the reports of the explorers of this 
tract inform us, the dominant races speak Zulu, and the conquer¬ 
ed and siibonlinate races speak Sesuto. 

The eastern branch of the Bantu family is the creation of 
tho last twenty years of English and American exploring, No 
book has yet been written which gives any account of the pheno-* 
meua disclosed ; in the course of the next quarter of a century 
there will be a rich han^est of accumulated niateiials. The outlines 
of the field may be marked with certainty’, but it is virgin soil. 
Wo have taken the responsibility of dividing it into three sub¬ 
branches, based upon geographical features 

1.—The lower basin of the Biver Zambesi. 
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II. —Zanzibar and its adjacent territory, North of Lake Nyasaa, 
and draining into the Indian Ocean. 

III. —The basina of the Victoria Nyanza, and Lake Tang¬ 
anyika as far west as Nyangwe. 

The first sub-branch, the Zambesi basin, comprises an ever- 
increasing nutal>er of languages spoken by the tribes which come 
into contact with the missionaries, who have lately invaded that 
river and Lake Nyassa ; the boundary of this sub-branch on the 
east extends north to an imaginary line separating it from (he 
Zanzibar sub-branch, and on the west as far into Central Africa 
as the Victoria Falls. Considering the extremely scanty extent 
of materials, this grouping must be deemed entirely provisional, 
and only a convenient mode of collecting the names of language's 
known to exist in a certain territory. It is only by con.statit 
study of the narratives of travellers and missionaries that infor¬ 
mation can be gained, but the scientific character of the inforui- 
ants gives a value to what they state far beyond the random 
jottings down of the ordinary traveller. So far as it goes, it is 
accurate, but it goes only a very little way'. We gratefully 
acknowledge a dictionary of some standing of the Nyassa by 
Bebman, and a grammar of that language by Riddell of the 
Free Church Mission. This is the language of Lake Nyassa, 
and if cultivated, and made the vehicle of instruction, will ex¬ 
tinguish its weaker rivals. 

There are nineteen languages already recorded in thissubdiranch. 
The Portuguese occupation of the basin of the Zambd'si for more 
than two centuries has added ootliing to linguistic knowledge, 
but small valuable treatises are now being compiled by the 
missionaries, and of some, such as the Yao, Makua; Maugang.'t 
and Makonde, they have appeared, and vocabularies of otbers, 
and the habitat of these tribes is known. 

The second sub-branch is the Zanzibar; this extends from 
the island of Ibo, on the confines of the Mozambique territory, 
along the coast of the Indian Ocean, to the confines of the Galla 
and Wakiiafi where the Bdntu family meeU the tribes of the 
Hamitic and Nuba-Fulah groups already doscrilied. It embraces 
all the low coast, and the range of mountains running parallel tu 
the coast, from the confines of the Zambesi sub-branch, to the 
country of the Masai of the Nuba-Fulah group. The dominant 
language throughout this sub-branch is the Swalidli, the speech 
of the coast, as its name indicates, deeply afifected by Arabic, 
used by Mahometans, and expressed in the Arabic character, and 
infiuenced by Arabic culture, but uniutelligiVde to the savages 
of the interior. These savage languages are being slowly deve¬ 
loped by the labours of the missionaries. For the Swabdii all 
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bus been done that is required bj Bishop Steere and Dr, Krapf, 
but of the other languages we have little more than bnef 
vocabularies, or short notices, but it is a promise for the future to 
have got so much. It gives some idea of the rapidly expanding 
knowledge, to mention that Friederich Muller only gives three 
languages of the sub-brunch, which, owing to the diligence and 
energy of explorers, is now so rapidly expanding. It is pleasant 
to read in the reports that such a one is busy at the languages, 
has grammars and vocabularies, or a translation of a gospel in 
hand, and this is going on all down the line; and the funds are 
entirely provided by religious societies, who thus indirectly con¬ 
tribute to the extending of science. 

Several islands, siicli as the Arcliipelago of Comoro, are included 
in this sub-branch, but Madagascar, as belonging to a different 
linguistic system, is excluded, if any Africans are in that island 
as slaves or settlors, they must be treated as aliens. It is 
remarkable, that our great explorers have generally accomplished 
their tusks by the aid of Swalu^li, and a class of interpreters 
seems always available who speak this lingua Franca. We 
predict for this language a renuirkal)Ie position in the civilisation 
of Eivsteru Africa, but small grammatical notices are appearing 
of others of the twenty-seven recorded mimes of this sub-branch, 
Mich as the Shambala, Booudei, Zaramo, Guido, and Angaridzu, 
in addition to vocabularies. 

The third sub-braiich, that of the Victoria and Tanganyika 
Lakes, has been formed at a date entirely subsequent to the latest 
information available to Friederich Muller, and is the result of 
Sianlcy*s famous journey across the Dark Continent, and the two 
great religious inic'.sions planted by the Church Missionary 
Society aiul London Missionary Society in answer to his challenge. 
If in five years so much has been done, what will he the result 
at the end of a quarter of u century ? In connexion with Victoria 
Nyauza many langtuiges have l)eeu indicated, and their existence 
substantiated. In th^e language of the court of the King of 
Ug.anda, a portion of the Sciiptures has been translated; of tlie 
Nyamwezi we have a grammatical notice by Bishop Steere. The 
northern boundary of this snh-branch is the line of contact of 
the Negro, Hamitic, and Nuba-Fulah groups already alluded to. 
On the east it is conturminoiis with the Zanzibar 8ul>-brancb, 
and to the south with that of the Zambesi. To the far west an . 
imaginary line must be drawn due south from Nyangwe on the 
Lualaha (which Stanley proved to be the Kongo), until it reaches 
the Zambesi. Beyond that point the languages recorded must 
be entered in the western branch of the fi&ntu family, until, 
in due time, we have collected enough material to establldi a 
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separate group or familji as the case may be^ for Central Africa 
Hoiith of the equator and north of Uie Zatiihdsi, which, with 
the rxceptiou of th« tract of Guaeron, is now wholly unknown. 
In couneclion with Lake Tanganyika w« have infoniiatiou from 
the south, owing to tlie exploration of tlie Geographical Society, 
and the visit of the Free Church Missionaries from Lake Nyassa. 
We have English missionaries established on une part of Lake 
Tanganyika, and French Homan Catholic missionaries at another. 
Nothing - of a tangible linguistic character has reached us yet, 
but we are enabled to record the names and position of the tribes 
speaking distinct languages, or, possibly dialects of languages, 
and leave it to time to fill in the picture. 

Wc can see no limit to the expansion of this sub-branch, which 
will comprise all the unknown tribes inhabiting the basin of the 
tipper waters of the Kongo, and the mysterious lakes of Mocro 
and Bangweolo. English commerce wil I soon devt'lopo itself 
upon the road traced out by English luis^itnl:l^ies, and English 
and American explorers. The names which come practically 
before us, read like the names in some fairy talc: they will 
fall into the places allotted for thorn, and thogicat frame of East 
Africa ill the southern tropic will gradually be tilled up, and in 
a few years the explorers from the west will shake hands with 
the explorers from the 04 «t at Nyangwe. We have reason to 
believe that the same family of languages arc spoken in the 
whole basin of the Kongo, but Nortliwaid of Nyangwe tluue 
is a terra incognita betwixt the West side of the Albert Nyanza 
and the basin of the mysterious river Welle. In the fullness of 
time the geographical and linguistic secrets of this region 
will be revealed, ami wc shall be able to trace the line 
where the Negro and Bantu races march together, and impinge 
on each otlier, and possibly affect each other’s languages. 

The western hraflfch of the Bantu family comprises tho 
western half of south tropical Africa from the Nama(|na-liujd 
of the Hottentot group to tho south, as far north as the Kame- 
rfin mountains. To the north an uncertain boundary of unex¬ 
plored territory divides it from tho Negro fiehl, and it is remark¬ 
able that some tribes, ethnically Negro, speak Bantu languages. 
To the east there is the vast space of unexplored Central Africa, 
on both banks of the Kongo, savages, cannibals, and warlike. 
There are three sub-branches :— 

I.— The Portuguese Colony of Angola and its dependencies 
and the country south, up to the condues of Namaqua-land. 

IL—The basin of tlie Lower Kongo. 

III.— ^Tbe basin of the Ogoway-Gabun and the country north 
of the equator as far as the Kameruu mountains. The whole 
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of tliia branch presents a hopeful fiold for enquiry, as there is 
a great deal of life along the whole coast, iinder the influence of 
English, French, German, Portuguese, Spanish and American 
visitors for different purposes. 

In tho first sub-branch wo find the Herero language and the 
Shiiulouga of Ovampo, spoken by tribes nominally under English 
influence, south of tho rivtT Cunciic. North of that river, 
within the Portuguese colony of Angola, the Bmida language 
Is spoken. Wo have tho advantage here of grammar and 
dictionaries by Cannecattint, Captichin, published at Lisbon 
150t A. D. It apparently extends over a large tract, but later 
travellers have reported the existence of another language 
spokeu at ilihe, and other names arc given beyond the Portu¬ 
guese frontier, and tlie Gerniau travellers, Pogge and Buchner, 
who ponetratoil to Kahebo, the capital of Ahiatu Yaiivo, have 
brougltt hack other namoK, btU very litrle cortaitlt 3 ^ 

Tlie .sub-branch of tlie Kongo basin contains the germ of new 
discovauie.s, as missionaiies and exploiers are pushing up the river 
as fur as Slanh^y pool. The Kougoc.se. or Fiote, is illustrated by a 
grammar by Bru.^cioltus, published at Rome lO.jfl A.I). It may 
in a few yeais that ue .shall have steamers from Stanley pool 
to Nvungwe, and a row (»f new hmgUiigeH revealed to us. We 
may reckon with ceitaini-y on icceiving veiy .shortly information 
of tho dialects of tlie basiu of the Kongo we.sl of the pool, and 
translations of the Holy Scuj)tiues 

From this sub-branch so lepleie with undefined promise, yet 
at present with no fruit wliiclj is the result of modern culture, 
we pass r.ortliwarils into the suh-hranch of the OgoMah-Gahua 
basin, and find several w< ll d-dined lungttages illustrated hy 
woiks of great merit, levialingto us most completely tlie 
nature of tlio langnag*\s ii-od by the Mpongwe, Dualia, Dikole, 
l.Mihu. Binibia, Bakde, and the residents of the island of Fernan¬ 
do Po. Wo have good ami sufficient grammar.^ translations of 
poninns of tim Holy Scriptures, and ahnndauce of smaller works, 
llm result.s of the labour^, uf English and American missionaries 
over a long course of years. 

We have recorded one liundred and forty-three names of languages 
of this family, probably <»ue-third ordy ot the vast number of 
which we know nothing htit which will emerge into light. Some of 
these names will iepi>sent liialects only of a greater language: 
some will be more synonyms (jf language^ already recorded, for this 
pitfall is always open to the linguist. Travellers may bring liome 
a vocabulary with a new name, Inn. after careful sifting, it may be 
found to be an old friend with slight variations. We take leave 
of this magnificent family with the feeling that it is the only 
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one whicb, ia a linguistic sense^ can compete with the great Aryan 
family. 

YL Driven down to the extreme south of the Continent of 
Africa, and only saved from extinction by the advent of the 
English and by the efforts of Christian missionaries, we find the 
sixth and last linguistic group, which, but for the smallness 
of the population, ought to form two groups, as the component 
parts have no relation whatever to each other. We allude to 
the group of tiie Hottentot bushinen. Tlieir existence is^ how¬ 
ever, impoilaut, as throwing some light on the character of the 
earlier^ if not aboriginal, inhabitants of the continent, as unqiies* 
tionably we have to deal with tribes broken and reduced by the 
powerful inroad from the north of the great Bantu family. 

Sub-group Hottentot." However the W'ord may lie spelt, 
or from whatever cause assigned, it is not the rral name of the 
tribe who call themselves “ Koikoib” (men of men'^, and are 
called “Lawi” by their Kafir neiglihours. They number 350,000, 
and are considered to have four dialects—Naina, the purest and 
standard, spoken in Namaqna-Iand to tl»e u*>rth ; Kora, on the 
Orange River; a third is spoken by the eastern division of the 
tribe ; and a fourth, and a very impure variety, in the luighbour- 
hood of Capetown. To these must lie ad<led the Griqua, or 
hastanls, the issue of Dutch and Hottentot, speaking a mixed 
language. There are many excellent works by missionaries 
about and in this language, and it may be considered to be 
sufficiently well-known. In all probability its (1a3*s are nuLn))ered. 
Friederich Muller records his opinion, that it is an isolated 
language, with no connexion with any other African or non- 
African form of speech ; though morphologically agglutinative, 
the roots are monosyllabic; there are genders and numbers 
formed by suffixes; the pronoun is tlie vivifying element, and, 
joined to nouns and verbs, differentiates the meaning. The 
oral literature consists of songs and animal stories, which have 
been collected by Byinpathising scliolars. The great feature 
of the language is the existence of four clicks, formed by a 
different position of the tongue. The dental click is almost ideu- 
tical with the sound of indignation, not unfrequently uttered by 
Europeans; the lateral click is the sound with which horses are 
stimulated to action ; the guttural click is not unlike the pop¬ 
ping of a champagne cork, and the palatal click is compared 
to the cracking of a whip, 

A variety of opinions may he quoted as. to the ethnological 
origin of the Hottentot, Hovelacque declares that he is but a 
cross-breed, and that, whatever may be said to the isolation of 
bis language, be has do pretence to independence of race. Max 
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Muller quotes Dr. Moffat as an authority for a resemblanoe of 
the Hottentot language with that of some of the tribes of the 
Upper Nile. Such assertions must, at the present atafre of the 
inquiry^ be supported by artu*t pioot at first hand or withdrawn^ 
as if supported oy hearsay statements, they are of no value. 
Wo muse deal with actual facts, aud, iu their absence, it is of no 
use hazarding theories of an archaic race extending in a conti** 
Dual line down the whole Continent of Africa. No doubt the 
Hottentot and Bushman are like the Basque in Europe^ the 
survival of an ethnological and linguistic stratum which has dis¬ 
appeared elsewhere, and, in the absence of written records, left 
no trace behind. Bleek and Lepsius, whose names can only be 
mentioned with profound respect, connect the Hottentot with 
tlie H amt tic group. 

The names of scholars whom we should add to connect with 
this portion of the subject are, Bleck, Halm, Tindall, and 
Walhnaon. To them we are indebted for grammatical notices^ 
vocabularies, and a considerable amount of e<lucational and 
religious literature. A missionary being invited by the Govern- 
nieiit to send books in the Kora dialect to he printed, remarked, 
that bis experience was, that it was easier to toach the young to 
read Dutch, and that the old could not learn at all. 

Sub-group Bushman’’comprises one isolated language, and 
is in a very low state of linguistic development. The name was 
assigned to them by the Dutch, because they dwelt iu the bush ; 
they call themselves Saab, or Saan, and are totally distinct from, 
and shunned by the Hottentot and Bantu. The language 
belongs to the monosyllabic order, as far as wo can judge; there 
is no 'gender ; the formation of the plural is exceedingly irregular, 
and of the sixty ways of forming it, reduplication of the noun 
is the most common as the most natural, but the use of the 
plural seems to be as abnormal as the formation In some par¬ 
ticulars there are analogies common to the Bushman and the 
Hottentot. Dr. Bleek made many years study of this subject, 
having members of the tribe iu his household, and collected 
materials for grammar, dictionary, and folk-lore before his pre¬ 
mature death. We can only hope that bis successor Hahu, will 
complete the unfinished work. 

It must be remembered that the Bushmen are a broken and 
despised race, in the lowest state of culture, neither pastoral 
nor agricultural, but living by hunting, and nomadic ; they have 
no appearance of tribal unity, and no chief. Before the English 
rule they were treated as little better than wild beasts. The 

click” sounds are believed to be their original property, and 
to have been communicated by them, in always decreasing 

7 
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proportion, to the Hottentot end Kafirland Bub-branch of the Bintu 
family; for the Bushman^ in addition to the four clicks already 
described aa a ft^nfnre of the Hottentot language, has a fifth, sixth, 
and sometimes a seventh and eightu, cmd not only before vowels 
and gutturals, but before labiala Such souna:» nimost incap¬ 
able of expression by Europeans, and it would almost appear tUat 
they are connecting links between articulate and inarticulate 
sounds. 

The Bushmen are of exceedingly small stature, thus opening 
out the question of their belonging to the now well-established 
tribes of pigmies in North and Central Africa. In appearance 
they seem to belong to the lowest order of humanity; they 
inhabit outskirts and desert places, and are shy and wild. We 
read, however, of tame Bushmen : the Babomuntsu, on the out¬ 
skirts of the Basuto country, and other tribes with mutually 
unintclligihle languages, with evident traces of Bdntu influence 
in their form of speech, both wild and tame, within the recognis¬ 
ed territory of B&ntu sub-branches. Only lately it w'as mention¬ 
ed, that a Bushman, who resided beyond Damaraland, bad come 
under notice, wliose language was unintelligible to tbe Bushmen 
at Capetown. Friederich Muller states that they are found 
as far as the rivers Cundne and Zambesi, and even beyond. If 
such is indeed the case, we are not in a position to arrive at any 
final opinion about tliem. 

One remarkable feature still remains to be noticed. No trace 
of the invention of writing has been found South of tbe equator, 
but the Bushmen have acquired a wonderful power of painting 
scenes on rocks and in caves. Animals, human figures, dancings 
bunting, fights, are pourtrayed with fidelity, and that the art hns 
existed down to modern times, is evident from the appearance of 
Boers in some of the fights. It appears that tlie art of sculpture 
was also known, and that the outlines of some of the figures aro 
excellent. 

To the Hottentot Bushman group must be provisionally attach¬ 
ed two interesting sub-groups, of whom we know little or nothing, 
except that they exist : I. The scattered broken races. II. The 
divarfs, or pigmies. Every traveller meutions tlie existence of the 
first sul)-group, a helot class, in an extremely low state of culture, ex¬ 
pert hunters, without habitations or vestments, living in jungle and 
forests using the bow and arrow, and, if not alwrays linguistically, 
at least ethnically, distinct from the dominant and superior races. 
When Africa is well known, and the names and distinguishing 
features, and language of all these scattered races are brought 
together and submitted to intercomparison, then only will any 
classification be possible. Tiieir colour is often yellow, and when 
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compared with the colour of the black Negro, and brown Bantfi, has 
even been ^ called white. The second sub-group is a more 
marvellous iustance of the perpetuation of ethnical phenomena, 
for Homer mentions the existence of dwarfs, and' later ages have 
placed their existence bejoiid doubt in the persons of the Ahka, 
the Doko, and the Obongo, Specimens of the Akka have been in 
tlie possession of Europeans, and one found its way to Europe, and 
the language has been recorded. It is yet too early to form any 
theory : we can only record facts, and wait till the unexplored 
tracts in the centre of Africa have bben revealed. While, on the 
one Land, we may rest assured, that no monstrosities, or abnormal 
variations of the human form have been discovered, on the other 
hand, we must admit the existence of every variety of stature 
colour and proportions, and, as a convincing proof of the wide 
difference of man and beast, we find unlimited variations of 
sound, word and sentence to express the thought, the wishes, and 
the fears, fantastic and innumerable fashions of hair-dressing and 
personal adornments, and customs differing in details, but resemb¬ 
ling each other in abominable and pitiless cruelty. 

Over and above the names recorded by travellers or word-col¬ 
lectors, is a great multitude (which no man can as yet number) of 
peoples and tongues which it must be left to future generations 
to discover and record; and, till that event takes place, no one 
Can presume to say tiiat his account of the languages is complete. 
And there is this further complication, that writers constantly record 
the fact that such and such a language is d 3 'iiig out, and, as this 
process has been going on for centuiics, leaving not the faintest im¬ 
press on the sands of lime, an idea may be funned how remote is 
tiie solution of tlie problem of the oiigin of human speech. 

Moffat also, who is no mean authority, records his opinion, that 
new languages are in the course of formation. Lepsius also remarks 
on the ceaselesa changes of the vocabulary, though the structure 
of the language or family remains tbe same. How the phonetic 
of a language changes from day to day, we have evidence all 
over the world. 

The great propagandists of linguistic knowledge all over Asia, 
Africa, America and Australia, have been the great Protestaut 
Missionary Societies, and foremost among them the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The motive'of the linguistic labours of 
ibis last Society is a higher one than the promotion of science, but 
it has, by its co-operatiou with the other Societies, brought to¬ 
gether a repertoire of languages and dialects in the . form of 
translations of the Scriptures, the like of which the world never 
saw, and which is the wonder of foreign nations ; and this remark 
Bpedally applies to Africa. No other motive is conceivabio to 
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induce men of acholarship and industry to run the risk of disease 
and death for the purj^e of reducing to writing the form of 
speech of downright savages, except for the one purpose of reli¬ 
gious instruction. In many languages the Scriptures are the only 
book, and a linguistic scholar would be devoid of all feelings of 
gratitude, if he did not heartily thank the missionary for opening 
out to him channels of information, hopelessly concealed, and the 
fiihle Society for scattering it broadcast at far below the cost of 
mere printing. 

To England falls the honor of being foremost In the re-dis- 
covery of Africa. No one can dispute that fact. The Portuguese 
dropped the skein. The English picked it up. The English have 
not the sweetness and light of the great French people, nor 
the solidity and depth of knowledge of the Germans, but they are 
practical, strong and self-willed. A camel to them is a beast of 
burden to carry bales of cotton, or of Bibles : a tribe is an aggre¬ 
gation of men and women to be clothed with these cottons, and 
converted with these Bibles ; the languages are learnt, and books are 
composed in them for practical purposes, and neither romance 
nor science is thought of. 

It is well that a German Is always available for such work as 
composing grammars, translating Bibles, and managing self- 
supporting missiou.s, for the Euglishman has no time for such 
pursuits. Great is the debt of Africa to the long succession of 
great scholars who have examined tho truthful, though incom¬ 
plete works issued by the labourers in the field, and instituted com¬ 
parison of language with language, group with group: thus 
gradually somo order has been introduced, and future scholars 
will labour with some feeling of certainty, adding brick by brick 
to the great fabric, the plan of which has been sketched out by 
great linguistic arcliitects. Though Africa has no works of art 
ond science to shew as the result of the long silent centuries 
which have passed away since the time of Herodotus, the existeuco 
of tbe Negro group of isolated and totally distinct languages, 
side by side with the great Bantu family, with its scores of 
kindred langnages, with different vocabularies, and phonetic 
variations, clothed upon the same backbone and skeleton of tbe 
B&utu organization, is a wonderful record of human intellect, 
acting spontaneously and unconsciously. 

Here ends our task. Twenty years ago there was a rebellion 
against the tyranny of tbe Aryan and Semitic scholars who at¬ 
tempted to cut down all languages to the length and breadth of 
their method, forgetful of the infinite variety of tbe then dimly- 
diseemed families and groups of agglatinating languages in Asia, 
The great problem of tho origin of language, however, cannot 
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be solved, and fs not ready for solution, until the secrets of the 
languages of Africa, Australia and America are revealed, and 
arranged in such order, that the lessons taught by the study of 
each of them may be considered with reference to the linguistio 
phenomena of the whole world, and this work will not be com¬ 
pleted in the present generation. 

The writer of these lines may not live to see any of these 
secrets revealed. Africa has become the solace and plaything 
of his old age, as India and Asia were the joy and interest of his 
manhood. At tlie Fifth International Congress of Oriental Scholars^ 
to he held in September of this year at Berlin, he will read 
a paper in tlie Ccrmati language on “Our recent knowledge of 
the languages of Africa/* In the same month he will exhibit at 
the Third International Oeograpliical Congress of Geographers 
to be held at Venice, bis new Ethnical and Linguitstic Map of 
Africa, specially prepared for him by the celebrated cartographer, 
Ravensteiu, as an embodiment of all existing knowledge. Atten- 
tiou will thus be drawn to the &iil>ject, and assist the writer of these 
lines in liis self-imposed task of publisbiug, next year, a volume oo 
the i&ngunges of Africa, exhibiting by the help of language, 
maps, and bibliographical catalogues, illustrated by a historical 
narrative, the extent of our knowledge, half-knowledge and 
ignorance on this great subject. 

Robert Cust. 


London, July ISSI- 



Art. III.—moral CHOLERA. 

T he wliite races, bj whom alone the peculiar powers of man 
as a thinking animal have been developed, have never 
ceased, from the earliest record of their thouglits, to speciiiate 
upon the nature of evil and upon the best way of deliverance 
from its power. The accounts of thecreutiuu cuntaiued in Oenesie, 
and the similar narratives preserved by the Assyrians, the specu¬ 
lations contained in the book of Job, and the oldest records of the 
Egyptians, all show this. In the 3rd chapter of Job, for example, 
we hear the cry of despair from the ruined patriarch ringing 
through the clear air of the desert, "For now I should have 
lain still and been at rest, with kings and counsellors of the 
earth, or with princes who had gold, who filled their houses with 
silver; there the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest; there the prisoners rest together, they hear not the voice 
of the oppressor ; the small and the great arc tlierc, and the ser¬ 
vant is free from his master ; wherefore is light given to him that 
is in misery, and life unto the bitter soul, which long for death, 
but it cometb not, and dig for it more than for hid treasures, 
which rejoice exceedingly and are glad when they can find the 
grave The same cry comes to us from the palace of Jerusalem, 
where the wise king had accumulated the trophies of knowledge 
and of pleasure, all the sources of human enjoyment, whether 
pbysical or iuteliectual. " For in much wisdom is grief, and he 
that increasetli knowledge, iucrea.scth sorrow. 1 said of laughter, 
it is mad ; aud of mirth, what duetli it ? I looked on ail the works 
that my bands had wrought, aud on the labour that 1 had laboured 
to do ; and behold ! all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and no 
profit under the sun." Sophocles, in one of his most exquisite 
dramas gives us auother monarch, saying that:— 


*' Not to have been, exceeds all liiuuitu thought; 
Bui, having been, to go as quickly back 
As may be to the place from wheuce we came 
la far the next best thing ”— 


Instances might be multiplied : but yet all are hut a set of 
sporadic instauces, wherein the thoughts of those simple hearts 
that we call " the ancients," were in more or less complete harmony ’ 
with the most complicated experience of us, inoderus. Sorrow, as 
then, still loathes the day ; the life that it has thoroughly tainted 
ceases to be of value. The great Arab Shekh, deprived of sous 
and daughters, and of all his pastoral wealth and pride of place, 
feels this exactly as it is felt by the mighty king who has made 
greatuess commonplace, and having exhausted all the springs of 
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excttoment sinks under the paralysis of satiety. CEdipus in Colo- 
uua and Juvenal in Rome are alike in railing at Fortune, for they 
liave trusted her favour and found it fickle. Yet in all this 
there is no systematic pessimism. In all the scenes we have 
glanced at other voices arise ; the young and active see the gran¬ 
deur and the beauty of the life around them, and rejoice in (heir 
lubuutb, as their God does in his. It was left to the wretched soil 
of this weary India to show the spectacle of a prince in the bloom 
of adolescence, stirrouuded by all that could stimulate the emotions 
of hope and joy, going forth to take his seat hy night under the 
pipal tree at Gaya, and there evolve, as a universal cosmic plan, 
the conception of a general disease whose only cure was 
“ to he blown out like a lamp.”* 

Thus understood, not as the cry of disappointment, but as the 
deliberate exposition of a philosophy for all mankind. Buddhism 
has hitherto prospered in Asia, but in Asia alone. Although not 
now accepted in name by the people of India, it long continued 
to colour both tlie teaching of the learned and tlie social system 
of the common masses. In many of the neighl)ouring countries 
it has spread widely, though popular needs have given it a less 
ascetic character in practice than it receives in books. Bud¬ 
dhism in soino sh (pe or other is the most numerously professed of 
ad creeds. Theoretically its main outline is as follows :— 

The universe is composed of two great constituents, matter and 
spirit. Out of these two factors arises the phenomenal Ivosmos, 
wherein man frets ids brief hour ; tliough that Kosmos by no means 
expresses the true nature of wliat exists, if any thing exists, as to 
which the doctors arc not agreed. Some maintain that behind it 
there is a first cause, of which both spirit and matter are emana¬ 
tions. Others, apparently tlie most characteristic, think that this 
cause is entirely incapable of demonstration, and too remote (if 
real) to be deserving of a place in (he system. All are agreed, 
indeed, that we can have, on such a subject, neither positive know¬ 
ledge, nor even practical conceptions. He who is truly wise, there¬ 
fore, will confine all the powers of his mind to the study of im¬ 
mediate causes and of the nature and operations of the world 
around him, vaguely realising an ultimate Monism in which he and 
all things melt away. The ihithful are taught further that what 
is vulgarly called “ evil ” is in fact the essence of the universe."!" 

* The Buddbiat Nirvana i« theo- f Observe the total contrast here 
retically absorption ; because the syn- with the older pantheism of Eiirone, 
teiii wufl originally Pantheist, and ue- as taught by Spinoza. Indeed, 
cesaarily in paoiheism there can he Buddhism is not so much pftutheism, 
bo aiiiiihilution. But in practice Pan- practically, as atheism, pure and 
theism has become atlieiam, and, simple, 
therefore, annihilation seems natural. 
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By a process of slow evolution the spirit of man has gradually 
emerged from the prison of lower forma It will not, however, rest 
content with the amount of progress involved in thw^ its common 
condition of being: but with if blessed, continue its upward path 
through forms ever higher and more pure. The citizen will become 
a monk, the monk a hermit, according to the rate at which a capi¬ 
tal of spiritual merits lias been accumulated. Theu coiiie» the 
dissolution of the physical frame ; but even this is not extinction. 
In thirty-six trans-mundane spheres tlie work of development pro¬ 
ceeds with the fortunately endowed individual; until, after various 
stages of angelic rapture and bejititude, he ultimately attains the 
supreme bliss of Nirvdna. 

The nations of Eastern Asia have grown old without passing 
through the stage of active manhood. They have not made the 
most of life, nor have they felt the stimulating influences that 
come from a stubborn, difficult set of physical conditions. That 
their languor and decrepitude should attracted by such a 
system is not wonderful. The strange thing would be to find 
it obtain among tlie active, ambitious races of the West. Euro¬ 
peans have hitherto preferred a more material progress, one 
more clearly due to tiieir own exertions. It is therefore re¬ 
markable that some important parts of this Buddhist's speculations 
are among the lust conclusions of thinkers in France,* Germany and 
England. 

The theory of the relativity of the phenomenal Kosmos and 
of the need for more or less neglecting the study of the meta¬ 
physical basis forms a main feature of all the modern schools of 
agnosticism, and has undoubted elements of interest for modern 
man. Though so long ago anticipated by thinkers whom we 
are accustomed to regard as barbarians, it seems an advance upon 
the ordinary forms of Deism, and upon the teleological and 
optimistic views of Leilniitz and of Faley. It even answers 
some of the difficulties of Stuart Mill. No longer regarding man 
as the central figure or the ultimate development to whose pur¬ 
poses creation is subordinate, it meets, or avoids the weariful 
task of accounting for the origin of evil. It does not concern 
Itself with the endless labour of reconciling the omnipotence of 
God with the miseries of his highest progeny. It ofiers to the 
despondency of which all are, at some time or otlier, victims, an assu¬ 
rance of that 
always longei 


remedy for which the unhappy or the satiated have 


* It meets with no general favor in England have adopted its agnostic 
France, bat has lately received some teDdeudea, though thev have not 
support from the acute and sym- geueraliy adopted its views of the 
pathetio Benan, Advanced thiukera in univerawity of evil. 
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Europe is tlie colonial system of Asia. Descended from the more 
active and adventurous of the old races, and from their sons, who 
struggled with the forces of Nature in their new homes, the set* 
tiers and the tribes they founded, long continued iu a state of fer¬ 
mentation that prevented them from stagnating in the crust of 
custom, and the bouduge of speculative systems. But it must not 
be forgotten that symptoms of Htagiiutiou and arrested progress 
have sometimes appeared in Europe. The cases of the Greek 
and Latin churclies, and of the national decay of Spain, are 
sufficient to remind us, that t)ie same causes which have wrecked 
Asia arc ready to repeat the operation in Europe also. The 
pessimistic tendencies of Buddhism have ne\'er been without 
their Western echoes. Even the sanguine and practical Voltaire 
gave way to a feeling of this sort when he was roused by the 
terrible earthquake of Lisbon to piiblisli Candide, In the be* 
ginning of our century Byrouaud Shelley gave occasional expression 
to tlie cry of despair that had already been raised iu the early 
stages of Goethe's career, afterwards so calm and c(»ntented. And 
in Italy Leopardi (a man of equal genius and unhappiness) had 
made his own bitter experience of life the basis of a system of 
despair. According to this inelanclioly singer life is so bad, that 
even without sutfering it is still, of itstif, an evil : there is no 
condition so sad as not to be capable of becoming woise : fortune 
is always stronger than we, and she will end by breaking even 
the fiiniiie.-s of dcRpair. When then will misery end ? When every 
thing cuds. The worst moments of all arc those passed in plea¬ 
sure. There never was, and never will 1 c, an existence thau 
which nou-existcuce Is not better ; as is proved by the fact that 
no one would willingly go through his past life again. Listen 
to the following dialogue between ti seller of Almanacs and 
a passer by :— 

“ A, liny aliiianacn, uew idiimnscs, new calendars I 
P. Almanacs for next yeur ? 

A. Your honour, yes. 

P. Will It be happy, think you, thU now year 1 
A. Oh I yea, your honour, 1 hiu euie it will. 

P. More than the year ? 

A. Much sir, very much. 

r. Or the preceding 1 
A, Yery much, 1 hope. 

P, Or that bofore it ? Are there no past years 
Vou’d have this uext resemble t 
A. No eir, none. 

P. Pray, tell lue now, Low many years it is 
You have been selling almanacs T 
A. Twenty, sir. 

P. And which of all the twenty would you choose, 

That uext year should be like ? 

A. 1 cannot say. 
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P. What I cannot yon remember any year 
Seemed to you happy f 

A. Ne, I cannot^ air. 

F. Yet, on the whole, *tis a fine thing to lire t 
A. AVe all kuow that. 

P, And wonld you not consent 

To live again the twenty years, or eyen 
The whole term that has passed since yon were born f 
A. Alas ! Dear Sir, 1 wish to God 1 could ? 

F. But doing this, yon would have to undergo 
‘Ite joya, its sorrows, neither less nor moie, 

A. Oh 1 DO, not that! 

P. What life, then, would it be that you wonld choose 7 

Say mine, say the Grand Duke’s 7 Do 3 'ou not think 
Tliat tlie Grand Duke, or I, to the same question 
Would make the same reply (and truly, too) 7 
* I wonld not re-commeuce uy bye-gone life ?' 

A. I do. 

F. you*d not begin again, then, either t 
A. No air, indeed, Td not begin again. 

P. What life then would you choose? 

A. What God would give. 

Without the least condition. 

F, A chance lot 

Of which yon knew no more than of next year t 
A. Exactly. 

P. So should I, and so would all. 

And yet there 'a no one living whom, so far, 

Chance has not persecuted and deceived. 

Each thinks the sum of evil has, for him, 

Been more than that of good ; none would be born 
To live again the life that he has led, 

With all its good things and its evil, too. 

The life that is a fine thing ia not that 

liifo which we know, but that which we do not; 

Not the life past, but one that ia to come— 

Next year, however, chance ia to begin 
To treat ua kindly, you and me, and all; 

Next year the happy life is to begin : 

Is it not so 7 

A. Let's hope it is. 

P, Now, which of all your slamancs ia the prettiest 7 
A. This one, your honour ; have it for half-a-crown. 

P* Here ia the money. 

A. Thank you kindly, sir ! 

Buy almanacs ! new almanacs ! new calendars ! ” 

For the knoweldge of this amusing dialogue I was first indebt¬ 
ed to a French translator, M. Caro. It does not occur in the 
ordinary issue of Leopardi's Poesie, The dialogue is, however, 
to be found in the Leipsic Edition of Leopardi's works, p. 274.* 

* L. was evidently a diseased lemic school '* of French poetry, 
man throB|^out Lis entire life. The Schopenhauer and Hartmann have 
game may be said of A. de Musset, not the same excuse, 
and what has been called the an- 
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But it was not under the sunny skies of Italy, with moon* 
meats of a great past around them, and the dawn of a new ua- 
tional day breakinj^ over their heads^ that men were to give an 
ultimate welcome to the philosophy of despair. The spasmodic 
pains of disordered livers and baffled poetic ambitions were not 
sufficient to engender the new birtl). It was reserved for Scho- 
peiiliauer and his successor Von Hartmann to reproduce Ni'i^dna 
as a systematic oi^ject of aspiration to modern Europe ; and to 
offer to the dite of modern progress, the consolations that satisfy 
the dreamers of Ceyhm, Burma, and Thiljet. The idea has been 
taken up in Germany with mathematical rigour, and worked into 
a s}'stem that bids fair to take the place of those of Scbelling 
and of Hegel, fallen into decay and disrepute. Tlie world, it 
appears to tlieso teachers, is tlie fruit of a union between an un¬ 
conscious will and the idea on wijich that will operates. Though 
unconscious, this will (otlierwise force) is insatiably tenacious 
and even cunning ; in the pursuit of its malignant ends it leads 
us many a dance. Pleasure, profit, the love of woman (that 
creature with long hair and short views) all these are among the 
baits by which this truly Satanic power tries to lure man away 
from his true destiny—annihilation. But a timo of awakening 
anives. Thrown into despair by the incurable badness of his 
enviroumonts, roused to rebellion by the inexorable irony of fate, 
man turns like tlie trodden worm. He perceives that in his own 
will he ])as 1)e6n cherisliing a perfidious accomplice of the enemy ; 
nnd that his only chance of happiness is to mortify his desires, 
retire from the i>affling struggle, nnd l>ear a part with alibis 
strength In the final campaign. An Armageddon in which an 
annihilated univer:^o Is to achieve a sinister victory, and bury in its 
own ruins the tiaces of its unrelenting but baffled foe—such is the 
promised conclusion of this singular Apocalypse. 

A strict and consistent disciple of this school would, one would 
suppose, reserve to himself the nght of ending liis own particular 
share of misery. But suicide is not allowed liim, for it is a coward¬ 
ly desertion from the ranks, a withdrawal of some of the force 
needed to work out tlie general progiamme of universal extinction. 
At least, however, lie will never marry ; and in the home of 
Nihilism things are carried to that extreme of logic; for there 
is a Russian sect* which contributes to the cause by subjecting 
its male members to a surgical operation by which they are deli¬ 
vered from all risk of being cajoled by the Unconscious into 
sharing its nefarious designs. Schopenhauer, too, lived to the ripe 
age of seventy-two, in a state of armed neutrality towards the sex 
of whom Goethe said that they were as much the better part of 
mankind as night was of the twenty-four hours. We are bound. 


• The 
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however, to add that Herr von Hartmann has yielded to the wiles 
of the enemy in this respect, and has deprived himself of the 
blessed privilege of personally furthering the advent of that 
happy time when the fires of evil shall cease for lack of fuel. 
The modern apostle of Nirv&na has, we are informed on the 
best authority, a wife and family, of whom lie may be ashamed as 
a philosopher, but is proud as a man. 

Schopenhauer and Hartmann are too remarkable and loo in* 
fiueutial to be tossed aside with mere badinage. As the latter 
says, ** Pessimism has been reviled and laughed at, but it lias 
never been refuted,*’ As a metaphysico-physical explanation of 
the world, it is worth as much as another. All attempts to go 
beyond the fiammantia mccuia mxaidi^ and define the unknow¬ 
able, must remain unrefated, Tliat this particular explanation 
has its weak points may be seen by any one who examines it 
without prejudice, though a further examination of the same 
kind may bring out some strong points also. It is the applica¬ 
tion to <laily practice of a theory which has no peculiar 
practical advantages that calls for protest. Pessimism is the 
part of Buddhism that seeks to concern itself with practice, hut 
it lias no merits that are not capable of being dissociated from 
the Buddhistic scheme and used, as we have seen them used, by 
teachers W'bo have taken such ditfereni views of the universe 
as Epictetus and St. Paul. That we .should mortify our coirupt 
affections and live for the whole rather than for ourselves, is as 
much a part of evangelical Christianity as it is of cnliglitoned 
Stoicism. But to base such a principle of ethics on the assum])- 
tion that extinction is beatitude seems a different matter. It 
is the system which commends itself to nations and to indivi¬ 
duals who are approaching a state of senility without having 
passed through a virile period of healthy activity. It offers a 
Bolulion acceptable to the sense of failure and of imbecility, a 
consolation, such as that state of feeling alone would appreciate. 
It has been called a philosophy of despair: it might with equal 
propriety be entitled tbe aspiration of decrepitude. It is not 
the attitude of the tired warrior who wraps the drapery of his 
couch around him and lies down to pleasant dreamsit is 
rather the querulous anxiety of a feeble old invalid who wants 
to have all the lights in the house extinguished, because tbe time 
approaches when she has to take her sleeping draught.* 

PeBsimisro, then, may be true as an ultimate proposition, much 
as disease and death are true for those who have never known 
them bj experience. That does not prevent it, liowever, from 
being a mortal malady, nor prevent its teachers from lieing quacks 

* Kesders of Lecky will call to mind suicide under (he Itoman Emperors, 
bis remarks on the prevalence of 
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vhen they pretend to be preBcribing a cure while only describing 
a disorder. 

Among other errors, we may note the following : It is a mani¬ 
fest assumpiioii on the part of Schopenhauer to suppose that 
plienomena are purely suhjectivo, and do not spring out of any 
real existence. It is equally an assumption to lay down that 
will is unconscious, or identical with force. Force (in the physi¬ 
cal souse) must have had an origin. It is just as fair to assume 
that tliis origin was will, and that this will is conscious and the 
source of conscious will in man. If any one chooses to make an 
assumption, in a region beyond tlie veiifyiug faculty, one assump¬ 
tion is surely as good as another. 

Further, it is an asNiiinption, for which no satisfactory foundation 
can be shown, that enjoyment is not positive, hut a mere suspen¬ 
sion of sorrow, as cold is of heat. 

In seeking to juove tlie uncouscions nature of the will, Hart¬ 
mann has undoubtedly iinpiovcd upon his original. He has also 
made some interesting references fo animal instincts, which seem 
to him to indicate how tliis force may net wiiolly indopendeut 
of consciousness <»r ct-rebrai action, Jjut all depends upon the 
ib'liniiion: if by ‘‘instinct'’ \vc undeisland only the inhorited 
impulses as di^inguished from “ r< ason.” wliicli is moved by 
ai'(|inrod experience, how do we know that instinct is not the 
siowly formed accumnlaiion of the experience of ancestors con- 
feired on oiganised beings by virtue of heredity? 

Again, Hartmann attempts to account for the origin of con¬ 
sciousness by snggr-sting that it may be produced liy the simple 
action of orgauiscil matter on unconscious will. But that action 
takes place in the case of idiots and infants Avithout producing 
consciou>ness. Evidenih', the explanation is insufficient. 

In all this it is probable tbat the ciiicf source of error is the 
iio^doot of a xory patent truth; namely, that a physical accom¬ 
paniment is not tiie final cause of the spirit uai fact that it 
acctuupani.es. Hartmann has to confess ibis (see his Philosophy 
of fhe Unconscious, p. 403), and it has been well brought out 
by Herbert Spencer and Fiske, 

And this brings us to the subject of religion and morality : 
which, tlioiigli perhaps not necessarily connected, are nevertheless 
iracealile to the same source. The sense of duty to God and to 
one’s neighbour, without which it is not clear bow society is to 
l)e rnuintained, are both instincts traceable to inherited experience. 
Millions of our forefalbers who liave tliought and suffered, have 
bequeathed to us the traces of their sufferings and their iliougbts, 
woven into the very texture of our nervous systems. One in¬ 
stinct teaches us awe of the Unknown—not Unconscious—Will, of 
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ivhich we feel our own wills to be an emanation. The other 
prompts us to exert ourselves^ not for annihilation, general or 
individual, but for fulness of integration and growth. 

As Voltaire, after dabbling in his petulant way with pessimism, 
was forced to conclude, “ It faut cultivcr ndtre jardinJ' The 
object of life is—life :— 

" 'Tia life of wbicli our veins are scant— 

Life—and nut death, for which we pant, 

'More life, and fuller, that we want." 

In striving after this fulness of life, for ourselves as individuals 
as well as for the society of which we are members, we find the l)est 
answer to the doctrine of the Neo-Buddhists as applied to practice. 

It is not the less worthy of enquiry, how such a system came to 
find favour in modern Europe, and what future is likely to 
await it. Pessimism, like the Cholera Morhnsy is an Asiatic 
disease, and both took root in Europe at about the same time. 
The mental malady is as likely to be real and mischievous as 
the bodily epidemic, though both one and the other seem to 
require remedy rather than propagation. Pessimism is the 
organisation of a morbid indolence to which man is too prone 
by nature. In moments of abasement the bravest may he dis¬ 
posed to think that effort is such an evil, that to cease from one 
would l)e to cause cessation of tJic other. Those wlio hear this 
expressed recognise a passing derangement : probably the sufferer 
may do the same. But unhappily he may not, and may he 
carried away by the impulse before it has lime to wear itself 
out; in which case he may call his malady ‘•life,” and perhaps 
find the remedy in his own hand. Still the common sense, so 
despised as “ Philistinism,” will recognise disease. Sccurus 
judicat orbis: men know who have been their benefactors: 
the world judges Cassar a greater man than Cato, and from that 
judgment one sees no appeal. 

It has been reserved for the Germany of the Post-Napoleonic 
epoch ; tired of metaphysics that ended in no practical result; 
bewildered by the internecine strife of Positivism and Ultramon* 
tanism ; gravid with the embryos of 1866 and 1870, for whose 
birth she had yet made no conscious preparation ; despairing of 
liberal institutions ; and losing her skill in literature and art; to 
mature this malady into an endemic, and mistake its diagnosis 
for a universal panacea.* 

With the dawn of a happier day, the disappearance of the 
monster may be hoped for. It is of no use to argue that life 
is not a hard struggle, and repose not a thing to be thought of 
as an ultimate reward. So far back as the beginning of the 

* Vide final note. 
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centnry an officer iu the old iSwiss guard of France, escaping 
from the deluge of the Uovolution and surveying the chaos that 
called out the despondency of Oberniaiin, put the matter very 
Avell iu the simple language of his time 

By the deep imeehoing brink 

We mortals shuddering .stand ; 

Wheic, Willi a sahlo cloud, it hided 
The undiscoveied laud. 

The music of the nightingale 
We cHunot hear above, 

Only upon tlie mossy mound 
Fall fa<1ed flowers of love. 

There, brides bereaved are wringing 
Their hands in idle round ; 

There, orphans' wailings fail lo pierce 
The inexorable ground— 

All ! yet 'tin here alone we find 
The ]io.v*e we love the best; 

Thiongh this dark door alone we win 
Our t‘verIa>Ung rest. 

The helpless heart that, in the world, 

So many tempests bore 
Can only know its tine repose 
JJere, when it beats uo more. 

So wrote Von Sails, lending a colour to the doctrine of JVfr- 
vt/ntt in his artless lay. liut when we turn his pages we 6ml 
that action was in iiis view the only allowable title to the 
boon :— 

Friends ! why shouhl womanly tears be .so flowing 
Over the check that lifcV hue made so hiave'f 
Whi.t can such mood he on tuanliood bestowing, 

Would you, dcHpotideiitly, hasten iho giave ! 

Much that is noider for la.^k h;i.-. been you, 

Much tliat ihe bl.nik rtf expectancy liath,' 

Duty accomplished alone ^Yid content you, 

lleRt overshadows the end of the palh. 

• * # « « 

Labour ! the wdse man his labour pursuing, 

Glory and deathlessiiess wait ou his way ; 

Traces of brightness reiimiii from wcJl-doiiig, 

Gilding his short and epheiiierHl day— 

Sowing joy's seed in the hearts that are round us, 

Doing the best that niiui can do to man. 

Fills up the rapture that Nature has found as, 

Clears off the clouds our horizon that span. 

Courage ! our griefs, once by courage confounded 
Frenhea the soul as the raiii does the tields, 

Graves, by the funeral cypress surrounded. 

Soon get the hue the Forget-me-not yields. 

Friends ! we must joy ; 'tis my ultimrite seiiteuce ; 

Joy is the Father's supremest command, 

Joy never gave to the righteous repeuteuce, 

Smiling through roses when death is at hand.” 
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Schiller, toO| has a similar thought* 

Oil the auuny lieighta of credeuce 
Joy's bright biiiiuer lovcit to wave, 
lu the l^.eraplfa choir precedence 
Greets us through the open grave." 

If these sane and serene spirits cunld thus connect joy and 
death in the laud of WerUier and in the days of Jena, wluit may 
not be hoped from Germans who have seen the triumph of their 
renewed Kmpire as it received tlie homage of Europe ? Already 
wc find^ among the Pessimists themselves, some symptoms of a 
return to sanity. They admit that a misguided world ha^ 
hitherto, on the whole, considered existence worth having, and 
effort a virtue rather than a mere curse. This, for the present, 
they are disposed to attribute to the artifices of *^The Uncon¬ 
scious,** who lures us on, hy false pretences, and for purpO'^es 
of its own, say they j but the robuster sense of prosperotis men 
will regret tho explanation, and see in it pure inytlioiogy. What I 
it will be asked, do you think that you cun make out a con¬ 
spiracy of all that is good and fair to ilefraud the best and 
last breed of Nature? Can she be so malicious a mother as to 
betray her offspring in exact proportion to the degree of moral 
and intellectual elevation tliai offspring may have reached ? Can 
it he, merely because these new Buddhists say so, that the 
fountain of suns and of systems, the source of the moral mystery 
hidden in the microcosmic form of man, is nothing but au over¬ 
grown and universal hoax ? 

Au attempt, honest if incomplete, should be made to describe 
this mal du sidde in its true colours, and to suggest its cure. 
Hartmann, its latest considerable supporter, should be shown to 
have got into his present position hy reasoning with mathema¬ 
tical accuracy upon arbitrary, not to say crazy, premises. He 
has made considerable advance upon his master; being still 
young, he may go further; yet so far he is indiued to blame Schopen¬ 
hauer, not for his Pessimism, but for the quietism which he 
thinks not a necessary couse<]ucnce. His own present stand¬ 
point is that be has absorl>ed into Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
the optimism of Leibnitz. The union so effected he would set 
forth in the following formula 

This is ihe best of all possible worlds but—no world at all 
would be better.*’ 

But see tho absurdity of supposing that non-existence can be 
the goal and purpose of existence ! It is like Carlyle who taugiit 
that silence was the ultimate object of speech (and who, if all 
is to be believed, often made it so). Did any sane thinker ever 
hold such a doctrine upon any other subject ? 
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What the world wants is a philosophy, not of Pessimism, nor 
yet of Optimism, but one of making the best of what is: of 
Ruborclination of self to tlie progress, not the annihilation, of 
the wliole. In a world of relative phenomena we must take 
consciousness as a datum and renounce the study of what is 
heyond, which can never be more than speculation and idle 
guessing. As for it may be a dream for Asiatics, but 

never the goal of active effort among civilised mankitid. And 
in the meanwhile we have, if we wish it, the daily bread sufficing 
for our support: only we must take the trouble to earn it, and 
to take it up. When Goethe had outlived Wertherism, and 
inntnred into his acknowledged grandeur, he once let fall this 
little song 

** Wilt thou over roam for treasure f 
L'lok ! for treiisiire still lies near ; 

Only learn lo seize thy pie-sure, 

Thou w’ilfc tiud thy ]>leaonro iiear.’^ 

To those who find this too ierre & terre for the office of philo- 
snpliy we may safely reply, that since Bacmi s time that office 
has, in many minds, a.ssiime(i a very practical^—^if you please, a very 
liuinhle—character. No longer soaring ln“tlio infinite azure 
ut mysticism and metaphysics, it has <leigned to visit the dvvell- 
mgs of the citizens, the senate-house, the forum and the 
school. To many of n.s moderns, if philosopliy cannot suggest 
a basis of moral obligation, she neecl not talk at all. And even 
so slie must speak distinctly, and must show gtiod credentials. 
After the comparative failure of Schcliing and Hegel, the Gor¬ 
man tliinkrrs ran to the opposite extreme ; and taking their 
stand upon Nature, found the law of duty to be Content your- 
fiolf with the world that you have.” Not less co.<micaI, of couise, 
was the scheme of the Pessimists, Avho, finding the natural 
state of things nnwortliy of approbation, pronounced the formula : 
“Annihilate the world that you have.” The poets, as a rule 
sympathetic men, invite us to seek consolation for real sorrows 
in an ideal world of joy ^ ** Substitute for the world that have, 
an imaginary woild which shall be the home of the uiiiid. 

But ° lie problem is not to be so solved. The world can neither 
be liorue with, annihilated, or escaped fiom ; least of nil the 
second. Thus, to reconcile tho different precepts in a coiiimoa 
measure of truth, we have still need of another foimula. It bus 
l>een thus stated hv a French writer: ''Labour to better the 

world that you have in conformity with its ascertamed laws, by 

the ideal vour best efforts cau make, possibly tho chief constitueut 
of its own realisation” ( Fouilled. Rtv, des d, Moudes^ 1st March 
1881). And here, no doubt, the spirit of poetry will find its work, 

9 
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aud be n valuable ally. lu what has been said above of the 
groundlessness of Pessimism as a basis of practical pliilosopbyi 
the argument has boeu rather of an empiric tlian of a purely 
scieutihe kind: for the writer hasiio claim to figure as a scienti¬ 
fic or metaphysical thinker. Aud the humblo comments that 
lie has permitted himself arc not so much addressed to the 
system of Hartmann as to that of Scliopeuliauer, who strikes one 
as an evidently inferior man. It has been oven atimitteJ that, 
as an ultimate theory of the universe, Uartmaini's sy.stem is as 
likely to bo true as any other, in a spheie where nothing can bo 
ever verified. 

The philosopher to whom ^Ye owe it Is a man of multifold 
experience and reading; and, excepting fora certain roughness 
of style, resulting probably from early barrack-training and 
habits, bis exposition is clear and agreeable. His first groat work 
the Vhilosoiiliy of the app*'ared about JSG9, and 

went through numerous editions. He iloes not there contend, 
like Leopardi aud Schoponhauor, that there is no such tiling as 
positive enjoyment; but he ileclarcs that it is only by a profound 
illusion that happiness can bo regarded as an aim of asjniiuion or 
exertion. In sul)se(iuent pnidications (see especially ?i v(»lnnio 
of miscellaneona essays, aud one among them, “Is Pos.simi.sin 
TJuconsoling ?'*) lie attempted to give a moral applic.'ilioii to Ids 
modified theory. In the cour.se of the “ culture-figljt/’ which 
began after Sadowa, and which still goes on in Nortii Gmmany 
he took up its relation to religion ; and it is hero, above all, that 
the most strenuous attempt has been made to levive ibe Ihul- 
dbism of Asia and .apply it to the wants of modern civiliaod 
society. 

With great acuteness and well digostrd information, II. 
Hartmann sketches the “religion of tlie future,’" something in 
the spirit of Feuerbach; lie asniimcs that all roligmus schemes, 
corresponding to, <and depending for success upon, some human 
want, must contain some doctrine or doctiines of, at, least, relative 
truth. He therefore makes a sort of eclectic synihesLis of what 
he considers the distinctive truth of each great religions system, 
and concludes tliat such a synthesis must suggest nhnt tlio future 
religious and ethical system of thinking man will he. As rc.su]t 
he conceives what he calls a “ Pariinonothcism,” founded on a 
fusion of the religious development of India with that of the 
Jews and Christians which sliall join the advantages of both 
tendencies, witli an elimination of their errors. 

He does not go much into details, Put the following may he 
taken ns tlie chief reasons for his conclusion. All religion arises, 
he thinks, in astonishment and fear; and pessimistic views are 
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of its essence. Without pessimism there can bo no real religion, 
but only cant, custom, and such like. Only two conceptions of 
God are possible to the awc-stnick heart: cither Ood must be 
thought of as exterual, what Spinoza calls trauscendaut/* or 
lie must be thought of as having the world as a subjective 
xnaulfestatiou, uut outsido himself^ but emanating^ which he describes 
as ** immanent.'* The early Semitic races peopled the air with 
their divine representatives \ und Jehovah, the tribal God of tlie 
Hebrews, having, by a selection of the fittest, established himself in 
the minds of the best men of the plapo and time, stood forth os the 
one transceudant" Lord of Jews, Christiana and Musalmans. 

Ju the uicanwliilo the Asiatic Aryans, whose earliest needs 
turned their attention to the propitiation of the powers of 
I^ature, developed anmug their better-thinkers, the idea of the 
immanent” force recognised by pantheistic Hindus until atro- 
phised by the UuddhiKt reform into something like atheism. 

Passing by many objections which will occur to one or another, 
let ns note the unverifiablo nature of the two postulates on which 
all this is founded. Even as we have seen tliat, besides and 
between the extremes of Optimism and Pessimism, there lies a 
practical mean wbicli partakes of both, and yet is neither, so It 
seems clear, there is a medium between the watch-making God 
of Paley, and the impalpable force of the Pantheists. But let 
even that pass; wliat of the asset lion that Pessimism is of the 
essence of religion and that Optimism is necessarily pagan ? 
Even if this were so, it docs not seem right that the system adopt¬ 
ed by the great men of Greece and Home for some 600 years 
should not be as much represented in our synthesis as that of the 
Troglodytes of Behar. But let even that pass: why is Optimism 
necessarily pagan ? From the time when Job was answered out 
of the whirlwind down to our own times, there is this notable 
uninteiTupted denial of sucli a position in the constant action 
of poetry. Was David a Pessimist ? read the 104th Psalm : 

Bless the Lord, 0 my soul! O Lord my God, Thou art very 

great, Thou art clothed with honour and majesty.O Lord 

how manifold are Thy works I in wisdom bast Tboii made them 

all.,The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever: the Lord 

shall rejoice in his works.” Was Wordsworth an infidel when 
he wrote the Lines of June 13tb, 1798, near Tintern Abbey? 
Take for example;— 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns— 
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And the round ocean, and the liviiig nir, 

And the blue aky ; aud iu the iniud of man ; 

A uiotioi. ujid a spirit that iuipela 

All Ihiukiiig things, all objects of all thought; 

Aud rolls tiiruugh all things— 

Therefore I nui still, 

A inver of the meatlowa and the woods 
And moiiutaiiia ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye nud ear ;—both what they half Create 
Aud wbnt perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nattne aud the language of the sense 
The anchor of iny purest thoughts, the muse, 

The guide, the gu.'irdian of my heart, the soul 
Of all iny moral being.'* 

This may be Pautbeism ; it is clearly not Pessimism or Paganism 

Tlie poets are generally full of a like spirit; and it is this very 
cbanicrer aud enuditiou of the poetic method and office that 
make them so dear to the overwrought heart of man. Not 
the poetry of Pe.ssimisin and satiety, still less the mere music 
of Bcii^o and passion, Goethe has said {Dicht-u-Wahr^ III., I^k. 
JI) that the ehsentially deep and fuiidauieutal agency, the truly 
permanent and impro\ii}g, is that which remains over of the 
poet when we have him represented in prose." That is no doubt 
a profound tiuth, which [jy no means cancels the other truth 
asseried in the saiiie p;i.ssage, that rhythm and rhjuae are to 
be oijually' lionotirMl, Ijeing the means by which poetry first 
becomes poetrv." Tho master calls our minds to see that sub¬ 
stance as well as form is needed, so that poetry may ho uUimatoly 
profital)le to its peifect work ; and we may claim a more universal 
weight of testimony in support of this ihau any historical ex¬ 
perience of the religiou*^ character of Pessimism. Poetiy, “ con¬ 
forming," as Bacon said, “ the shows of tilings to the desires of 
the mind/* is the true consoler of the more sensitive and feeling 
of tho race. Young people may be led away by form and work¬ 
manship, which are highly important, but not the actual blessing 
of the muse. Poetry is vain, at the last, unless she makes the 
heart in love with life. Not with its own poor life, which may bo 
dull, defeated, dying : but with the life streamiug from a divine 
source which is neither one with the world, uor external to tlie 
■world, but of which, let me say of Whom, the world is, for us, the 
only manifestation and revelation. 

Thus comforted we shall not learn despondency or quietism 
from the ruins of Asiatic society, or seek comfort iu its narcotic 
dreams. Nor shall we seek in religion a guide to conduct, so 
much as a factor for character. A man without religiou is better 
than a Buddhist, though he is to be pitied alsO| as much os 
one colour-blind or without an ear for music. 
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The other line, If Hartmann can get his countrymen to follow 
it, can he started only hy desperate conditions, as it can only land 
a race who adopt it in ultimate apathy aud decay. Neither will 
they be saved by taking with them some slender viaticum 
'Snatched from Christianity and Semitic monotheism. It will not 
he in the pieteudcd synthesis of incompatible conjectures that 
the truth will be fouud ; but in a cordial recognition of Nature 
as our mother, whoso bosom is our resting place, as it is the 
fountain of our life. 

Theology is a doubtful remedy for the ills of life; it has 
engendered monasticism, enforced celibacy, aud the persecution 
of opinion. But Pessimism is only theology turned inside ou^ 
and its results promise to he almost tlje same. 

It only rein<ains to add that this strange moral malady shows 
no symptoms of reappearing in its native country ; and the fact 
is of good omen to those who have undertaken the charge of 
modern Indian thought. The masses, in their dull aud hopeless 
circumstances, do not seem to value life idghl}', but they are certainly 
not under the inliiicnce of any formal philosophy. The great body 
of the native bourgeoisie live on in contented couveniionalism, 
pursuing tbe practical ends of existence, without lime or capacity 
for thought; only !u old age do they seem to turu to devotion, aud 
tlien iu the mccliauicai routine of almsgiving aud sacrifice, of 
going on pilgrimage, and of dying on the bank of a sacred 
si ream. Among the classes infiiieuced by the universities, there 
are Vedantists, Theists, Agnostics, but of Pantheists or of Pes¬ 
simists we do not hear. 

It seems then that the conditions requisite to make this disease 
epidemic are peculiar to a country where the leaders of society are 
conscious of arrested social development or of social decay. It is 
not found systematised and diffused among savage tribes or among 
communities stirring with active aspiration and busied in remuner¬ 
ative work. It requires, amongst other factors, a sense of failure 
brooding over an a])i>areutiy stagnant medium; aud its general 
and permanent adoption indicates a moral atrophy arising out of a 
half-contcntcd impotence, which need not have ended in despair 
if it had not begun by being over confident. 

H. G. Eeenb. 


N.B.^To the causes of German national despondency men¬ 
tioned in the text, might perhaps have been added the military 
reforms of Stein and Hardenberg. Their recent results have been 
so startling, that the time may be hardly ripe for a sound estimate 
of their essential character. But it may be safely said that the 
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substitution of univorsal soldiering for the system of professioual 
armies can never be a step in the direction of social progress, but 
the reversb always. And it causes so many losses and sufferings 
that it is probably fair to count it among the causes of a morbid 
disposition towards pessimism, France has now imitated her 
rival; and, indeed, it seems hard to say where the movement is 
to stop, 13ut it is retrogressive for all that. It has not yet had 
time to make the French unhappy ; indeed, it may never do so. 
Not only is their national liveliness opposed to Pessimism, hut 
the fact that the land -in France is divided among live laiiliou 
families, naturally leaves a larger number of men dib]X)sahle for 
military employ than a more complicated social economy can ever 
do. It may therefore do less harm to the moral health of the 
community, in the case of tho agricultural nation, with its 
stationary population, than to that of a country where commerce 
and manufactures combine, with a constant flow of emigration, to 
keop up the remunerutiou of free labour at home and abroad, 

Jti. a. K. 



Art. IV—HOW THE PORTUGUESE OBTAINED A FOOT¬ 
ING IN THE ISLAND OF DIU. 

Hutf tho Pnrtnprnrso obtnincrl a fooling in tho Island of Diu; Blow Bah&dnV 
Shlih the >iiltrkii of Guzerat; took posR'^sRion of tho town ; were besieged by 
the (lUzeraliH, and uIeo by Siiloyinjin Pasha with a Turkish fleet, which, after 
raising tho siege, tlepartcd again to the ited Sea. 

M OSLI^iM autliors allmlo very biiillj, and several of tbem 
also incorrectly, to tho events now to he described in 
soino detail, and especially to the circnmslancos connected with 
the death of liahadtir Shah ; a tragic accident which ought to 
bavo engagerl their attention moro than it appears to have done. 
Ai)iil FadI in his Akliar-namah, gives a very shoit account of it; 
Ferislita wlio devotes scarcely a page to it, confe.sHos at the end 
of Ids narrative tlial Uio Tarykh-i Hah^dur Shihy” from which 
he had o))tain(ui Ins information, not having enjoyed the benefit 
of revision, contains many errors ami cannot be trusted. The 
autlior of tho " Mirat. Esknndnry*’ is of tho same opinion, but 
gives a Fomowhat ludter, altlioucb also only a brief, narrative of 
tlie end of the Snllan I’ahddnr Shaii. The “Asia Portugnesa,” 
written in Spaidsli, by Manuel de Faria i Sousa (quoted also 
by Briggs In bis “History of tbe Rise of tbe Mnbntnrnadnn 
Power in India,*' vol. IV. p. 135-13S,) conlnius a more ciicuni- 
stantial account ; but tliut which occurs in De Barros (Decada 
qnarla. parte fcegunda, Llv_ VII., Cap. IV, although Ruli- 

stantially the same willi the preceding, embraces all the other 
events to be narrated in tlds paper a.s well, and will serve ns 
our guide, altbongb some nlluwnncf must be made for the bias of 
an auilior wlin was describing llic prowess of libs own countrymen. 

Tbe Porlnguc«e bad mncli trouble in obtaining a footing in tbe 
Island of T)lu, situated verj^ near tho coast, in tbe Onlf of Cambay, 
and in 1631 even a fleet coinmntidcd by tbe celebrated Viceroy 

Nuno da Ciinlid liad bc(‘n repulsed from it. 
Pralimlnary rrmnikB. 'J'imcfl, lioweveij Hoou cliaugedi and what 

cnuld not be effected by force, overtures of 
amity accomplished, Buhfidur Shdh, being much dihtressed by 
tho nttackfl of the Moghuls under the Emperor Htunnyiin, and 
having lost a portion of his dominions, bethought himself of 
itivokihg the aid of the Portugtieso and allowing them to construct 
a factory' on the Island of Dili in order to enlist tlieir aid 
against the Moghuls, with the intention, however, of ejecting them 
after recovering his power. 
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In view of the amleahle overttiren just mentioned, Bali&dur 
8li4h^ sent a letter to Mnrtim AfiTonno de Sousa, the command¬ 
ant of Chaul, a Portuguese fort about thirty miles south-east 
of Bombay, inviting him to come forfhwltl) to Din in order 
to treat with him on a subject of great Importance to the 
king of Fortueal, and also despatched a similar Invitation to 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Ctinlid. To show his sincerity, Bahadur 
Sh&h seut, with the envoy who boro these letters, Dingo de 
Mesquita, Lnpo-Fernandes Pinto, and Dingo Mendes, with some 
other Portuguese, all of whom had been his prisoners in Cbnm- 
panlr. On the receipt of the letter, Marthn Aflonsn sailed with 
three calurea (small armed vessels) and sixty men, but was not 
a little surprised to meet, In the vicinity of Din, Simflo Ferreira, 
who had been sent by the Viceroy on tbe same business, and bnd 
not touched at Chnul. When both arrived in Din, the Siilt&n 
was much pleased to see them, Informed them of his afTalrs, anrl 
asked about the Viceroy, He required aid, he said, to defend hfnisolf 
against his enemies, and. (he most Important would bo the 
company of Martim Atfonao, in whose ralonr he had perfect confi¬ 
dence, In return for whicli he would allow the Viceroy to 
build a fort In DUi ; but ns tlie bitter was further off at. Ooa, 
he liad called Martim Affonsn to aid him, if the M<^glinls shoiild 
attack him, ns well as to consent on his part to tho con¬ 
struction of n fort, and to the drawing up of a treaty of 
pence. As Simfto Ferreira had brought full powers from the 

Viceroy to conclude n treaty, the RuItAn 

Treaty between the stated that the fort might face either tho land 
Ktaff of Portugal and .. sir* i 

Dahldnr Bbdb, Of the sea, and lie of any size, and on any spot 

that might be selected. Tbe text of the 

treaty was as follows * 

"The King of Cambay agrees to give a site to the King of 
Portugal in the Island of DIu, that the Viceroy may liulld n fort 
wherever he likes on the side of the hulwarks of the sea. or of 
the land, of any size whatever. He also confilders it proper 
to confirm the donation which he has made to him of Bussein, 
with its lands, and rents, as thev have contracted. 

*• On conrlitlon timt. .ill tlie ships from Mekkn, which werp, In 
virtue of the previous treaty of peace, obliged to sail to BaRsein, 
shall, as fnrmorty, be allowed to sail to Diu without any impe¬ 
diment whatever. If, however, a ship desires to sail to Bassoin 
of its own accord, it may do so, and ships of other parts may 
come and go where they like ; all, however, must navigate with 
passports. 

“That the horses from Ormuz, and from Arabia, which accord¬ 
ing to the preceding treaty, were obliged to go to Bussein, shall 
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eome to Diu nnd pay duties fo tlie King of Portugal occordiug 
to the custom of Qoa, without the king purchasing ihotn, and 
their owners shall be allowed to take them wliere they choose; 
but the horses taken front the Gulf to the interior of the country 
shall pay no duty whatever. 

Another condition is, that the King of Portugal shall levy 
In Diu no duties nor rents, except In the said fort and bulwarks ; 
all the duties, routs, and jurisdiction of the inhabitants of the 
land pertaiiiing to the Sultin Bahadur. 

" Moreover, neitlier tlio King of Portugal, nor his Viceroy, ehail, 
by his command, make war, or cause damage in the Straits of 
the Red Sea, nor in the localities of Arabia, nor shall any prices 
be taken, and all shall navigate iu security. Should, however, a 
fleet of Kuinys, or Turks, bo in the Straits, it may be attacked 
and destroyed. 

The King of Portugal and Snlt&n Bahadur shall be friends 
of each other’s friends, and foes of each other’s foes, and shall 
aid each other by sea and by land with all their forces, when 
invited to do so. 

The last point was, that, !f any person, owing money or 
property to the King of Portugal, should pass into the territories 
of the Suits!! Bahadur, he wns to cause him to be surrendered, and 
the Viceroy was to do the same, if any one indebted to the Sultin 
Bahadur should pass over to the Portuguese. 

After drawing up this treaty, which had been signed by the 
Sultan, Martiin Affonso sent it to the Viceroy by Diogo Mesquita, 
whom an ainbassadur of the Sultan also accompanied with a letter. 

Nuno da Cunhd had also received an offer of alliance on the 
part of the Mogul Emperor, IJuiuayun who made him large promis- 

es, hut he considered it better to accept that 
of Sultau BahAdur, who was in possession 
and ia allowed to build a of Dili; and Sailed to that island, which 

he reached in October 1335, At the 
entrance of the harbour he was received by Nina Rao,* the com¬ 
mander of Diu, a relative of the Sultan, and by many nobles, who 
coiigratulated him on his arrival. After disembarking he was 
taken to the Sultdn, whom he found reclining on a couch which 
had no ornaments^ except golden legs, in an apartment without 
any other furnituie whatever. The Sult&u himself wore a 
simple dress of while cotton cloth, and had near him ten or 
twelve gentlemen, one of whom, apparently seventy years old, 
and a brother of the Emperor of Delhi, sat on the carpeted 
floor near the couch with another man of royal blood, whilst the 

* This name ought probably to be tion of JITarayant 
■pslt a well known eontrso* 
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rest stood, because in tbe presence of the Sultin of Ouzerat 
only kiugs and sons of kings might sit. When the Ticeroy 
entered with the forty nobles he bad brouglit with him, he bowed 
to tbe Sultan, as soon as he perceived him, aud the nobles like¬ 
wise. This courtesy was acknowledged by the Snliin with a 
look expressive of pleasure. After a brief conversation on general 
topics, Nuno da Cunhd took leave of ti)e king, and established 
his quarters on the sea-buiwark, which bad been gaily decked 
and adorned with the flag of Portugal. In further interviews 
with the Sultan he requested the Viceroy to send one of his 
captains to take from the Moguls a fort on the river Indus, the 
name of which was Vaiivene; and for this purpose the Viceroy 
at. once despatched Vasco Pires deSampayo with twelve fustas (pin¬ 
naces), atm some brigantines, manned l>y five hundred Portuguese, 
The Sultdii also desired that the city of Broach might be defended 
against the Moguls, aud Doiu Gonzals Coutiuho Avas sent there 
with another flotilla. 

As soon as Nuno da Cunbd had obtaincfl the bulwark and 
the site on whicii the fort wna to bo biiilti he hastened to 
collect the materials necessary ior the purpose, which detained him 
tillljeyond tbe middle of liovember. On the 20th of that month, 
which Avas a Sunday, he assisted, Aviih all the captnins, nolfles, 
and the majority of the people, at the celebration of the mass, 
after which ho turned the first sod for the digging of tlie 
foundations, which were carried on Avidi such speed, that on tlie 
21st December, the festival of St. Thomas, tlie Patron of India, 
Unno da Cuniid laid the first stone of the fortress, under which 
he placed some gold coins, the nobles adding many inoie to 
please the Viceroy, Great festivities took place, with much noise 
of artillerji trumpets, kctilc'diuuis and bag-pipes. The SulUn, 
to manifest his plea.sure and to show that the wotk w'as going 
on with his consent, at once despatched tifieen tliouhand gold 
pardaos to Nuno da Cuuha, us a pieseiit for the labourers, tnauy of 
whom be had himself sent. The nobles, too, worked like the 
rest of tbe people, and were all div^dt^d Into squads or messes, 
tbe captains of Avl icli vied with each other Avho should provide 
the best food in his mess. In this manner the number of men was 
augmented and the work expedited. A buKvark of wltich Garcia 
de was in charg6«>-nDmed afterwards the rampart of Sant-lago— 
advanced more than a^iy others, because he constructed the Avhole 
of it| and spent much money. Tbe work was pushed on with so 
mnen zeal, that the fort was completed in the month of February 
1586, and provided with artillery and a garrison of nine hundred 
Portuguese, over whom Nuno da C\xnh& appointed Manuel de 
Sousa captain. 
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As the Sult&n bad pro\>ably supposed (hat the Portuguese would 
be contented with a factory, he must have been not a little Bur* 

. prised to find tliat in an incredibly short time 
inf;niiuwe<itbo fortto be rimed a foit ancJ garrisoned it. 

e le Not being able to remove it, he bethought 

pflr78forGoa,”” himself of masking tt, by erecting n wall 

between it and the town, with the intention 


of adding ramparts after the departure of Nuno da Cunhd, from 
which lie might, in case of need, attack and take the fort. He ac¬ 


cordingly scut Nina Hiio, the captain of Diu, to the Viceroy, to 
inform him about the projected wall. Nuim da Cuulid held a 
council with his captains, which decided that FernSo Rodrigues 
de Castello-branco should bo sent to the Sulun with a nies- 


sago, that, as the Fortuguescs wcro in posscsf^ion of the fort 
and bo of the town, there would he no tiecesaify for a wall 
of partition. Tlie Sult&n icplied that he meant to erect the 
wa!) in order to prevent scauihiis hotween liis people and the 
PorUigiieso, without breaking the fricndaldp existing between 
him and the King of Porliigal. Thus, messages passed to and 
fio, till the Sultiin at lust infonned tho Viceroy, that ho had 
not by the treaty of peace become a subject of tho Portu¬ 
guese, but had merely allowed thorn to build a fort, and they 
now meant to hinder him from eivoting a wall on liis own land, 
Tliereupmi Ftoiiao Hodrignes was ordfu-d hy tho Viceroy to inform 
him (iiat ho lahoiirecl under a mistake if he imagined Nuno da 
Cunlia would consent to iho lunhiiug of the wall. Tho Sultdn 
was HO displeased with this emit reply that ho wouhl at once 
Lave wreaked his anger on MiO Viceroy, had he heen ahio; but 
as bis power Lad become very limited and the Moguls were 
marching on (Jainbay, he feigned iudififereucc, and waited for an 
opportunity to take the fort. 

Not many days after this little misunderstanding, Nina Rao 
again conveyed a friendly request of the Snltin to the Viceroy, 
to give him tlie PortiigneKe troops he had promised to march 
against the Moguls ; hut Nuno da Ciinhd excused himself on the 
ground that it was now winter, and tiiat he would see what could* 
he done in tlic npring, wdiereaa in reality he fearedt hat the troops 
might be treacherously dcsiroyed. The Sultan complained that 
the Viceroy was unwilling to ftdfil his piomise, but hinted that 
he would have his remedy, Nina Uao also had hinted tliat the 
Sultan intended sailing to Alokk.a for tho purpose of invoking 
the aid of the Turks ; and, a council ha\iiig been nsseuibled by 
Nuno da Cunhd, the conclusion was arrived at that the intention 
of the Sultan might be really such, and that a personal interview 
with him ought to be arranged. Both parties sealed to the point 
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of Diuj the Viceroy id a barge, accompanied by Martiin Afifonso 
de Sousai Idauoel de Sousa, D. Qonzalo Uontiuho, Femao 
Rodrigues de Custello^branco aud Jo&o da Costa, secretary to the 
Viceroy, wliilst the Sultau arrived in another with four or five 
of his courtiers. 

When the two barges met, Nudo da Cniiha entered that of the 
Sultan, and both retired to the poop, leaving tho nobles and 
courtiers beneath. There the Sultan reproached the Viceroy 
with not understaudiug the agreement as h.% did, and the Viceroy, 
being, or feigning to he sick, requested the SuU&u to allow Fernao 
Rodrigues, who understood the matter well, to reply for him. 
This noble explained that his Majesty had not understood the 
agreement, and informed him that tho fort which he had-given 
pernnssiou to build, was but an imperfect structure, different 
from other—real—forts; moreover, tlint the gifts granted by 
sovereigns ought to be unconditiunui, libeiul, aud not such as 
would bring neither honor to those who l>e8towed, nor advantage 
to those who received them. The fort would be as profitable to 
bis Majesty as to the Portuguese, who were there only to serve him 
and to die for him if need be. The troops for wliich his Majesty 
asked, if they were now to be given, would be of no use, because 
it was the winter season, in witicb no campaign might be undertaken, 
but in the spring, when the troops could be of use, as many 
as he might require would be given; Ibis the Viceroy would do 
for bis ^lajesty even if no agreement whatever had been tnndc. 

The above reason and several others appeared to satisfy the 
Sult&u, and he returned to the town and was quite reconciled to 
Muuo da Cunha, who, having ina<le all necesHury arrangements, 
went to the Sult&n to take leave before he departed for Goa. He 
informed him with due compliments that he had left Manoel de 
Sousa with a garrison and ammunition, more for the purpose of 
serving his Majesty than to guard the fort; and that at any time 
he would he ready to aid the Sultan with the whole power of the 
Portuguese estate of India, The Viceroy also expressed ids 
pleasure that Ids Majesty had again recovered a portion of his 
» dominions, hoping tliat the favour jie had conferred upon the King 
of Portugal by granting a site and permission to build the 
fort, would become a source of greater security to Diu and tran* 
quiliity to his possessions. After making these offers and re¬ 
marks, with others suitable to the occasion, the Sult&u and the 
Viceroy parted very great friends. I^ina Rao, tlie uncle of the 
Sultan aud captain of Hiu, apprehending that the Sultdn might 
some day compass Ids death, as he hud dune that of many 
others, requested the Viceroy, Nuno da CuDii&, with much seefesy 
to give orders to Manoel de Sousa to admit him, with his family. 
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iuio tlia fort, in cuse of necessity, because be dreaded the 
iocoiiHtaucy of the Suli&n, The Viceroy, .delighted to enjoy the 
coiifideuco of so ingli an officer, compiled most, willingly with his 
request, and recommended him to tiie care of Munoel de Sousa. 

After having arranged all theso nnitters, Nuuo da Cunha, on the 
20th March 15.'16, saLied from Diu for Baasein, where he arrived 
witli his whole flotilla ; and, having inspected the palisades erected 
there, by the advice of Antonio Gal\4o, lie praised him much, 
and, to do him honor, onidred him to turn the first sod and 
lay the first stone of the fort, and, leaving Garcia de to finish 
the work, depaited for Goa, where lie was received with much joy, 
since he had in ono trip augmented the <*Btnte of India hy the con- 
BtrucUon of two such important forts as Diu and Bassein. 

After some mouths had elapsed, leports were from time to time 

brought to ISuno da Cunha that the Sult&u 
Nuno da Cnnhi again of Guzerat, or of Caulhay, as the* Portuguese 
BBiUfoi 111 , pr©fene<i to call him, was making earnest 

preparatioiiB to take the fort of Diu ; and, whilst Nuno da Cunhi 
was prepaiing to sail there himself, in order to ascertain the true 
state of aifairH, an embassy arrived in Goa from the Sultan, 
headed hy Mir Muhammad, a man of great authority, to whom the 
Sultdu confitied liis most secret intentions, and who was aware of the 
treason he meditated. With him came also Shaku, who had 
already been sent liefore with another embassy to tlie Viceroy. 
This emiiassy was received with much honor, and a FersiaU| 
Khajaii Piikiili hy name, a man much honored by Nuno da 
Cunha, and known as a loyal fiiend of the Portuguese, was 
appointed to keep it company. The substance of tlie business 
on which the euiliaRsy had come, was this—^The Sult&n desired 
to inform the Viceroy, that, as he had a long journey before him, 
and did not know when ho might return, ho was anxious to cum- 
ijiuuicate certain matters to him concerning the security of his 
pusscsBioiiB, and theiefoie politely ro<]uested Nuuo da Cuuhi 
to pay liiin a visit as soon as possible. 

Having received thiu information, Nuno da Cunhi Instructed 
Kliajah Pirkuli^ and requested Shaku, whom he considered a« 
friend, to ascertain from Mir Muhammad the true intentions of the 
Sultan, as he had attempted to buy up all the rice and 
provisions iu and about Bassein, so that the Portuguese could 
obtain none, and appeared also to contemplate attacking the 
fort of Diu. These two geuilemen set about executing the 
commissiou by giving one day a banquet, with good wines, to the 
ambasHador, Mir Muhammad, and, the three i>6ing alone at table, 
Firkuli and Shaku began to speak ill of the Portuguese, saying 
that they had never acted with justice and had inflicted much 
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injury upon the MuimminadanB. Further, to ensnare the ambas¬ 
sador more, and to elicit from him what he knew, they blamed 
the remissness of the Sultan Bahadur Shih, who, being so power¬ 
ful and rich, had left them alone, whereas the whole affair might 
be finished in one hour by capturing the Viceroy, becauso, wlien 
he was taken, the whole fleet would surrender at once ns well as 
the fort. The Viceroy, being taken prisoner, might be put in a 
cage, and sent to the Turks; aud in this manner the fame of tiie 
Sultan of tiuzerat would spread over the whole world. The 
ambassador, having partaken freely of wine, and licing exhilarated 
by the sallies of his two companions, botii Moslems, wliom he 
now considered to be bis most intimate friends, replied with much 
glee, that this was ja.st what the Siil in had determined to do; 
he would, in short, invite the Viceroy with his captains to a country- 
house, surroumied by a strong wail, on the inaiidand, where be 
would make them prisoners, or, if tliis could not be done, he would 
have them killed in a liouse in the town. A Purtiigiiefte who 
understood the language had, however, heeu stationed in the room 
adjoining the lianquct-hall, noted everything that liarl been spoken, 
and reported it to Nuno da Cntdii. 

When the Viceroy became convinced of llie SuU&n’s inten¬ 
tions, he determined to do liis utmost to take liim prisoner, 
either in the fort, or on his own gn>und, with tiie aid of 
some brave nobles carrying secret arms. He kept iiis plan to 
himself, but assembled a council of his‘captains and of some 
notables of Goa, to whom be explained the general reasons for 
which lie would have to sail to Diu, aud more particularly that 
he bad been requested by the Sulidn to do so. One of the chief 
reasons that hastened bis departure was, that the Sult&n, 
was occupied in the fitting out of uiimorous rowing boats, 
and that a fieet of Turks might likewise arrive, and much money 
bad been sent to Mekkab, as also appeared afterwards. Accord¬ 
ingly, Nuno da Cunhi replied to the amliassadors, tliat, in order 
to serve aud to please tiie Sullin, lie would set out as speedily 
as possible, in spite of bis sickness and the climate of the town 
of Dili, which was unsheltered, and, being much exposed to winds, 
unfavorable to bis health. The umbassadors wished to sail in his 
company, but Nuuo da Cuuha sent them away with presents, 
because he had been informed in a letter from Manoel de Sousa, 
that they had instructions to take note of everything he might do 
during the voyage. After the amhassadnrs had departed, Nuno 
da Cnnlid fitted out a fleet of foity sail, many of which were 
large ships, galleons and galleys, and sent word to Martirn Alfonso de 
S'lusa that, before sailing to Malabar, he would pay a visit to Din, 
which he. did, departing from Goa on the 9th January 1537. When 
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Nuno daCunhfi reached BaRsein, where he spent five days, and i^ro* 
vidcd hiK fleet with various necessaries, he found there a captaia 
of the Sultan's with seventeen fustas and other rowing boats, 
and to his quest ion why ho was iliere with so many boats, the captain 
replied that the Sultan had ordered him to obtain information 
about certain pirates of Onore, and some Moguls of Broach, 
Nuno da Ounlia surmised iUe true reasons of the captain’s 
presence, hut dissembled and ofTored him somo things which 
might be useful in the service of the Sult&ti, provisioned the 
fort in conformity with the suspicious he eutertained, left Ruy 
Vaz Peroira iu change of it, ns commauder, and sailed on the 6th 
of Fel)ruary, in tho company of the captain of the Sultan of 
Gnzerat witli liis fustas; hut the latter soon separated on pre¬ 
tence of taking iu water from the shore, and sailed towards 
Cambay. 

Nnno da Cunlid, being aware that the Sultan Was hunting 
on the mainland in tlio environs of Diu, sent Diogo de Mesquila, 
even before he left Basseiu, to apprise him of his arrival ; 
but the Siiltau anticipated him by despatching to Baesein bis 
priva:e secretary S;uiL-Jago,* who, however, did not find Nuno 
da Cunhu there, %iit overtoi»k him at sea, when he had nearly 
leached tiie island of l)iu. When Sant-Iago made his appearance 
on boaril, the Viceroy feigned to l>e more sick than he really was, 


* This rnriii w.as originally an 
^rah, and had hr'coiiie tho slave of 
a Portnguc.'^c soMior beluiigiiiGT to 
tho tloet when Nunn da Cunhi 
eaileti lo India. Ho found him vrcli 
skilled iu several hiiignagee, and 
employed him :is inrerpreror on 
vatiouB occa^'i(»Tis that nquired no 
aecrecy. Afterwanls lie gave him to 
Simati Ferreira, who took him to 
Guzerat, or rather Cambay, to per¬ 
form the same duties. By hie sagacity, 
and lh^* discretion of his couversation, 
Baiit-laco gained tlieir favour. The 
Sultan Hahddiir Shah was so jdeaeed 
with this mail, that he iuduced Nnno 
da Cuub& to part with him, on a 
former occasion, iu exchange for some 
Portuguese tiriaoners, so that he re- 
maiued witn the Sult&n, being,by 
some considered to be as good a 
Musalmau as he, whilst Sant-Iago 
himself sent word that he was re¬ 
tained by the Sultan against his own 
wish and yearned in his heart to be 
in Goa to participate in the sacred 


ceiemotiies of the church. At the 
same time Sant-lago iueinunted him¬ 
self into the favour of the Snlt&u by 
many flatteries, telling hidf that 
the rortiiguese could do nothing but 
roll by «.ea and by laud ; that the 
whole flower of all Christendom could 
not be compared with that of the 
Sultan in extent of land or wealth, 
and tliat he could eiisity expel the 
Portuguese from India, Saut-lago 
roBO by (legrees so high in the esteem 
of the Sult&M. tliat he not only made 
him a present of 10.000 pard&os for 
an outfit as one of his captains, but 
gave him also a yearly allowance of 
40,000 PardaOB on condition of his 
inaintaining a batallionof 450 cavalry, 
and appointed him captain of the 
renegsde Portuguese and Frenchmen 
who lived under the Sultan’s juris¬ 
diction. He was one of the most 
favoured captains of the Sultan, who 
bestowed xii^n him also the title of 
Faraughi-Khdu. 
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ai)d received him in bed^ ns a rnse to delay an interview with the 
Sultan, while ho waited for Antonio da Silveira to arrive in n galley 
which had lagged behind, an<l thu» gain time. Saut-Iago being 
a Christian, having already had many dealings with Niiuo da 
Cunha, and enjoying great favour witli the Sultan, was on all 
these accounts received with much politeness on board. After 
conversing on general subjects, ^uno da Cunh^ began to draw 
out Sant-Iago^B opinions on special ones, and succeeded in eliciting 
from him the hint that " the Sultan had as yet no claws, but 
as soon as he got them, he would scratch Nuno/* These words 
confirmed the suspicions of the Viceroy, who already knew the 
character of the Sultan, and was aware of his inconstancy and 
vacillation in botli what he said and what he did. 

After Saut-Ingo had ilepurted, Manocl de Sousa made his 
appearance on board, the same night, without any body on shore 
suspecting tliat he had left the fort. In the course of the con- 
Tersation about the Sultan and liis intentions, !Mauocl de Sousa 
informed Nuno da Ciiuha, that he hoard from Nina Kao, the 
captain of the town of Din, that the Sultan meant to make 
a present of the Viceroy to tlie Turks, after capturing him ; and 
Nuno replied, laughing:—'* I hope to God, that just the contrary 
will take place, and that his evil intentions will be broken with 
his head/' After settling a few affairs requiring iminediato 
attention, Manool do Sousa took leave, and the Viceroy determined 
to await the arrival of Antonio dc Silveira. ^ 

The next day, the 14ih February, Nuno da Cnnlia sailed 
abou!^‘at random, expecting Antonio de Silveira, who shortly 
made bis appearance, and both arrived at 2 P.M. in front 
of the town. Anchor had not yet l>een cast, when a fusta 
of the Sultan arrived, with a present of venison Avliich he had 
sent from the mainland. It consisted of more than twenty 
antelopes, accompanied by a message that the animals had been 
killed in the chase only the day before, and would probably be 
a welcome gift, because sailors were fond of fresh meat. The 
antelopes, were all laid out on the deck, but they were much torn 
by the claws of the panthers which had bunted them, and did not 
present a pleasing sight. On this occasion Jo&o Fatva^ the favourite 
purser of Nuno da Cunhd's fleet, said “ Please God, your lord- 
ship will sec your enemies dead like this melancholy venison/’ 
These words, unwittingly uttered at the time, proved to be the 

E ropbecy of a tragedy, which took place not more than two 
ours later in the very fusta that hud brought the antelopes. 

After Nuno da Cunha had sent back tbo messenger of the 
. Sult&n with his best thanks and compliments, Manoel de Sousa 
arrived in a catur, saying that the Saltkn had come from the 
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ttaiDland and was much pleased that the Vraeroy had arrivad. 
Nuuo da Cuuhi charged him to inform the Sul tin 
he would very soon pay iiim a visit, but that on account of his 
sickness he had not yet put foot on aliore. Alanoei de t^ousa 
had not yet departed wiien Kli&jnh Stifar and a son of one of 
the cliief captains of the Sultan Bfihidiir Sh£h came on board. 
To them, be, loo, feigned sickness, but tliunked tliem for their 
visit and charged them to deliver the same message to tlie Sult&a 
as he had already given to Maiioel de Sousa. It happened, 
however, in spile of all this, tiiat the intention of Nunu da Cniihi 
to pay a visit to the Sultan was frustrated by the latter him¬ 
self, who, crossing the narrow channel from the mainland to 
the town, met the fusta which had brought the venison, as well as 
Maiioei de Sousa and the two visitors, and, being informed by 
them of the Viceroy’s sickness and of his request to be on 
that account excused for not having disembarked and paid his 
respects to the Siiltin, replied ;—** As friends are sick when 
people do not go to see them, 1 shall pay a visit to the Governor/* 
Accordingly he stepped into the fusta with eiglit or nine of his 
capuiins and only two pages, one of whom carrind his shoit broail 
sword and the oiher his bow and arrowa Manocl de Sousa, seeing 
this, also Bt.ep(»ed inti^ the fusta with the Snilan, and sent a page 
ill tiie catur to make b^iste and inform the Viceroy that the Sultan 
Was coming to pay him a visit. The Suliaii followed, however, so 
quickly, that he arrived almost iininodiately after the message, and 
there was scarcely time to spread carpets over the places through 
which lie had to pass, and for Nuno da Cunha to put on a 
rohe and lie down on a bed with a velvet-like crimson coverlet. 
As soon as the Sultan stepped on board, the noise of the trumpets^ 
kettle-dniiiis aud bagpipes l>ecame so great, tliat uotbing else 
couhJ be heard, Diogo do Couto states that the Viceroy received 
the Sultan stretched on a couch, but secretly armed aud with 
a sword near at iiaiid. Joao de Barros, however, asserts that ho 
came out to meet the Sultau when he stepped on board the 
galley, and that the Sulian, seeing him enfeebled and much 
changed by his malady, ^aid :—** If 1 had known that your sick¬ 
ness had made you so weak, 1 would have sent you word not to 
rise from your hed ; but as you have already done so, let us go 
and ait down in your room,” aud, taking the arm of^ Nuno da 
GunliA, assisted him into hia cabin, no others entering besides 
the captains of the Sultan, two pages of Nuno da CuuhA aud 
JoAo de Buiva, who locked the d<ior. The bult&ii took his seat 
on a chair placed fur him, Nuno da Cunhk on some silken pillows, 
and the captains on the carpets. The Sultan began the con¬ 
versation with inquiries about the Viceroy's intentions, about 

11 
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the voyage, about what he had brought and other general 
■ulgect8,.in which a good deal of time elaps^. 

htanoel de Sousa, aware of the evil iutentions of the Sultjn, 
and also of the determination of Nano da Cunhi to obtain 
possession of his person, became uneasy at the length of this 
interview, and, suspecting that something untoward might have 
happened, bethought, himself of ascertaining whether such was 
really the case, by sending Jorge Barbosa, a page of Nuno da 
C^hi, with a ■ request for orders bow to act in this emergency. 
This youth presented himself at the low window, close to which 
the Viceroy was sitting, but, whilst the latter inclined his ear to 
listen to the message, the Sultin, who suspected danger, felt, 
perhaps mechanically, for his poniard with his hand, and Sant-Iago^ 
who acted as interpreter, guessing hie intention, said to Nuuo 
da Cunh&:—" Sir, do not listen to any messages, but pay atten* 
tion to the Sultfin, who is speaking to you." Nuuo da Cunbfi 
motioned the boy away with his hand, turned to the Sultan, and 
at once understood from the Sultan’s countenance and posture 
what was passing in his mind. Thereupon the Sultan rose and ap¬ 
proached the door, near which the captains and nobles with some of 
whom he was acquainted, were standing, and entered into conversa¬ 
tion with them; Nuno da Cunb^ also got up, called for Jofto de Faiva 
and, leaning on his shoulder, said to him :—'* Tell kfanoel de Sousa 
at once to follow the Sult&n, and endeavour to take him to the 
fort in order to show him how he has prepared it for his service ; 
1 will send all the captains to accompany the Sultan with their 
catnrs and vessels to the fort, and he is not to be allowed to 
depart till I arrive." With these words, the Viceroy let go the 
shoulder of Jofto de Faiva and followed the Sult&n till he left 
the ship, after mutual compliments. 

Whilst the Sultin was stepping on board his vessel, Manoel 
de Sousa embarked in his own cater, according to the orders 
Jofto de Faiva bad brought him, and, when he shook hands with 
the Sultan, the Sultan, finding them cold, said :—“ How is this, 
shr, afiairs are so hot, and your bands so cold ?" Manoel de 
Sousa replied:—These are the hands of a man who has 
been living eight days on low diet, and 1 hope to Ood, that they 
will yet appear to you to be very warm." Within the short time 
of an hour, however, they became altogether cold in death ; so little 
are men aware of what is to befall them. After the Sultan 
bad taken bis departure, Nuno da Cunbi turned, and, seeing his 
nobles and captains uround him, said:—"Gentlemen, what are 
yon about that yon do not accompany the Sultan as 1 com¬ 
manded? Embark, and follow Manoel de Sousa;" and they 
obeyed in great haste. 
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When the nobles who were in the ships, had obaerred that 
the Sultdn had paid a visit to the galley of the Viceroy, many 
of _ them, too, presented themselves, and,. the impressloa 
being ^nerally current that the Sultin intended to take the 
fort of l)iu, and to do all the ill he could to the JPortuguese, 
they considered that it would be best to capture him and kill him, 
and that there could be no better opportunity to execute this 
design than when the Viceroy had him in his power on the galley, 
llauoel de Sousa, too, was of that opinion when he sent the 
page Jorge Barbosa to Nuno da Cunhd for onlera When the 
SulUia departed, the nobles kept their eyes upon him, and gave 
Ituno da Ounba to understand that they would be ready to 
carry out his orders. It appeared to him, however, that the proper 
opportunity for executing his project had not yet arrived^ 
Probably he thought that it would be neither honorable nor 
chivalrous on bis part to abuse the confidence of the SulUn, who 
had come to visit him as a friend on board the galley, accom¬ 
panied by nine persons only. He may also have considered that 
it would not TO proper to compass the murder of a king, 
without assembling his council and obtaining its assent; but 
there had been no time for such a decision, because the Sult&n had 
paid his visit quite unexpectedly, and the Viceroy bad as yet 
communicated bis intention to no one, except Manoel de 
Sousa, to whom, however, he bad given no instructions about 
the manner in which the Sultan was to be captured. As the 
Sult&n possessed an army in the town, said to consist of 50,000 
men, and a numerous fleet, it would have been dangerous to 
attack him openly by land or by sea, and the abovementloned 
orders, to endeavour to get him into the fort, appear to have 
been given by Nuno da Cunh& with the intention of executing his 
design there. It was, indeed, executed, but in an entirely different 
manner, as will immediately appear. 

The galley of Nuno da Cuah&, which the SultAn had left, was 
one league distant from the town; and, as the fusta of the Snltin 
was rowed better than the catur of Manoel de Sousa, the latter 

fell back, but signalled from a distance as 
Bh^tbe SuuLi if i»"i * message to deliver. The Sul- 

nit with his coortiariy tin, who understood what was meant, order- 

JtocJJitaifDiu.®*"* «i ^ rowing, that he might 

^ hear, whereon Manoel de Sousa shouted 

to Sant-Iago, who was the interpreter“ Tell the Snltfin to 
please to step over into my oatur, which is not soiled with blood,*. 
and whilst we are on the way, I will show him how I have 


* This, bsins the futa in to the Tioeroj had been bronakt* 

whioh the present of the antelopes may have been soilsd by their Ueod. 
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prepared the fort for his serTfce, as the Viceroy ordered me ” 
These words displeased Sant-Tago, who replied It is not worth 
while to tell this to the Sult&n/’ The latter^ however^ seeing his 
interpreter more displeased than the words seemed to warraiiti 
insisted on their plain meaning being given, and then SHkeil 
Why should I not go to thtj fort?" ”Wliy not, indeed?" 
Continued Saint-Iago, ^Miecause it appears tlir-y wart to make 
your majesty a prisoner.” **A prisoner?" replied the Siili&n, 
** just teU the captain to come into the fustu." As the cutur 
of Munoel de Sousa touched the fiista of the Sult&n, and he 


endeavoured to leap into it, his foot slipped, and he fell into 
the sea. One of bis pages, however, leapt after him into the water, 
and cauglit him, and he was, with the aid of Duigo de Mesqutta, 
lifted into the fustaof the Sult&u, and, wet as he was, placed before 
him. That very moment a fnsta, containing L<ipo de Sousa 
Contiuho, Pedr'Alvares de Almeida, tho Ouvidor general, and Anto¬ 
nio Correa, who had seen Manoel de Sousa fall into the water and 
wished to save him, arrived. They reached the catur of Manoel 
de Sousa, and using it as a bridge, psssed across it, and rushed 
with great haste into the fusta of the Suhau, The latter, seeing them 
coming in such haste, ordered the courtiers nearest to liiin to kill 
Manoel de Sousa. Diogo de Mesquita, who understood his coinrnaDd, 
having learned something of the language whilst a captive of the 
same Sultdn Bahddiir, and who saw ^iliHliab-iid din Aua, the fioii- 
in-taw of Kliijah Safar,* stahiung Manoel de S(»iisa with the dagger 
with which he killed him, now asgiiulied tlie SiiltUn, and wounded 
him. The Sultan shouted:*—'* Let us kill him 1 let us kill liim 1” 


These words became, as it were, the signal fur a geneial haiid-lo- 
hand fight lietweeii the Suhdu’a courtiers ami tlie Portuguese uotiles, 
the first victim in which was tlie Auditor-General, Pnir' Aivurus 


de Almeida, who defended hims^'lf valiantly as long as Ids life 
lasted, and whose corpse was thrown into the sea, like that of 
Mnnocl de Sousa. The otlier three, namely, Lopo de Sousa 
Contiuho, Diogo de Mesquita, and Antonio Correa, defended 
tliemselves only witli their swords, and were in tlie gieatest peril. 
That they weie not waniing in courage, is evident fioiu iheir having 
killed six of the MiiKalnians, who were numenius liefure being 
thrown overbosnl, l>adly wounded 'I'faey were, picked up aud 
ggVed by the Portuguese who arrived in their fustns and catura. 

The Sultdn, frightened to dentil and amazed, could do nothing^ 
but look at the frn\’; the page who Inire his arrows and ho 


* TiiJri wart 011 Itahau reiiegaile 
from Oi'i'HUto. accurding to Alaimel 
de fNriie-i-Suusa (T. II, p. 11.. cap. 1, 
p. imf) wtio sptlls bis aauas C^Uo/tr 


which may lie Jamjar 

bat we retsiu the Sajar of dV 

Botos. 
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an Abyssinian (Alexij) yonth, eighteen years of age^ seeing hit 
.master BO perplexed, uever lust his coiiraji'e, but shot liis arrows with 
sucli qiHckiiess nod precision, tbut be Beemed to discharge them 
by pairs, killed in a trice Antonio I'aidoso, AfifonKO Fialhog 
as well as the page of Manoei de Sous^i, and wounded JoSo 
Jiisarte Tiz^o with Martini de Castro, and ten nr twelve others. 
iJe would iiave killed them all, if a iiiusket-hall had not struck 
him, which so fii^litened the rowers of the catiirs in which 
the nobles were arriving, tliat they did not venture to approach 
the iusta of tlie Sultan, who could do uoihiiig hut order his 
people to row to the town. 

While this strife was going on, three boats, full of armed msDi 
whom the Sultan hud kept at Mangalore, happened to airive* 
When they saw the Porlnguese fighting oii< their fusta, which 
they recognized, aud heard the shouts of the people of the town^ 
who were looking at the spectacle from the walls and higli places, 
they hastened to attack tlie PoitugueRe, but, liaving appmai-hed 
them too closely, bad no opportunity of discbaigiiig ilieir arrows or 
taking aim with tbeir guns, ami weie hntbwiili lioaided b^’ iliem 
and engaged in a band-to-hand fight, in which many of the Musal- 
mans were thrown overbuunl, so tlnit ihny hl’aId letrealed from 
the fusta of the Snli^n, which, being disengaged, was now, by bis 
Comtiiaiid, <liteoted towards liic town, uhere be hoped to escape, 

bill another iiiipediniont presented itself, in the shape of a 
catiir arnviijg from the PortiiL'UesH fort in great liiiste, and 
CoiiiniAnded by Captain Uasii^o Ntines, surnamed Pantafasiil. 
Tips Ciptain bad a berzo (small canimn) on board, and fired 
into the fusta of tlie Sultan, killing tliiee oarsmen ; tlie fiista, too, 
being pieiced, could make no progies^, and the ebbing tide 
caused it to dnft towards tlie Portuguese vessel, lu this emergency 
the bulian thought it best to save his life by swimiiiiDg, and jumped 
overboard, followed by all Ids com tiers, but very soon, getting 
tired be hliomed for help, pioiii>uiicmL' bis own name, BaliAditrp 
BahAdiir” A cavalier of Sa itarem, TriRtSo de Paiva by name^ 
xect»giiized biiii, and, approaching iii his fusta, reached nut an 
oar, which the SnliAii eagerly grasped, hut another Portuguese 
of the same fusta struck him with a pike, wheieon also others 
di<l the same till be was killed. Mis body floated on the 
water for some time, till at last it sank. It could not l>e recover¬ 
ed, os neither could that of Mauoel de Souan, in spire of ihe 
diligent search oidered all along those sliores by Nuno da Cuiibk 
who desired to inter Ixilb of them accoiding to their rauk^ and 
for the commemoration of the event. 

JoSo de Sant-lngo reached by swimming a Portuguese rampart 
ea tUa Uur at the eutrunce of the haibour, and shouted in utdei 
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to be leoo^^ized and saved, but was killed. Ehdjah Safar, who 
was likewise swimming, reached a fusta, in which were Francisco 
de fiarros de Falra, Antonio Meades de Vasconcelles, and Antonio 
de Soto-maior, the lust mentioned of whom recognized him, 
stretched out his hands and pulled him out of the water. He 
recovered from his wounds, and proved afterwards very, useful to 
the Portuguese, as he possessed much information concerning 
the affairs of Guzerat. In this fray several Portuguese nobles 
also lost .their lives, as we have already mentioned ; among 
these was a youthful cavalier, Alvaro Mendes by name, who 
had, with two companions, entered a fusta of the Musalmdns, 
most of whom were slain whilst others jumped overboard, but 
he, being struck by an arrow in the stomach, perished, and in 
all the boats there were many wounded Portuguese. Of the 
Musaim&ns, as became afterwards known, more than one hundred 
and forty perished ; some of their corpses were washed ashore by 
the tide, though none of them happened to be persons of note. 
Of the captains of the Sultan who died, and all of whom were 
high personi^es, the principal were Eskander Kh&ti, a native 
of Mandu, Langar Eii&ii, the son of Malnk Rh£n, Shah&b-ud-din 
Aga, son-in-law of Kb&jah Safar, surnamed on account of his 
bravery, “ the tiger of the world,*’ Minasem, the great chamber- 
lain of the SuItAn, the Hindu, Gopal Rao, father of Nina Rao, 
the captain of Diu, and uncle of the Suit&n, with several other 
men of high estate and income. 

Sucli was the tragic end of Bahidur Shih, the SulUia of Guzerat, 
which took place on the 14th February 1537 (3rd Ramadin 
943). He was inured to the hardships of war and possessed 
good commanders for his troops, Had be followed the advice 
of wise counsellors, he might have become more powerful; but 
he was partial to that of men who had more vices than virtues, 
more boasting than courage, and who flattered him most; such 
as RAmy ^i4n, Faranghi EhAn (alias Sant-Iago), and others 
of that kidney. BahAdur Sh4h was of middle stature, but, his 
limbs being broad and fat, he appeared shorter than he was ; his 
complexion, which be inherited from his mother, a Hindu woman 
of the Rajput caste, was somewhat dark. His face was broad, 
his eyes large and prominent, but his physiognomy not unpleasant. 
He could jump, and mu swiftly, was vain of his agility, ran 
about on battlements and on the tops of walls, inviting others 
to do the same, and if they refused, called them cowards. He 
spoke three or four languages very well. He was so liberal, that 
he knew not how to give little, and upon bis captains, among 
whom were some foreigners, he bestowed large estates, whilst 
he raised others from very low positions to high dignities, fie 
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was so conceited that he felt pleased when people spoke of him 
in his presence as if be had been Alexander the Great, but never 
lost his spirits in reverses of fortune. Thus, in his first interview 
with Nuno da Cnnhd, the latter thought proper to make some 
consoling remarks about his defeat bj the Moguls, but he replied, 
that war was after all nothing more tlian gambling, in which a^ 
man without capital might by good luck sometimes become the 
master of a large fortune, lose everything he possessed, or again 
recover it; remarking, at the same time, that the greatest loss 
inflicted upon him was that of his favourite musician, which 
could not be made good by his whole kingdom. Afterwards it 
appeared that the said musician was alive, and the Sultdn invited 
Nuno da Cunha to rejoice with him. His want of foresight, of 
experience, and his fool-hardiness alone could have induced him to 
pay a visit to Mauoel de Sousa at night in the fort of Diu, 
and to venture with only nine courtiers on board the galleon of 
Nuno da Cunha, in consequence of which rashness he lost his 
life. 

We have already mentioned above that the people of the town 
were from their housetops spectators of the contest on the water, 

but, when they lenrnt its issue and were 
apprized of the death of the Sultan, terror 
overpowered them to such a degree, that 
they thought of nothing except how to save 
their lives, and a general stampede took 
place with the intention of gaining the main¬ 
land. But as the captain of the town instanfTy took many vessels 
for the mother of the Sultan and for himself, and the principal 
Inhabitants of the town did the same for themselves, the bulk 
of the people had no other resource than to flee to certain fords 
of the island, where the water was very shallow at low tide, and 
pass over to the mainland. As the inhabitants believed that as 
soon as Nuno da Cunha entered the town, lie would not spare tlieir 
lives and would pillage everything, tliey were in such fright and baste, 
that they took away only what property they could on their backs 
and in their bands ; but the armed rabble, miscalled the army of 
ibe Sultan, were terrified most and fled furthest even after they bad 
escaped from the island; while the prisoners in the jails, all of whom 
had been released, did the same. When Nuno da Cuuhi was in¬ 
formed of this universal scare, he sent Kh&jah Safar to the town 
and the shipping with a proclamation, that he would allow fifty 
vessels to depart without let or hindrance, but that they must first 
obtain passports from him, on pain of being captured and losing 
their property. 

The next day the Yiceroy sent other proclamations to the town 
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bj Eh<jah Safar to inform tbe inhabitaots. that he graated 
security of life and property to all who would remain in their 
hoimes, and that any merchants who might have gone to the 
roaiiilaiidi might snfely return and take (Sare of their pofl- 
seKBtouB; protection to all lieiug guarauteed in the service of his 
, king and luasrer D. Jo^o, except to arm^^d men, who, if diftcnver- 
ed within the limits of the town, would foifeit their lives. Procla¬ 
mation was also made that no Portu<*u^se, of whatever quality 
or condition, or person iti the service of tlie King of Porliigal^ 
should enter the town, or injure any inhabitant, or make him 
captive, on pain of death. These proclamations so assuaged the 
fears of the people, that the majority of them returned in three 
or four days to their houses. In the hurry of their flight they 
had dropped many things in the streets, but tlieir homes had 
been pillaged liy their own countrymen, A Portuguese homliar- 
dier, Frainengo by name, was the only European wlio infringed 
the law, hy forcibly depriving a OusKrati of a gold oriiament, 
and he was banged for it, and tbe article returned to iis owner. 
This act of prompt, justice pleased both the Hindus and the 
Miisiiliiidiis BO much, combined with the moderation of nut 
pillaging the town, that they believed Nnno da Cunbji to be a 
Jnst jiiHn who could not have enc(•m|lH8^ed the tieaih of the 
Siilt&n from covetousness, and that the latter must have K>Bt his 
life through his own fault. 

Niino da Cuiiiii came on shore with three cafurs, leaving all ihe 
armed men in the ships, to avcnd frightening the natives, and 
took up his quarters in tlie fort, which wa^ ganisoned by tsndve 
btiiidreil men. Afrer hearing mass, the Viceroy as8eml>leii all 
the ciiptaiiis and chief officers of the fleet, whom he harangucHl, 
and to whom he explained that the town of Diu had, by tbe 
death of the Sub^n, fallen into ids (>4>wer, an event ttie acide^- 
meiit of which the king had so much desired. After his speeoli, 
which appears, from the ridiculous and bombastic comp irisons 
institiiied l>etween the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great 
and the Portuguese exploits, t4i lie at least pHrtl 3 ' apocryphal, 
Nuno da t'iinh& conversed familiarly with the captains on 
Various snbj'crs, among them the government of the towu^ 
as well as the immetliate arrangemente whioli it would l»e neces¬ 
sary to make. It appears to have lieen the custom of Miino da 
CunliA always to consult his cHpt.iii]8, and it was also his fortune 
that most of them agreed to whatever he proposed. In the present 
instance Antonio da Silveria de Heuexes was elected captain of 
tbe town of Diu, not so much because he was his own k>rother-in law, 
bat by common consent, on account of his fitness for the position. 
Tha aamei of the civil and military officers appointed oo this 
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occasion are all faithfully recorded by De Barros, but do not 
enliRl: our interest, and may therefore be omitted. 

After having mnde the appointments abovementioned, Nuno 
da Ciiuha considered it proper to offer his excuses to the mother 
of the Snltdu, who was at Novanagar, with Nina Rao, the cap¬ 
tain of Dili; for the death of her son. He averred that the 
event itself was a mere accident, which happened on account 
of the death of Mauool do Sousa, and was far from having been 
planned hy the Viceroy himself; for, had he entertained the inten¬ 
tion of killing the Siiltdn, he miglit easily have done so when he 
was alone with him in the cabin of bis galley. He also requested 
the lady to remain where sho was, as no harm would befal 
the kingdom ; but if slio wished to take up her abode in the 
towii) he would entertain the same loyalty and respect for her 
ns for a princess allied to bis king and master D. Joso, the 
King of Portugal, All these fine words were, however, lost upon 
tho bul tail’s mother, who, being deeply grieved, obstinately 
refused to accept the message. 

Padlocks and seals had been put upon all the houses of the 
Sultan and of bis mother, in addition to those which were already 
upon them, and an inventory of all the properly contained in 
ih“m was drawn up by Antonio da Silveira, FeruSo de Sousa 
do Tavora, the secretary, JoHo da Costa, and Estevao Toscano, 
Factor of the fleet, with his clerks, and the whole property 
ciitrustod to the keeping of the Factor, Antonio da Veiga. All 
luc uold. silver, aud coiuod money found in the bouses of the 
S't’tua and of his mother is said to have amounted to twelve 
tliouRaud pard/los, besides somo jewelry, brocade aud silk 
c’ofh. Those, who knew of the great treasures of gold, silver^ 
precious stones, plate, golden caparisons for horses, gems, 
kept by the Sultan's father in Champanir, besides the booty 
acquired by Babiidur Shdh himself in bis campaigns against 
Mandii, Cbitoro and other places, were astonished at the smali- 
of the properly found. It is asserted, however, that the 
officers who made the inventory stole much, and the character 
of Nuno (la Ciinhi himself was calumniated, but the scautineas 
of the property he left to his heirs, is a sufficient proof of hla 

S overty. It is also to be taken into consideration that the 
ulUin had spent large sums of money in his coutests^ which were 
numerous; but the Portuguese, although disappointed in the 
treasure they had found, were amazed at the quantity of war¬ 
like stores they obtained in the arsenal, and thought they could 
not spend them in tw'euty years. These consisted of gunpowder 
aud of materials for manufacturing it, of ffre-works, of muskets, 
of countless bows and arrows, and of all kinds of ammunition, 
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many uddles for horses, and rich shabradu for them, arms of 
all sorts, as well as provisions of every kind. The fleet, consist' 
Lag of one hundred and sixty sail, numbered many beautiful galleys, 

t ali eons, transports and fustos, all of which were extremely well 
tted out. The artillery of the fleet, as well as of the arsenal, 
consisted of a great number of very large cannons of brass, 
and many more of Iron, and among them were also three basi¬ 
lisks* of large size, one of which Nuuo da Cunhd sent to the 
King of Portugal as a curiosity. 

It must have been a great hardship to the inhabitants that 
they were not only prohibited from leaving tlio town, but that 
the Portuguese authorities had actually taken possession of all 
the merchandise they could lay hold of, and stored it in the 
custom house; accordingly Nunn da Cunhd assembled the 
chiefs of the people, and informed them that be would return 
the confiscated property, and allow all the natives of the place 
as well as strangers to come and to go, and to trade as they 
liked. He assured them that he had issued his proclamation, 
prohibiting the emigration of the inhabitants, lest they might 
depart full of wrong impressions and scandalous reports about 
the unfortunate death of the Sultdn, and unjustly tarnish the 
good name of the Portuguese. He assured them that, being 
the governor of this portion of India for the most Christian 
and virtuous sovereign of Christendom, who desired that his 
ofiBcers should in all things adhere to truth and honesty, keep¬ 
ing their promises towards all kinds of men. from the smallest 
tr^er to the highest princes of India—-he wished to justify what 
he had done according to the orders of his king, but especially 
with reference to the matters concerning the Sultan £ah»lur 
Sliih, which his majesty had specially recommended to j)im, 
ordering him to do his utmost for the maintenance of peace, 
and to give no cause for breaking it. The Sultan ba<1, however, 
been so hard to please, and so ill-intentioned, that he did not 
care for peace, and preferred to enter into an alliance with the 
Turks, the foes and rivals in India of the King of Portugal. 
Nuno da Cuuhfi further stated that since 1529, when he had 
come to India, till the present year of 1537, he had made all 
possible efiforts to gain the confidence of the Sultan, who, however, 
trusted a I'urk more, as it is well known that he intended 
to hand over to Rdmy Khin not only Bassein but even the 
fort of Diu, where he had found shelter in bis troubles, with¬ 
out which he would have been compelled to go into exile to 
Mekkab, whereas the great concourse of ships, the increase of 
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tradOi and the revenues aocruing from tbe customs and other 
duties of this island bade fair to make good the losses sus* 
tained from tbe Moghul wars, and to promote tbe welfare 
of the whole kingdom of Guzerat. la spite of all these ad« 
vantages, which were so manifest, the Sultfiu lived at enmity 
witii his own subjects, had but little Intercourse with them, 
followed his own impulses, and, instead of associating with men of 
honest intcniione who loved their country, surrounded himself with 
villains of low oxtraction, and constantly fomented intrigues with 
the princes of the Dekkan, the King of Calicut, and the chiefs 
along the coasts of Arabia, against the Portuguese, which were 
to have resulted in their expulsion from India, by a general league 
against them. To show that these statements were not of bis own 
invention, Nuno da Cunh& produced tbe correspondence discover¬ 
ed among the papers of tbe Sultan, and of his treasurer A’bd-ul- 
Qader. He also informed Khajah Safar and the other nobles 
present, that, when the Sultan paid him a visit on his galley with 
some courtiers, he was already aware of the Sultan’s plan to invite 
him to a banquet for the purpose of making him prisoner or slaying 
him, and that, had ho been so minded, he might easily have donetO 
the Sultan what he had intended to do to him ; but that he was 
ready to suffer all things in obedience to his king's order never to use 
any deceit or bad faith in his service; it appeared, however, that 
God had allowed the Sultan to kill Manoel de Sousa, in the manner 
Khdjah Safar hud seen, that the strife might arise In which the 
Sultan himself lost Ids life, in fulfilment of divine justice. 

Huuo da Cunha had a document of justification drawn out 
In Arabic and Persian, which was signed by Khdjah Safar, by the 
principal merchants, and by the Qadys, that the Sultiu Bahadur 
Shah had lost his life by Ids own fault, aud not by order of the 
Viceroy. Copies of this justificaliou were sent to tbe princes 
of the Dekkau, to King Narsinga, to the King of Ormuz and 
other chiefs along the coasts of Arabia, and were intended also 
to discourage those who had conspired with the late Sultan to 
expel the Portuguese from India. 

To allay the fears and apprehensions of the people, Nuno da 
Cunha allowed the government of the town to be continued 
nearly in the same manner as during the lifetime of the Sultan, 
whoso servants continued to draw their pay as before ; alms were 
distributed to the poor us before, aud the lamps in the mosques 
were lighted ; great care was taken not to scandalise the people, 
but all the dues and rents flowed henceforth into the treasury 
of the Portuguese government. As to judicial aflalrs, Nuno da 
Cunh& ordered the people to elect their own judges according 
to their usage, without, however, being permitted to condemn hny 
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person to death, except after stating their reasons to him^ and 
consulting Nina Rao, the captain of Diu and the queen-mother 
of tbo Sult&n who was at Novanagur. She, however, obstinately 
refused to accept this complinient, or any other overtures of 
reconciliation, by not listening to any message; but, l>eiug 
apprehensive that Nuno da Cunha would at last tako umbrage 
at her obduracy, and forcibly deport her when be left Din; she 
fled from Novanagar to a fort called Talajuli, though she afterwards 
repented of having done ro. 

Befora the news of the Sultan's death had reached Mir&n 
liluhaminad Khan of Kandesh, his nephew, and sou of Ids sister, 
Uuhammad Zoiiian Mirza, the brother-iu-huv of the Emperor 
Humavdu, hastened to obtain the throne of Quzerat, and march¬ 
ed by the way of Talajah—or, according to Fcrishta, of Ahniada- 
bad—with a view of meeting the queen-mother and obtaining 
her assent. As be had, however, tw'o thousand cavalry with him, 
the Rao, wlio was with the qneeu-nioLhcr, refused to give him 
admittauoo into the fort. He theieupon stated to him, tliat, having 
heard of the unfortunate death of the Sultan, ho had come to 
receive the commands of the queen-mother, as he was prepared 
to sacrifice his own life to avenge the death of iier son, The Rao 
thanked liitu fur his devoteduess to the cause of the deceased 
SultuD, and, promising to inform his mother, left him in his 
camp. After a while tlie Rao came out of the fort with the 
reply of the queen-mother, tliat she felt greatly touched by the 
ofler of Muhammad Zemau Mirza, hut that she had for the 
prcsciil no other occupation than the shedding of tears and 
bewailing the loss of her son ; wherefore she would have no 
objection if Muhammad Zem^u Mirza were to return to Mandu, 
whence he had come, as soon as convenient. 

Indignant at the treatment the queou-mother had accorded 
him, and the indifference with which she had viewed his offer 
of assistance, wishing neither to see uor to speak to him, and not 
even giving him admittance into the fort, Muhammad Zemaa 
Mirza was determined to revenge himself upon her. Accordingly 
he feigned that he was returning to Maiidii, and, having learnt 
that, not feeling herself secure enough ivhere she was, the lady 
intended to betake herself to a place of greater safety, he took up 
his position in a secluded locality through which she had to pass, 
and there he deprived her of all the gold and jewels she had saved 
from Diu, leaving her only the most indispensable articles for 
the prosecution of her journey. But he did more ; knowing that the 
escort of mercenaries, mostly Persians and Arabs, who accompanied 
the queen, followed her only for the sake of pay, he promised 
them double allowances, decoyed them into his own eervice, and 
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got them to proclaim him Sultan of Quzerat^ which title he 
asauined at once when he made \m entry into Novanagur. Fully 
awaic that ihe Portuguese could greatly aid liim in his enterprisOi 
Muliaminad Zeman Mirzaatonce sent olT a inessenger to NunO 
(la Cunha, to inform liiin that he had been elected ^Sultan of 
tliizernt by more than six thousand men, and that the Sultan 
ISahiidiir Shall Iiad left no sons, hut that, even if he had left any, 
the people hated him so mncii for his cruelties, that they would 
prefer to see a stranger on the throne rather than his own progeny. 
He requested Nuuo da CunhA to accept his friendship, and to 
belitive that the kingdom belonged by right to the Empire of 
JJehli, for which reason already his brother-in-law the Emperor 
Humayuu had laid claim to it; ns, however, he did not wish to 
persevere in his enterprise witliont the aid of the Viceroy, he 
requested him to favour it, by ordeiing the Khutbah to be recited 
after prayers in the mosques, with his name as the new Sultan of 
Giizerat.* Nuno da Cunha received the messenger honorably, 
and, after some ncgociations lietwcen the Viceroy with his captains 
on the one hide, and Mnlniminatl Zeman Mirza on the other, the 
latter gave his assent to the following treaty :— 

Muhammad Zcnian Mirza, SulUn of Cluzorat, grants to the 
King of Poitiigal, the wliole coa-^t of Guzerat constituting a belt 
C’f two leagues inland, witli tlie inhabitants thereof, and all the 
harbours, beginning from the town of Mangalore [in the Peninsula 
of Caiuhuy] as far ns the iKlaiid of IJeth ; and in the same manner 
lie grants the town of Daman in the Gulf of Cambay witli all 
the lands and pergunnahs, the jurisdiction, and the rents according 
to the registers, as far as Bassein, 

“If the king of Portugal desires to coin money for those 
localities and make it curroiit in Guzerat for his own profit, ft 
is to bear (ho insignia of Muhammad ZemAn. 

“All the ships of war, ns well as traii^pcirts of the late Sultdn 
BahAdur, whether tho}^ are loaded or not, and wliciwcr they 
. may be, are to be Burrendered to tlie Sultan Muliammad Zeman, 
M'ho will in none of his ports allow war vessels to be built, but 
only such as servo for tbe traiisp(»rc of goods. 

“Horses arriving by sea, will pay tho same duties as they do 
at Goa, and these duties will be for the King of Portugal. 

Slaves escaping from Portuguese or from Musalmau territory, 
will be mutually surreudored. 

“Any Portuguese found travelling in the Sultan's tenitory 
withoiit the license of the Viceroy of India, or of the captain of 

* In this he at last succeeded, the [t.e., Portuguese] authority. W. £ra- 
Khutbah being read in his name in kiue “Baber ana Uumaymi.'’ Loa« 
the Hefa Mosque at Diu under their don 1854, vol. II., p, 97. 
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Dlu, or of Basseln, will be made prlsoaer aad sent to the Portuguese 

authorities. 

** Merchants shall travel about with their goods without let 
or biudrunce, even if there be war between the Portuguese and 
the Guzeraties, uor will the duties hitherto exacted from them be 
demanded, 

** Muhammad Zem&n presents the King of Portugal with the 
country-house of Melique situated at Novanagar.” 

This treaty was drawn up in the Portuguese and Persian 
languages, with the signature and seal of Muhammad Zeman 
attached. The latter, moreover, also paid fifty thousand pardcloa 
for distribution among the soldiers of Nuno da Cuuh&, who 
promised to aid him to obtain the throne of Giizerat. Muliam- 
mad Zemdn was, however, soon defeated by the partizans of 
Mirfin Muhammad Shah Farakhy, nephew of Bahd<Iur Shah, 
and fled to Sind; the new Sultan Mirdn Muhammad enjoyed 
a reign of only six weeks, and died during ihe same year, 1537^ 
in which his uncle Bahadur Slidh had lost his life. 


Nuno da Cuuhd had conceived the highest esteem for Khajah 
Safar, because he had greatly aided the Portuguese in pacifying the 
towu of Dtu by his ability and influence, and by the aiithoiity 

he enjoyed among the Musaluians; whore- 

thf'^Cain^nd: " Wnes this Viceroy recommemled him, before 

forncB; bcaifgestbe l-<Und departing for Gua, to CapratD Antonio da 

Silveira, wlio treated him most houoraltly, 
to*th« fort. ’ aud lived with him on the best terms. Out¬ 


wardly Khtijah Safar was loyal and devoted 
to the Portuguese ; in his lieart, iiowover, he i)rewed mischief against 
them, as became evident from his suddeu disappearance during 
the night, about the end of April 1537. Being a man of largo 
property aud mercantile enterprise, his movements excited uo 
suspicion, his vessels arrived or departed, laden witli goods, and 
he had even begun to build several large houses iu the towu. He 
Lad prepared all his plans so cautiously, aud executed them so 
skilfully, that nobody was aware of his departure until it hecamo 
known that be had removed his whole property, with hia 
numerous wives, childreu and servai>t.s. Khajah Safar weut first 
to Surat, and then to AbmadahAd, where the now Sult&u Miriu 
Muhammad held his court, and to whom he nlfered his services 
avaiust the Portuguese, representing that they could easily be 
expelled from Diu. He stated that they had not even suffi¬ 
cient water in the fort, and that it would take a year to com¬ 
plete the reservoir they had begun to construct; also the 
bulwark of the towu of ihe Bumys, ordered to he built by tb» 
Viceroy, was still very low, and could not be defended. He 
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remarked further, that the Portuguese being few In number, in the 
island and the town, they could not defend them against Moslem 
soldiers^ many of whom were even now there, disguised as mer^* 
chants. When the Portuguese, said he, abandon the island with the 
town and retire to the fort, they will not lie able to live on account 
of the want of water already mentioned, and moreover, added 
the Kh^jahy he was certain of the approach of a Turkish fleet, 
now already in the Red Sea, which would not fail to make its 
appearance at Diu in a few months, and would bring the en¬ 
terprise to a successful termination. 

The al>ove and many other reasons were most welcome to the 
Sultan, who already hated the Portuguese, as I>eing infidels, and 
burnt also with the desire to avenge the death of his uncle. 
He immediately issued orders to collect in Chnmpanir an army 
of five thousand cavalry and ten thoiiRand infantry, over which 
be appointed Alu Kh^u Commander ; but Khajab Safar intending 
so surprise Diu at once, got ready to march with three thousand 
cavalry and four of infantry. 

As soon as this news reached Antonio da Silveira, he 
hastened his preparations for defence. First of all he completed the 
reservoir by setting many persons to work at it, and tben employ¬ 
ed for a considerable time daily three hundred oxen to fill it with 
water; he also collected provisions and many other things neces¬ 
sary during a long siege. For the security and defence of the 
town, he sent many labourers to construct tlie bulwark planned 
by Niino da Cunba, at the village or rather suburb of the Kfimys, 
wheie the captain of it Francisco Pacheco immediately established 
his quarters, with the men who were to defend it. Then he sent 
all his vessels into the cliaiinel which separates the island from 
the continent, and npiiointed Francisco de Goiivea captain of this 
flotilla. When the people of the town saw tliese proparatioDB 
and became aware that a contest would soon take place, many 
of them fled, especially of the Baniabs; but Antonio da Silveira 
issued strict orders to prevent the inhabitants from emigrating, and 
hanged some to enforce them. 

Kliajali Safar was not many months in making his appearance; 
for, news had scarcely i>een brought that he was at Novanagur, 
when he arrived on the 26th of June 1538 at the Rfimy siihurb 
of Diu, with some of his forces, mostly Turks, Ahvssinians and 
Aral)s, who robbed all the Qnzeratis that lived there, and killed 
some of them; but three other Portuguese, who were there 
with Andr^ Villela, the cuHtom-house clerk, escaped, and took refuge 
on the bulwark of Francisco Pacheco, who had twelve musketeers 
for defence, and sent at once a message to Antonio da Silveira 
in the fort. The latter arrived soon with reinforeetneats, and, when 
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Ehdjah Safar opened fire, it was not only retnrned with rapidity, 
but a miiRket-ball Rtruck him iu the arm, and he retreated with 
the loss of a few of his men. 

Tiiis sudden attack by Elidjah Safer, which was the preamble 
of the coming strife, as well ns the information that numerous 
forces were marching to the island, put Antonio da Silveira more 
on his gnard -concerning its defence. As great numbers of 
Musalmans with arms, but disguised like peacable inhabitants, 
were in the town, and had already endeavoured to raise distur¬ 
bances, Antonio da Siiveira now deprived them ali of their 
weapons, and imprisoned the chiefs among them as hostages for 
their good behaviour. The two fords, where the water was very 
low at ebb tide, and where the late Sult&n Bahadur had alreariy 
erected ramparts, were no»v manned by Manoel Falcao, with 
fifty, and l)y Liiiz Rodrigues do Carvalho, with twenty-five men, as 
also several pieces of artillery; whilst Francisco de Gouvea, the 
chief captain of all the vessels at Din, entered the channel with 
more tiiaii twenty, and had more than three hundred musketeers 
to dispute its passage. Tlie ramparts of tlie suburbs of the lldoiys 
were also built to a rauch greater height, and were held by 
Francisco Pacheco with seventy chosen men. 

Not long after the repairs and preparations just mentioned, 
had been terminated, AIu Eiian arrived, on the 14th of August, 
with his army wliicli consisted of fivo thousand cavalry and ten 
thousand infantry. He deployed his force.s along the cliannel 
watched l)y Gouzals FaicSo, Antonio da Vciga aud Francisco de 
Gouvea. Khajah Safar, whose trifling wound had l)ecn cured, 
laid siege to the passage iu charge of Lopo de Sousa, wliich was 
called Palerin, and erected opposite to it a battery of three 
mortars, doing considerable damage, Imt their fire was returned 
by the Portuguese artillery. They had concentrated tlieir forces 
on the spots where the Musalmans hoped to cross the channel, 
bad advanced under cover of their trenches to tiie very edge 
of the water, and were moreover protected by the artillery of their 
ships; but they dared go no further to drive the enemy away 
owing to the very heavy fire of artillery. Considering also tlie great 
numliers of the Musalmans, and the impossiiiility of defending 
the wiiole length of the channel for a long time, as well as the 
daily loss of life and ammunition, and the discontent of his own' 
people with his intention to defend the whole island, Antonio da 
Silveira assemided a council of his captains and principal men, 
and agreed with them to defend only the fort and the town where 
the artilleiy now scattered for the defence of the island would 
be collected ; also the ramparts along the channel already metion- 
ed were to be evacuated, and all the other posts abandoned. 
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Accordingly the garrisons of the ramparts were during the night to 
inarch to the fort, and Puio Uodrigues de Aranjo was despatched 
with a barque to bring in the whole artillery of the bulwark of 
Gonzals Falcdo, whilst Luiz Rodrigue de Carvalho had to bring 
in a fusta all the artillery of his bulwark. During the night, however, 
ft began to rain so hard, that the sky appeared to have been opened, 
the Bca was ebbing, and the barque, which was being towed by a 
catur, stuck fast in the sand wilh its heavy weight of ten pieces 
of artillery, and was at once taken possession of by the 
Mtisalinans, the crew having barely time enough to make their 
escape in tlie fnsta. On the same occasion the fusta of Luiz 
Rodrigues de Carvalho, wilh everything he was bringing from his 
bulwark, was driven on sliore, with three galliots, to which the 
Portuguese at once set fire, lest the Musalin^ns should profit 
by them ; but they took possession of them, half burnt as they 
were, with all the artillery they contained. As the Portuguese were 
but twenty, and the Moslems numerous, they could not beat them 
off, and fought during two hours, till they were at last taken off 
by country-boats sent to their assistance, Lopo de Sousa, being 
in his own galliot, was driven by the storm to the mainland on to 
dry ground, where he was surrounded by a number of Moslems, 
against whom be defended himself with great valour, till the 
ti<le floated his vessel, and he sailed back to the town in spite 
o( the surging tempest. 

As soon as the posts along the channel which separates the 
Island of Diu from the mainland had l>ecn abandoned, both the 
infantry and the cavalry of the Moslems advanced into the 
island. Antonio de Silveira, wliose intention had first been to 
defend the town, nqw abandoned it, because some artillery and 
vessels had fallen into the hands of the foe, as already narrated 
above, and because, in order to defend the town, it would have 
been necessary to bring great guns from the fort, and thus weak¬ 
en it, whilst they could not be of much use for the defence 
of so great an area. No trust whatever could be placed in 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, who displayed their sympathy 
for the approaching foe by at once lifting standards and 
making other signals as soon as they perceived their co-reli- 
gionists. Accordingly the Portuguese burnt some boats which 
they could not take away ; destroyed all the sulphur and salt¬ 
petre, and took some of the chief merchants with them to the 
fort, as prisoners, not because they had Id any way offended, 
but because they might be of use in eiuergencies. When the 
Moslems became aware that the town had been evacuated by 
the Portuguese, they forthwith marched in, and were received 
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urith great rejoicings and illuminations. They spent the whole 
night in visiting the mosques aud ofiering thanksgivings for having 
conquered the town without bloodshed. 

Ala Khdn establislied his quarters in the houses of the queen* 
mother of the late Sultdn Bahddur, which were high and isolated 
in the manner of a fortress, because she, l>ciiig very aged, dis¬ 
liked being in a noisy locality aud exposed to disturbances. 
Khdjah Safar took up his Imiginga near this fort, in a place 
called Maudavin, where he posted several mortars beforo dawn, 
not so much for the purpose of inflicting damage on the sea- 
bulwark o))posite, as to lire on the galliot of Lopo de Sousa 
and other iusta^, most of whicli, however, escaped, except two, 
which they sank, killing a few sailors. It seems strange that 
if the Musulmans actually had so large an army as Do Barros 
reports, they never attacked tlie foil, daring the whole remainder 
of the month of August, pretending to wait for the arrival of 
the Turkish fleet, and contenting themselves Avith merely skiimish- 


ing with the Portugu^*se. 

The late Sultdn, Bahddur Shah, had, even after making a treaty 
of peace Avitli the Portuguese, privately dcspatciied an embassy 
to Coustauliuople with rich presents for the Suitdu, valued at 

six hundred thousand pieces of gold,* 
- besides large sums of monev to pay the 

oiugof bostiiitKs. auxiliary force that might be sent to Dm. 

The aid expected arrived, however, only 
during the reign of Mahmud Shah HI, Avheii Suleym&n Pasha, 
who had gone from Constantinople to Cairo, and started from 
Suez with a large fleet, cast anchor before the Ishind of Diu 
on the 4th of Septeinlier 1538. It is strange that Ferishta 
makes no mention of this Turkish expediiion, wldch De Barros 
considers to have l>een of such force, that if God had not ordain¬ 
ed the rising of Khajab Safar and the consequent detention of 
the fleet at Din, it might, by sailing at once to Goa, have con¬ 
quered it, and after a while have effected the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from the whole of India. 

Migpel Vaz, a cavalier of great experience, had been sent by 
Antonio da Silveira to the open sea in order to discover the 
approach of the long expectc<l Turkish fleet, which was, however^ 
perceived sooner from the highest point of the fort itself. At 
u distance of two leagues, fourteen galleys were seen in one 
line, and somewhat nearer to the laud seven others, towing 
transports. Miguel Vnz reported that he had counted forty-five 
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galleys, and other vessels of different 8i2e3 in great numbers, 
whereon Anlouio da Silveira immediately Kent him with a letter 
to Nuiio da Cuuhfi^ and wrote also another to Sitnao Guedea 
at Chaul. On leaving Diu, Miguel Vaz had the good luck to 
escape from two Turkish galleys which pursued him, as his fusta 
was very liglit, and they had not wind enough to overtake 
him. When ho arrived at Chaul, lie met Martim Affonso de 
Mello Usarto, who had heon stmt by Nuno da Cunha with a galley 
and men, from Goa, to succour Antonio da Silveira at Diu, and 
further forces were also promised hy the Viceroy. 

The arrival of the Turkish fleet, which, as we have already 
stated, cast anchor on the 4th September, not only dismayed 
tlie Portuguese by its magnitude, but as it appeared the 
next day, frightened also tlio Musulmdns of the town, who 
had at first hailed the advent of the Turks as that of their de- 
liveTOrs from the yoke of the Portuguese. Not one of the 
inliahitants paid a visit to the fleet, except Khdjah Safar, who 
went on board tiie galley of Suleyindn Pasha to welcome 
him, and to assure hitki that the Portuguese were terribly 
friglifened by his arrival. The Pasha, iu order to make a 
display of his power, and to intimidate the Portuguese still 
more, disembaiked the next day seven hundred musketeers 
ami arciiers, all Vaiiitcharis, richly dressed iu brocades, crimson 
Batins, and other .silks of various colours with gold-ernl^roidered, 
pluiue<l felt bouin'ts on their heads. On their way to the town 
they passed under the walls of the fort at which they dis¬ 
charged their arquebuses, killing six and wounding twenty Por¬ 
tuguese, who Inul carelessly exposed themselves on the walla. 
But thiee hundred Portuguese musketeers so replied to their fire, 
that they killed fifty and wounded many more, which was an 
easy matter, because they marched closely rogeiher, and scarcely 
a siiot fired into them inis'-ed its man. When the Yanitcharis 
arrived in the town, their principal officers desired to see Alu 
Khau, who dwelt in the royal palace, and was awaiting them 
with all the pomp and dignity due to his rank, seated on a 
chair of Stale. Seven or eight of these I’urkish captaius entered 
with the greatest nonchalance aud pulled him about coittemp- 
tuoiisly by his venerable large grey beard. Some of the atten* 
dants, exHspeiated at this diNcmirteous behaviour of the Turks, 
wished to cha.stise them, but Alu Khan, being a prudent man, 
ordered them not to touch these men, who said tliey were straugei-s, 
and only used the mode of salutiition to which they were accus* 
toined iu their own country. Having obtained tliis proof of the 
manners of the Turks, and fearing a worse display of them, Alu 
KhAn pretended to be very desirous to accommodate hie guests 
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as well as possible, and left them in possession of the houses, 
departing himself with seven or eight thousand men to the main¬ 
land, where he encamped in a palm-grove to he well rid of the 
Turks: but left many of his people with Khi'ijiih Safar to aid 
them. De Barros alludes to no other misbehaviour of the 
Yanitcharis on this occasion, except the one just mentioned ; but 
Diogo do Couto (in Oh, 7 of the 3rd book of the 5th Decada) 
states that they sacked the town, carried off most of its property 
like robbers, and dishonoured the wives and daughters of the 
inhabitants. 

The next day, which was the 6th of September, the sky was 
overcast at dawn, and the south wind brought dark clouds, ac¬ 
companied by lightning, and the place where the fleet had cast 
anchor being open, the Pasha moved it into the hurl)our of 
Madrefabat, which is five leagues distaut. Nevertheless they lost 
their four transports with some ammunition and other things, 
among them a great iinmbor of saddles for horses with tlieir 
trappings, which were washed on shore and tell into the hands of 
the Guzeratis, so that Alu Khiin concluded that the intetitioii 
of the Turks was to wage war l)y land also with the intention 
of subjugating India. The suspicions and distnist wbicb Alu 
Klian and Khajah Safar now entertained towanls the Turks 
were advantageous to the Portuguese, who obtained time to 
make better preparations dining the absence of the fleet at 
Madrefabat, where it remained twenty days. They also learnt 
what the Turks contemplated doing, if they obtained success. 

Whilst the fleet was absent at Madrefabat, Antonio da Silveira 
strengtiiencd the walls of the fort, and increased their thickness, 
while the Turks who had i-emnined at Din, prepared the intrencli- 
ments under the direction of Khijah Safar; hut the latter 
was desirous first of all to attack the bulwark of tlie Rdmy 
suburb, in order to avenge himself for the wound he iiad there 
received in his arm. For this purpose he requested the Paslia 
to let him have some heavy artillery ; accordingly the latter sent 
three basilisks, with some other pieces, in cliarge of Beijai.atn Beg 
and some troops. The Turks established a liatfery, and erected 
a wood^i structure several stories high which they filled with 
inflammable materials and anchored in the channel, that it might 
float against the bulwarks. Francisco Gouvea, however, set this 
structure on fire at great personal risk, and the men who were 
in charge of it saved their lives by abandoning it and jumping into 
^e water. On the same day, namely, the 13 th September, 
FernSo de Moraes arrived in a catur from Goa, with a message 
from Nuna da Cutiba, and in his company Pero Vaz Guedes 
with another catur, bringing some provisions. On the 26th of 
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September, nnnf her cfttnr arrived from Goa, with the news that 
the new Viceroy D. Garcia de Noronhu hnd come to supersede 
Nutio (la Cunha, and brought a large fleet, from wliich he 
hoped soon to despoich reiuforceineuts to Diu. Lopo de Sousa 
Contiiiho ollHred himself to convey these glad tidings to the 
bulwark of the Tlumys, and, embarking in a fusla, reached it, and 
shouted the message out to Francisco Pacheco. Tliis errand he 
acc(un]>lislied successfully, but he escaped with ids life only by a 
miracle, con.sid(Ming tlie many .sl\ots which were fired at liiin by 
the Moslems, l>oth while lie was cumiug to the place and while bo 
wan leaving it. 

After liaving remained twenty days at Madrefabat, the fleet 
returned on ilio tiT^h Sepieiniier to Din, with a favourable wind, 
disp|a3'ing all its hunting, its silk flags of enortnons dimensions 
floating ui the breeze, and the crews all dressed out with orna- 
monts as if coming fiom some fosiivity, with a great noise of 
clarions, keMle*dmins and other in.^tnimentH. Tlie galleys follow- 
e<l, one afi(*r ihe other, llie fnsta commamlcd by Yusuf Hiined, 
their chief captain, and taking up their positions opposite 
the stone jiavement along the bulwark of the bar defended by cap¬ 
tain Francisco de Cmnca. fired into the fort, hut wete replied-to 
fiom this Inilwaik and from the tower of St. Thoind wiih heavy 
artillei’V, wliich sank one of tlndr galleys, hut few of its crew 
escaping. Tlndr own artillery did more damage to the Portuguese 
than tliat of the M<'s|ems, for their mortars hurst and wounded 
many of their men, and also killed some. Tliis calamity they 
attrihuteil to the had ctuui»ry-nia<le powder thev used, wliich had 
Iv'cii taken from Sniian liahdilur’s aiscmils. The bombardment 
lasted fioni snii use nil lu AM, when all the galleys hud 
entered, and a great chnid of siimko covered the sky. They 
aiiciioied at the sontlieni corner of the town iu front of the 
bill Walk of Diogo Lojies ile Se(pioira. 

Ail that time Khajab Safar lia<t continued to fire at the bul¬ 
wark of the suhurli of the Ilumvs with the basilisk lie had 
bn night from Madrefabat, and willi other pieces so obstinately, 
that lie had com]>letelv d**siro3'od the upper portion of the 
bulwark. “In the afK*rnoon, however, after the fleet had en¬ 
tered tlie eliauncl, the artillery became silent, and an assault of 
the bulwark took place under the command of a Turkish officer 
wdth iwo thousand men, seven hundred of whom wrere Yauit- 
ebaris, who fidlowed his red banner to the Rounds of martial 
music produced by a vaiiety of noisy instruments. The assault 
was furious, and as many scrambled up the ruined bulwark 
as could obtain a footing. 'JMie Turks were already planting 
their banner, and believed that they had conquered the places 
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Tvben powder-pots were throwu upon them, which killed one hundred 
and fifty and wounded many. When the uight set in, the Turks 
returned to their eutrenchment. 

During tlie same night, cue Antonio Fullciro came to the fort 
with a message from Francisco Pacheco to Antonio da Silveira, 
that he was bo fatigued from tlie combat iis to he unable to write. 
Antonio Falleiro then iiurratt^d tliut the garrison of the bulwark 
so utterly exhausted as to he unable to fight any longer, and 
tliat if' the night had not put an end to llie fight, all would 
either have been taken prisoners or killed. Khajah Safar had 
recommended the garrison to surrender the post^ niid promised 
to allow them freely to depart to tlie fort. After hearing this 
message, Antonio da Silveira held a council of war, <and it 
was decided, that, as the bulwark coiihi no longer be defended, 
nor reinforcements sent to it from tlie fort, it would be Ijettcr 
for the gairiboii to surrender this post, and to aid afterwards 
in the defence of tlie foit, than to he cut to pieces. Anlonio 
Falleiro was in.'-tiuclod to cany tliis infoimaiiou to Francisco 
Pacheco, with orders to siirrentlor to Khajali iSafar, but to <*htaia 
the ratification of Suleyman Pa^^ba likewise, and, for the sake of 
gioatei secniily, to biing the document, of the capituiulioii first 
to Antonio dii S'lveiia for ids approval. It ajipears, however, 
that Fiaiicisco Paclitco and those who were with him must have 
been greatly friglitoiicd, for, as soon as it was diijdight, the 
gatiisou of tlui fott peiceivod a white banner floating on the 
bulwarks as a signal of peace, and also oi hers on the wharves 
of the suburb of the Jtuinvs. About noon all the Portuguese 
of the bulwarks wcio einbaikcd in boats by llie Tmks, who 
set up their red baniuM', and pulled down the white one with the 
sign of the cross on it, which so cxasjuuated J(>ao Piles and six 
other Portuguese, that they oflVrcd opposition to the Tuiks, but 
foil all as martyis to the faith, as Do Bairos piously observes. 

The day after tlie sunciulci, conceruing tlio cointitioDS of which 
Antonio da Silveira knew nothing, -Autoido Falleiro made his 
appearance at the f<ioL of Ga.^par de Soiisa’.s bulwirk, dressed like 
a Turk, and brouglit a letter from Fiancisco Pacheco to Antonio da 
Silveira informing him that he liad obtained a document from the 
Pasha, which could not be submitted for want of time to be ap¬ 
proved Ijy Antonio da Silveira ; that their lives, pntperty and slaves 
had been granted to the garri.son, but their arms and artillery would 
be taken by the Turks. The Portuguese w^ere all conveyed to the 
town and lodged, two by two, in various housefi ; Francisco Pacheco 
'witii his first lieutenant Gonzalo ue Almeida, and Antonio Falleiro, 
however, were taken oti board the galley of the Pasha, who 
received them well, and gave them Turkish garments. Francisco 
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Pacheco then requested Suleyin&n Paslia to fulfil the condi¬ 
tions of the document of Kecnrity Avliich he had granted to 
the garrison, whereon he told Francisco Pacheco not to be uneasy 
on that score, as they would all he complied with, but, as the 
Fusha intended to attack the fort by sea and by land, he would 
have to retain them in custody until it was taken, after which 
be would send all the prisoners to India and release them. He also 
enjoined Francisco Pacheco to write to Antonio da Silveira to 
surrender the fort at once, on condition of having the lives of 
the garrison spared, and vessels allowed them to depart in, but 
informing him that in the contrary case all would have to perishi 
because the Tinks liad basilisks and formidable artillery with which 
to attack the fortress. Wlit-ii Antonio da Silveira had perused 
the letter, he wrote to Francisco Pacheco not to be astonished 
at the nou-compliance of lim Turks with the conditions of the 
capitulation, because they never kept their promises; as to the 
threats of the Paslia and liis artillery, they were of no account. 

In giving this re|)ly to Antonio Falleiio, Antonio da Silveira 

told him not to send or bring any more messages, for, being 
already a Tink, he would be fired at. 

On the 5ih of October tlie galleys of the Turks were still so 
scattered, that two caturs ])arfsed safely i»etween them into the 
„ - , , . , ,, fort. In one of ihe.se Francisco Sequeira. 

fortofDiu. by nation a Malabari (but a Uliristian and 

nationalised, with a pension for his services, 
by the King of Portugal) arrived with letters from the Viceroy 
D. Oaicia de Noronha, and in the otlier, D. Dmarte de Lima 
from Jiassein, with tenor twelve men, to aid in the defence of 
the fort. Thereupon tlie Turks, who were already in possession of 
the bulwark of the li.6my Kubarb, annoyed at the safe entrance 
of the two caturs, placed their galleys closer, determined to 
begin the siege in earnest, and erected their batteries on shore, 
aided by the local knowledge of Kh^jah Safar, The artillery, 
intended for battciing the walls, consisted of nine basilisks of 
uncommon siz»^, each of which carried a ball of cast-iron weigh¬ 
ing 90 or 100 pounds ; five cannons called espalhafatos for throw¬ 
ing large stones; fifteen pieces called lions and eagles, four 
culverines, and some sit^ge-guiis. The remaintler of the artillery, 
which was of small cilihre, consisted of eighty pieces, nam^ 
esperas, lialfresperas and falconets, with one quartas which was 
a terrible instrument of destruction. One of the captains of 
this artillery, who had placed it, was Klidjah Safar, and the 
other Yusuf H&med of Alexandria, with two thousand Turku 
distributed in various posts, besides the Guzaratis of KhAjah 
Safar. Suleymin Pasha always remained with the fleet in 
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his galley and never came on shore for any purpose whatever, 
either because he was very old and fat^ or to be more secure 
and ready for acting in cnso of the arrival of the Portuguese 
fleet; but reports of everything were regularly brought to him, 
and he directed all the operations. The pieces of artillery 
furthest from tlie fort were one hundred and fifty, and the nearest, 
sixty paces distant from it, all ptotected by heavy mantlets. 
Between the artillery aud the fort tlic Turks were stationed in 
trenches so excavated, that the Portuguese artillery could not 
annoy them, and the earth thrown up served as breast-works 
behind which they retired The bora bard men t commenced on 
the 4th Octolier, nud did much damage to the portions of 
the fort intended to be breached The skill of some of the Turkish 
gunners w’as such that they never missed their mark, and was 
put to the test by placing a hat on a pole arranged like the 
figure of a man, which a ball struck and knocked down at oucc. 
In this manner the Portuguese diverted the atlentioii of the 
enemy away from the point, where they were working at the 
repairs of the wall. The portion of the fort most assailed and 
damaged was a rampart commanded by Gaspnr do Sousa, which 
the Turks attempU;d to scale on the sixth day of the siege, but 
were repelled with great loss. Ou the IGth of October, whilst 
Gouzalo Falc^ was working at the rampart under his com¬ 
mand which also the Turks had greatly damaged, his head was 
clean blown oif hy a cannon-ball, leaving the tiunk among his 
companions, aud Paio Rodrigues de Aranjo was appointed to 
take his place. The death of Gonzalo Fulcilo was much felt 
by all, on account of bis good character, the aid he gave by his 
sound advice in council, and the service he did the State 
by supporting many persons at his own expense during the 
siege. 

That same morning the Turks again attacked Caspar de 
Sousa, slaying in the first assault three, and wouuding seven or 
eight men, among whom was also one Joto dc Fonseca, hit by 
a musket-ball in the right arm ; but valiant man that he was, 
he took his lance in his left hand, and continued to fight as 
if nothing had happened. 

The combat was very hot that day, but the Portugneso neverthe¬ 
less several times entered the trenches of the 1'urks, in order 
to relieve the garrison of some of those who obstinately escaladed 
the ramparts and attempted to gain a footing there. In spite, 
however, of the numerous sorties undertaken to eject the Turks 
from the trenches, which were now advanced very close to the 
fort, the defence became desperate, because the walls bad been 
BO much battered that it was an arduous labour to repair them* 
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Some of the bravest cavaliers were dead, and many wounded, 
and in need of care, the stores of powder for the cannons and 
muskets Were drawing to a close, as well as the provisions and every¬ 
thing else needed for the defence ; even the lances were getting 
unserviceable from constant use. The hope that the Viceroy would 
send reinforcements was gradually disappearing, and the expecta¬ 
tion that the captains of other forts would send some necessary 
things was disappointed. SimfLo Quedes, the captain of Chaul, 
bad indeed despatched a cargo of gunpowder, but so badly 
packed, that water penetrated iuto it, and it was found to be entirely 
useless when disembarked. Another and most unfortunate calamity 
was a kind of scurvy which attacked tlie garrison, so that many 
had sore mouths, and rotten gums, and lost their teeth, and, 
being obliged to work at the repairs of the walls, to 6ght 
and to watci), they spent the little time they had for rest, in 
groaning ; they ale with great difficulty, and subsisted only on a 
small quantity of rice. The origin of this malady was attributed 
to the water of tlm cistern which tlie people drank. Owing to the 
fact that when the siege was apprehended, and it became necessary 
to finish the cistern quickly and to fill it with water, a bitumen or 
mortar prepared in Ormuz aud called *'cbaru” was used for com- 
eniing the reservoir aud corrupted the water. 

There were also many women in the fort of Diu who had taken 
refuge in it when the town was evacuated at the beginning of the 
war. One of these ladies was Dona Isabel de Veiga, daughter 
of a noble citizen of Goa, called Francisco Ferrao, late judge of 
the custom house, aud wife of Manoel de Vascoucellos according 
to De Burros, a brave noble, born at Madeira, and judge at the 
custom house of Diii> but, according to Manuel de Faria-USoiisa, 
a surgeon whom she aided in the labours of the siege ; ttie heroic 
patriotism of this woman, wliicb became a noble' example to 
many others of her sex, and an encouragement in their labours, 
is not to be allowed to fall iuto oblivion. She was yet young, 
but gained the esteem of every body ; when Antonio da Silveira 
sent back the catur in wliich Joao de Cordova had come with 
the news of the arrival of D. Garcia de Noronha, the new Viceroy, 
her husband, Manoel de Vosconcellcs, wished to send her back 
to Goa to her father, for fear of her falling into tlie hands o.f the 
Tuiks if the fort should he taken by them. He informed her of 
Lia intention, but she assured lier husband that she desired 
to remain, aud that, if she had shown any signs of cowardice, 
he might reprove her, but should not inflict upon her so 
sevore a punishment, which she thought she had not deserved ; 
in liis company the perils of the siege would not appear to 
her so great, but when deprived of his society, fears would 
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con&tatttly torment her mind, and if she could be of no other 
use In the siege, she might nurse the wounded lu the infirmary. 
These reasons convincing her husband, she remained in tiie 
fort; and, as tl^e number of combatants had become greatly 
diminished and they were divided by the necessity of fighting at 
various points, making repairs, carrying earth and stones, and 
performing other duties, the women heroically made offers to 
relieve' the combatants in all tliese labours, to enable them to 
apply their whole strength in fighting, and they were gratefully 
accepted. Another lady who was of great use iu the siege, and 
governed all the rest of them in concert with Isabel da Veiga, was 
Anna Fernand<^s, the aged and honoured wife of the llachelor of Arts, 
Jo5o Lorenzo Fysico ; i»er energy exceeded liy far that of the 
other women ; she encouraged them in their la1>ours, and was 
veiy kind to the wounded and the sick on whom she attemlod. 
These duties were, however, not sufficient to engage tlie whole 
energy of Anna Fernandas ; the night was no signal for her to 
take rest, and she patrolled the ramparts to see whether ttie men 
were at their posts. When an assault took place, moreover, she 
rushed with the courage of a man among tlie combatants to incite 
them. One day she stepped on to a bulwark, just after a fight iiad 
taken place, and found there the body of iter son, a lad eighteen years 
old, l>nt a valiant soldier, wlio had been stiuck iu the head by a 
musket-ball. She embraced him, and, taking him in her arms, 
removed him from the spot, and having buried him when the strife 
had ceased, she continued, in spito of her immense grief, to the 
astonishment of all, who loved tier like a mother, her pious labours 


among the wounded, apparently with the greatest composure. 

As the Turks had attacked the bulwark of Gaspar do Sousa 
more than Uie others, they had rased a portion of it almost to 
^ , the ground. They also pushed their trench 

mine tho iiolwark of Gjb. fio far, that it reached the fosse lu front of 


par de Seuaa, who is slam, the bulwark. Having progressed so far, they 

began to undenmno the bulwark, in wliich 
attempt, however, tliey lost many men. They 
used for the purpose machines of planks, broad below and 
narrow above, covered with ox-bides, under each of which five 


or six men were sheltered whilst those on the narrow top protected 
It and fought. When the Turks perceived this invention of 
theirs to be of little use, because the Portuguese threw powder- 
pots, oil and fire-brands upon it and burnt the machines, they 
took cover under the roof of their trench, which they had 

S ushed into the fosse. Being thus sheltered and crowded, the 
'urks were surprised by about seventy men, who scrambled 
down from the bulwark, and rushed in, striking and killing; but 


loy 
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tlioy were soon reinforced. On the other side too Gaspar 
de Sousa arrived with another hand of Fortiiguesef and ventured 
into the trench. When,* however, he came out again, he was 
surrounded l>y a number of Turks, against whom he defended 
himself valiantly, even after being maimed in the legs and having 
lost much hlood. He was slain, and the Turks cut off his hands 
and feet; paraded his head on a lance in triumph about all 
their posts^ and threw his body out on to the plain, where 
It was afterwards found, recognised, and honorably interred. 
Antonio da Silveira rallied the combattants who were with Gaspar 
de Sousa, and appoiuted Rodrigo de Proenza, a man of tried valour 
and endurance, to 1)6 captain of the bulwark; having also learnt 
that the mine of the Turks had not entered further than half 
tlie thickness of the bulwark, lie cleared away the rubbish and 
soil on the o])posite side, and drove a connter-miue. 

Tl)c Turks also damaged several houses, which were, however, 
repaired by throwing up earthwoiks to protect the walls. 
Whilst they were engaged in this work of destruction, Antonio 
de Sousa, who commanded on the sea-hulwark, liarrassed them 
considerably, Noverlheless, the Portuguese, who were being 
attacked day and night, and were considerably reduced in num¬ 
bers, could scarcely obtain any rest, and, in order to gain It, 
lia<i recourse to an arlilico. There was a piece of smooth ground 
where the Turks generally posted themselves when they wished 
to make an attack ; and on it the Portuguese spread a great 
quantity of burning faggots. Tliey kept up the smoke and 
fire by constantly feeding it, and the heat, united to that of the 
sun, was so great, that it incommoded even the besieged; but 
this was the only contrivance by which they could get any 
relief. It was not, however, of long duration, for the Turks, 
being hiinlered by the tire from approaching tlie fort, now no 
longer directed their artillery against it, but against the faggots, 
in such a manner as to drive the burning embers upon the 
bulwark. This caused some ilistress to the Portuguese, hut the faggots 
were gradually extinguished in spite of the efforts of Rodrigo 
de Proenza to keep up the Bre by feeding it with fuel, and the 
Turks renewed their attacks. As soon as the fire was extinguish¬ 
ed, a number of Turks rushed upon the bulwark, throwing in 
many powder-pots and rockets, whereon live besieged baslened to 
bring as much water as they could, to prevent the explosion of 
tlie powder-pots, anvl the captains, with their men, abandoning 
their posts, came down to tlic platform where the repairs liad 
been undertaken, and attacked the Turks so fiercely, that they 
precipitated many into the ditch, killed forty of them and wounded 
a large number, whilst of the Portuguese four only lost their 
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lives, and twenty-five were wounded. Among the latter wdre 
Francisco de Uouvea, whose hands, feet and face were so burnt 
that he could not l)e recognized, Manoel de Viisconcelles, who 
received two arrow-wounds in the face, and Duarte Meudes; but 
these and other brave men, although badly wounded, fought os if 
they had not been hurt. 

The day after this combat, which was the 2Gth of October, four 
caturs, sent from Goa by the Viceroy D. Garcia, and manned 
by only twenty-eight men, arrived. They brought neither gun¬ 
powder, of which the fort stood most iu need, nor provisions, but 
were joyfully received^ because the men were known for their 
courage. The caturs arrived at two o^cIock in the morning, but, 
from llie torches that were lit, and the noise made to welcome them, 
the Turks suspected their arrival, aud thought that the besieged 
had received a large reinforcement. Khajah Safur knew very well 
that, when Suicyuniu Pasha anived, the girrlson numbered not 
more than six hundred combatauts, many of whom had since 
perished or been disabled, that their artillery was not consider¬ 
able, aud that some of it had burst; lastly, tlmt, as the reinforce¬ 
ments had arrived only iu rowing vessels, they could not have 
been large ones; but Paslia Suleyman was greatly vexed at 
having lost so many of his troops, and that whenever they attack¬ 
ed the fort they had been repelled with great loss, lie was also 
disgusted with Ivhdjfih iSafur fur having induced him to waste 
the strength of his fleet upon the siege of Diu. whereas his 
master, the Sultan of Turkey, had sent him to break the supre¬ 
macy of the Portuguese on the sea; and, having already, after 
taking the lldmy suburb, been informed by Antonio Falleiro 
that the Viceroy was expected to arrive with a fleet at a stated 
time, which had elapsed, he ordered the unfortunate man to 
be beheaded. 

On the 29th October the Turks prepared to make an assault 
upon the sea-bulwark, which they had already so battered, that 
tliey concluded the breach would Ijo practicable. They accordingly 
detached fifty barges from tlieir galleys and galeots, upon which 
they embarked seven hundred men, commanded by Mahmud 
Qayam Beg. At break of day the sound of many clarions was 
beard, and the barges hove in sight, but they were received with 
discharges of artillery which sank two of them. The others landed, 
and immediately entered the breach, where Antonio de Sousa 
with his companions repulsed them twice by tiii*owiag rockets 
and other fire-works upon them. The third time Qayam Beg 
himself, who led the assault bravel}% was struck by the ball 
of an arquebuse, aud died the next day. In this contest forty 
Turks lost their lives and many were wounded, but of the defenders 
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only two were killed, and five wounded. When tlie Turks 
retired, the tide was elihiug, and, as there was not room for all in 
the harges, two of them having been sunk, some were per force 
struggling In the water; perceiving which, Antonio da Silveira 
sent a country-boat, with some men, to save them ; they, however, 
instead of doing this, remembered only the injuries they had re¬ 
ceived from the Turks, and killed them ail except two, whose 
lives they spared, because of the siiouta from the bulwark, and 
brought them in alive. 

Tile Turks now had recourse to a stratagem, and the next day, 
which was the 3l)th October, preteiuied to raise the siege and to 
depait, their real intention being, however, no longer to waste 
their forces in small assaults, as they had hitherto done, but to 
make one grand attack and take the fort by storm. In tlie morning 
they made no assault, but merely fired at the >yalls, according to 
their usual custom, in or<ler to inteirupt the repairs of the bulwark, 
and destroy the quai ters of the Commandant and a portion of those 
of Sousa Coiitiuhu. In the afternoon of the same day, moie than a 
thousand men left tlieir positions with their banner in sight of 
the fort, and, passing through tlie suhurl) of the ilumys, crossed 
the plain, from wliicli they embaiked in the portion of the fleet 
stationed there, to make the Portuguese believe that they 
had raised the .siege, and, to deceive ihera still more, they 
sailed away into the open sea. Antonio da Silveiia w-as, however, 
too wary, ami made every provision for resisting an attack. He 
went his rounds during the night, and iu the second watch, when 
the moon had set, a sentry informed him that he heard sounds, 
as if people were tiying gently to remove some wood at the foot 
of the wall. Antonio da Silveira ordered a powdei-pot immediately 
to be let down, and by the light which it emitted, Turks were 
perceived applying ladders in several spots for the purpose of 
esculading the walls. The commandant knew that the sides 
where his quarters and those of Lopo de Sousa stood, would he 
scaled first, because they were the most battered, and ordered 
the niuhkoteers to fire only when they were sure of their men, 
but those with lances and other arms to block the breaches 
and door ways. 

The Turks, four thousand lii number, commanded by the naval 
captain Yusuf Horned and Beliidm Beg, two brave and well tried 
men, were drawu up close to the fort, and iii their rear ten thou¬ 
sand Guzeratis led by AIu iv.iian and Khsjah Safar. The 
action began with irregular firing, but afterwards the artillery 
was chiefly directed on the point of the bulwark where the assault 
was to take place, oud, the command for it having been given 
with much noise of drums and clarions, a rush was made upon 
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the quarters of the Commander. The Portuguese were at first 
very sparing with their musketry, and confined their efforts to 
the throwing of powder-pots, rockets, and other miasiles Into the 
thickest of the crowd. The Turks managed, however, to plant 
their red standard, and a fearful struggle ensued, which lasted 
four hours, till the Turks where at last repulsed, after losing more 
than five hundred of their men, with a great number of wounded. 
Of the Por4,ugnese fourteen men were killed, and more than two 
hundred dangeroimly wounded, so that uot more than forty able 
to bear arms romaiued. 

Before describing the manner in which the Turks left Diu, it 
will be well to allude to the causes which induced them to sail 


_ , ■ .u ftway, as well as to the state of the fort and 

tiegeaaddepart. its garrison. When the links retired from 

tlio fort, after the combat junt metuioneil, 
It was In a most miserable condition. Tiie maj'irity of its de¬ 
fenders had been killed, and the remainder wounded, excepting 
only forty men as said above. The powder for the cannons iiad 
all been spent and the magazines swept clean, and tliat for 
the muskets consisted only of the cartridges each man had 
remaining in his pouch. The lances were all brrtken and served 
ohly as crutches to’support the wounded. The walls of the 
fort presented a pitiable sight, being all in ruins from having 
been constantly battered by artillery, and the hon.sos, from which 


It became necessary to remove stones, because tlie ramparts 
had constantly to be repaired, looked as if they had been shaken 
to pieces by an earthquake. Tiie besieged met signs of desola¬ 
tion wherever they cast their eyes, except only in the person of 
the Commandant, Antonio da Siiveira, wliose courage remabied 
undaunted and inspired thorn with hope. His vigilance never 
abated even after the retirement and embarkation of ibo Turks 


which he surmised to be perhaps a mere stratagem, as when they 
made their last assault. He again repaired the weak points of 
the fort, heaped up quantities of loose stones to be hurled at the 
foe, posted the few remaining musketeors on the walls, and. to 
make a show of numbers, caused not only the serviceable, but 
also the wounded, men to walk about on tlie ramparts, and it is 
stated that on this occasion some women were likewise armed. 

The Turks had lost m^py men, their ammunition was much 
diminished, provisions were getting scjirce, and Snleymdn Pasha 
began to distrust the Guzeratis, because he knew that they 
were not well disposed towards the Turks, This was, however, 
only the result of his own haughty bearing, and of the raisbeba^ 
viour of his officers, in consequence of wliioh-^as we have already 
narrated above—Alu Khan had, after the very first interview, kept 
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aloof from the Turks, only returning afterwards when the siege 
began. The natives also concluded from the saddles washed 
ashore that the Turks meant to wage war by land, and perhaps 
to subjugate the province of Cambay. This suspicion was increased 
when Suleymdn Pasha sent an envoy to the Sultin of Guzerat 
and to his governors with the information that he had come to 
avensfe the death uf tlie Sultan, Bahadur Shah, and with the com« 
mission to purch.tse at Ahmudubad as many horses as possible. 
Those govcriK)rs detained the envoy forty or fifty days without his 
boing a<linitted to an audience with the Sultan, or allowed to buy 
even a single horse. The Sult&u wrote to Alu Khan and to Khajuh 
Snfnr to do their utmost to capture the fort of Diu for him and 
not fur the Turks, because their haughtiiu-ss would he more diffi¬ 
cult to boar than the (bnniniou of the Portuguese. It is also 
wortii mentioning that Khajali Safnr was greatly annoyed—al¬ 
though he was too astute to show It—by tlie treatment be receiv- 
"ed at the hands of Sulevman Pasha, who onicred him about as 
if he had been his slave, and therefore vowed vengeance against 
him. 

Klidjah Safar hnc\v very well that after one more apsault similar 
to the Inst, the fort would most certainly be taken ; but of 
this the Pasha, who hud become more and more suspicious of the 
naiiviR, and isolattd in every respect, was rot aware, or he 
could not have been deceived by iiiin. KliAjah Safar, in sliort, 
forg^^d a letter as being adiiressed to liimself by the Governor of 
Surat, and informing him that thiity Portuguese ships had ar¬ 
rived In that poit fitun Basseiii, belonging to the fleet anchored 
there, which consisted of one hundred and fifty sail, with siz thou¬ 
sand soldiers on board, destined for the relief of the fort of Diu. 
This letter Khajah Safar gave to a servant, will» orders to sail 
with it in a boat fiom MudrefabaL to Diu, and if the Turks should 
capture him. to say that ho was coining from Surat The servant 
ol>eyed, and, being peiceivtd by the Turks, was fortliwirh ushered 
into tlie prosonco of the Pasha, wlio ascertained that he had 
brouglit a huter for his master. Accordingly Khfijnh Safar was 
Called and the letter given to him. He perused it and pretend¬ 
ed to lie much distressed at its contents, but communicated them 
to Suleyman Pasha, as he said they were of great importance. 
Suleymun Pasha probably at once determined to raise the siege, 
but he feigned great indifference about the matter, gave out 
that he would make a grand attack upon tho fort next morn¬ 
ing, had a very noisy euterlaiuineut that night, and granted 
leave to Khdjah Safar to depart. The latter, however, soon made 
his appearance again with tlie hiforinution that he had heard 
the firing of guus in the direction of Madrefabat; and he spoke 
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ibe trntbi for, ns will be narrated further on, certain fuetas, 
in command of Antonio da Silveira and despatched by the Viceroy 
Don Gaicia to Diu, were just tlieu arriving, aud desired by 
firing their guns to inform the garrison of their approach from 
a distance. This circumstance, however, served to corroborate 
£h^jah Safar’s letter, and the Turks believed that a whole fleet 
of fillips would soon arrive. Pasha Suleyniiu now wished to 
hasten his departure, but, being totally unaware of the miserable 
plight in which the small garrison of the fort was, and appre¬ 
hending that a display of power wonld be necessary to the 
last, that very night ordered some of his artillery to be ar¬ 
ranged in batteries and troops to be posted as if preparing for 
a renewal of hostilities. 

The next day, which was the festival of All Saints, and which 
the Portuguese believed to he tlie last of their lives, they were 
determined to die a honorable death and prepared for the fight; 
but the morning dawned ''evy quietly, without the usual dia-* 
charges of artilleiy, and without their perceiving any of the 
troops of tlie beMegers. This appeared strange, and they almost 
believed that they were dreaming. Antonio da Silveira, however, 
continued vigilant, as usual, and found in the afieriioon of the same 
day that the posts abandoned by the Turks were now occupied 
by the troops of Ivh^jah Safar. Accordingly he caused the alarm 
for attack to he sou ruled now atid then, to conceal tlie weakness 
of his g'lnison, and to hinder the natives from attempting to 
continue the undertaking which the Tutks had failed to accoin- 
plish, ilo sent out Antonio da Yeiga with twenty-five men 
to destroy the trench which liad been pushed as far as the ditch 
of the fort; this party entered the trench aud met a few men 
whom they put to flight, and, whilst they were doing so, a soldier 
arrived with the information that he had found a large cannon 
in a deserted bastion, where the Turks had left also one of 
their lianners still etanding. Antonio da Yeiga went and took 
tlie latter, hut found that tiie cannon had burst and was therefore 
useless. Meanwhile a Musalinaii fired at him with his musket 
from a consideraide distance, and he fell dead. 

The Turks were taking in water for their fihips, but, being 
attacked by the natives, had to fight for it, aud on each side 
several men lost their lives. Tiiey set sail, however, on the 5th 
Kovemiier 1538, and, finding that some of their wounded men 
could not stand the voyage, they sent them on shore again. 
That same night two fu.stas of the seven commanded by Antonio 
da Silveira—wlm, as we have above mentioned, had reached Madre- 
fabat—arrived at Diu, bringing soldiers and many other necessaries. 
It is more than probable that these fustas, or rather their 
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commanders, were afraid to sail into Diu before the Turkish fleet 
was fairly out of sight on its voyage to the Red Sea. Such was 
the end of this memorable siege, which the small garrison of 
Diu had to sustain almost totally unaided by the other Portu¬ 
guese forts. No reinforcements were sent from Goa when most 
needed, but Manuel de Faria-i-Sousa informs us in hisAsia 
Fortuguesa/' vol. IL, p. 13, that, after the departure of the 
Turks, the Viceroy Di>n Garcia do Noronba himself arrived in the 
port of Dill with fifty vessels (cincuenta baxeiea\ applauded the 
prowess of Antonio da Silveira, and repaired the fort, which 
iiad suffered much from the late struggle. De Barros informs us 
that on the same night on which the Turks sailed, Khajah Safar set 
the town on lire at eleven o'clock at several points, and, after 
witnessing the couflugratiou, also departed with his troops. 

E. Krhatsek. 
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Art. V.~PATNA. DURING THE LAST DAYS OF THE 

MAHOMEDANS. 

T 7RRY few of tliose who uow visit the city of Patna^ with its 

V rows of tiled mud-huts exteudiug more thau eiglit miles in 
length, are aware that there are buried within its dirt and dust, 
places of liigh historical interest; that many of the families living 
within its walls (now cnunhled to the dust) in a state of poverty 
and decay, took a by no means uuiinportnnt part in the events of 
tlie past, and that the city woSp not more than one hundred 
and thirty years ago, the scene of incidents which do not 
appear probable from its present unattractive look. Vet if they 
were to turn to the [lages of the Mahoinedan historians of the 
period, they would know that tho city was the coronation 
place of two Great Moghuls; that it liad, more than once, 
for its Siihahdar, princes of the royal hlood, who hold their 
splendid courts within its walls ; that its Mitnpiir Talao, was 
the place where on several occasions, whole nrmios encamp¬ 
ed ; and its Bang Jatai Rlian and its environs hud more 
than ouco, borne the hnua of hostile and invading onnies; 
that the city itself was sacked, no more than a humlrod and 
twenty-five years ago, b}^ a desperate baud of Afglianp, 

We propose to give in the following pages an account of Patna, 
during tiie last days of the Muhoniediins. 

Shaista Khan was a zealot and an iconoclast, altogether after the 
heart of Ids mastor, tlie Emperor Araiigzob, who n^ipointcd him 
Siibahdar of Behav in ]0(>4 A. D, Almost the first act of the 
new Subahdnr was to collect the Jazia (capilntion-lax) from the 
Hindus, and tho partiality shown by bim towunls bis co-reli¬ 
gionists is said by tlio Malioint*dnn bistoriuns themselves to have 
been beyond all inoa-sure of justice.* Arnngzcb locallod bim 
to Delhi in 1078 A.I)., appointing his tliird son Tiiiice Muhammad 
Azim in his stead; tint in tho very next year Prince Mnhatnniad 
Azim was recalled and Sliaista Khan re-appointed Siibahdar of 
Beliar. In 1697 A. D. Prince Azimulshnn, tho second sou of 
Piinee Sultan Muiizim, tho eldest son of Araiigzeh, was ap¬ 
pointed by his grandfiither Viceroy of Bengal and Jkhnr; but, 
consideiing the youth and inexperience of the Prince, the Emperor 
thought tit to lorive tho Dewany of Bengal in the lianda of 
liurshid Kuli Khan. Prince Azimnlshan and his young advisers 

* The Mnsjid of Khaph Svitd Katm attached to the Mosque, still 
Khaph Ebroociaiid^ihe Rntia (ranee to the pions zeal of Shaista 

ot eUupa) kuowu as Siuiistu Khuu’s Khau. 
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did not like the sage counsel of Miu-shid Kull. Them vas 
an apparent clash, and the Emperor Araugzeb, who bad a hiffh 
regard for the wisdom of Miirshid Kuli Eiinn, wrote to the 
Prince to say, that if in future there should be any rupture 
between the Prince and Murshid Kuli, the Prince would find himself 
mistaken in calculating on iiis royal descent. Tliia sharp repri* 
muiid Irritated the Priuce, and his constant association with Uur> 
shid Kuli Kliau Iwcame very distasteful to him. 

Leaving Murshidabad for good, the Prince came up to Behar, 
and settled at Patna, where he improved the fortifications and 
built splendid palaces for his residence, Husainali Khan, one 
of tlie Sreds of Barrah, who took such a memorable part in 
events during the reigns of the last Moghuls, was then his lieuten¬ 
ant in Behar, and this was tlie time, the historians say, when 
the city of Patnn, attained tiie zenith of its splendour. Many of 
the noidcs of Deihi came out to live within its wails. The city 
was divided into a number of wards. All classes of people had 
separate quarters assigned to them. Dewan Mohalla was so 
named, l>ecause it was assigned to tlie clerks of the Government 
offices; the quarters assigned to the Lodis (Afghans) came to 
be known as Lodikntra Mohalla; tiiose allotted to the Moghuls, as 
Mogliulpara; and tlie princes and cliiefs had tlieir residence 
assiguod to them in Molialla Kliowab Sekho, or, as it is otlierwise 
called, Kliowab Klioh. Tlie poor and destitute were not forgotten ; 
and scrcrai serais and alins-lioiises wero built for tlieir reception. 
But it was not till the year ITOl A.D., tliat the Prince changed 
the name of the city from Patna to ‘‘Azimabad, ” after bis own 
name. It is said that iic intended to make the city a second Delhi ; 
but, ns the Mnlioinedan historians exclaim, vain are the hopes of men. 
lu 1707 the Prince received news of the serious illness of the 
Emperor, and, tiiinking Ids presence necessary in the capital 
to look to tlie interest of his fntiier in case of accidents, be went 
away to Delhi with the ostensible object of looking after the 
health of Arangzeb, leaving Patna in charge of Husainali 
Khan, the Naii> Nazim. Tho contest that took place amongst 
his tliree sons, for the succession to tlie throne on the death of 
Arangzeb; how the eldest Prince Sultan Muazim, with the help 
of his son Aziutulshan got the best of ids brothers and ascended 
the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah; how, the other 
princes were jealous of the great influence which Prince Azlmul- 
shan had acquired in his fatlier’s court; how, on Bahadur Shah’s 
dea^ lu 1716 A. D., a dispute again arose between his four sons for 
the succession to their father’s throne; how in the battle of 
Lahore, on the eve of victory. Prince Azimulshan’s elephant ran 
away from the battle-field and threw him iuto the Bavee, where he 
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WM drowned, and bow, after ibis, Maqzudin Jebandar Sliah 
aeoended the throne, are matters of general history. The first 
thought of Jebandar Sbab, on ascending the throne, was to rid 
himself of his brothers, and the other princes of the royal 
blood. Sultan Karimudin, the eldest sou or Prince Azimulsban, 
had accompanied his father to Delhi ; but the second son, 
Sultan Ferok Sher, and the ladies of his harem remnined at 
Murshidabad. Sultan Karimudin was put to death by Jehandar 
Shah, who then wrote to Murshidkuli Khan, Suhnhdar of Bengal, 
and Husainali Khan of Befaar, to send Ferok Sher and hU family 
to him at Delhi. 

filurshidkuli Khan saw at once what was meant, and, taking 
compassion on the Prince, told him that he would not be the 
instrument of his death by handing him over to his enemy; 
but that he was powerless to defend him against tho Emperor ; 
and asked him to leave Bengal and seek safety in flight. Ferok 
Sher started by water for Behar. On his arrival at Patna 
he lauded at Bang Jnfar Khan with his family. The Prince’s 
arrival occasioned much perplexity to Husainali Khan, Subalnlar 
of Behar, who at once presented himself before him. showed him 
the argent orders be bad received from Delhi for his despatch, 
and advised him to leave Bebnr. Ferok Sher began to weep, 
and, in a state of great helple-ssness, told him that, relying on 
his character as a Sy^ and a soldier, he had come up to him fur 
protection, and asked him where he wn.s to go to with his 
little children when he refused him shelter. Husainali Khan 
did not know what to do, when all at once there came out of the 
ladies’ tents, Malika Zamani, daughter of Ferok Sher, a girl 
only five years old, and seating herself on his knee, with lialf 
lisping words, implored him to save her fatlier’s life. The 
ladies of the harem, from behind the pardah, did the same. 
This decided the compassionate Syed, who, remarking that he had 
nothing but his bare sword wherewith to cope with the lord of Delhi, 
placed it unreservedly at the service of Ferok Sher. Ferok Sher stood 
up in joy and presented the Syed with his own sword. Husainali 
Khan knew that no time was to be lost, and set out at once for 
the city, where he borrowed large sums of money from the 
mohajuns to defr^ the expense of raising an army on promise 
of repayment on Ferok Sher’s accession to the throne. Crowds 
of fakirs and attendants of Kbankhas now assembled at Bang 

J afar Khan, and raised the cry of 'God bless the Emperor.' 
'erok Sher promised them splendid gifts in case of bis obtaining 
the throne, and the historians say, that as, unlike other princes of 
the earth, he did not neglect to faithfully carry out his promise, 
ftiadadmaahea were actually showered on the fakirs of Fatua 
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when he Ascended the throne.* An ansplclous day was fixed 
ou wliich Ferok Sher was broujflit in great etate within tlie 
fort, wliere he was proclaimed Emperor of Delhi. The Amirs 
and nobles of the city, who were afraid of the power of their 
Subahdar, Husainali Khan, presented nazarn and swore allegiance 
to the new Emperor. It is said, tliat, by a lucky chance, 
Ferok Sher came, at this time, by an immense treasure 
trove. Syed Abdullah, of Barrah, brother of Busainali was then 
Subnhdar of Allahabad, Bnsainali’s defection left him no other 
alternative but to declare for Ferok Slier Thus assisted by 
the two Syeds, Ferok Sher set out for Delhi, and, in the battle 
of Agrn, defeated iho forces of Johandar Shah, who had ad¬ 
vanced to opposo his inarrh. Ferok Sher now became Emperor 
of Delhi, and the two Syeds acquired unbounded influonce.+ 
On Ferok Shor's accession to the throne, numbers of destitute 
people from tl*e city of Patna went up to Delhi, and, most 
of the nobles whom Prince Azimul Shan had settled at Patna, 
returned to the capital Husainall Khan, at the time of hia 
departure with Ferok Sher for Dellii, had left Behar in charge 
of Syed Nasrat Yar Khan, one of his relatives ; but shortly 
afterwards, the Syeds, with the view of getting rid of Mir 
Jumla, of whose rising influence in court they were afraid, 
deputed him to Behar, as Subahdar, in place of Syed Nasrat Yar 
Ebnn. Mir Jumla did not like his new situation, and left for 
Delhi without orders. Thus followed a period of strife in Delhi 
during whicli the affairs of Behar were loft unsettled. The 
Syeds, at Inst, set up Mohamad Shah ns Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent Fakirul Daula to Behar as their lieutenant. This was 
in the Hcgiri year 1140. Fakirul Daula's lieutenancy lasted 
five years, and it is said that within this period he per¬ 
petrated more than one outrage on the noble families of 
Patna. Seikh AlKlulia, an Amir of much repectability and 
position, was subjected to such indignities that he went away 
to his Jaghir of Sowaha near Sonepur, for fear of further 
molestation, and built there a small mud fort where he took 
up his residence, but, not deeming himself safe even in this 
retreat, he fled to Delhi. Many were the outrages to which 


* This was the secret of how. when mad Shah Emperors; they dethro- 
the Dewany passed into the hands ned and killed Jehaudar Shah, aud 
of the East India Company, a Ferok Sher whom they bad more- 
great part of the lauds of tin's pro- ver blinded ; and they blinded 
Vince were found to be held under and imprisoned princes A'azzadiu 
a Madadmaob title. Alitabar and Humayan JBakhti 

t They made Ferok Sher, Rafi- (Blockman's Ayeen Akbari, p. 891). 
uddarafati Safiuddaulah aud Muba- 
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the Subahdar subjected the defenceless members of Lis family. 
Tlie Jaghirs of serernl other nobles were altnched and their 
owners turned out. All these men went away with their com- 
plaiuts to Delhi. In the meantime Muhanimod SIimL, whom 
the Barah Syeds had set up, asserted bis authority, and 
succeeded in depriving the Syeds of their extensive and dange¬ 
rous power. Amirnl Uinra Asmushan Oaulah, a favorite of 
the Emperor, had now much indiience in court. The Patna 
refugees, to several of whom be was re1ate<1, applied, to him for 
help; orders were nt once sent dismissing Fnkirul Dniilah and 
annexing the Suhha of Behnr to that of Bengal. Behar thus 
passed into the bands of Snja-ul-Daiilah. Snhndar of Bengal, 
and has remained ever since nn appanage of the government 
of that province.* Suja-ul-Danlah w.as the son-in-law of Murshid 
Kull Khan. He appointed Mliza Muhamad Ali Verdi Khan, 
one of his personal friends, then of very little note, his lieu¬ 
tenant in Behnr. He also got him enrolled as an Amir of the 
court of Delhi and procured for him the title of “ liluhnbat Jang.” 
Ali Verdi Kliau, better known to tiie Mnhomcdnn historians, as 
jidnhabat Jang had no sons, hut two dajigliters, who were 
married to two sons of Ids elder l)rother Hnzi Ahmad. These 
Bons-in-law are lietter known tinder their titles of Slinhamat 
Jang and Hiahat Jnng. Hazi Ahmad had a third son who was 
known as Solmhnt Jang. The day on which Mnliahat Jang 
had the good fortune to be appointed N.oil) Nazim of Behar, 
was signalized by auotlier event, then considered very fortunate 
in his fiimiiv, the birth of a son to his voimgest daughter, the 
wife of Hialiat Jang. The new-l)nrn hahe was namct] Mirza 
Mnhammafly the future Seraj-ul-Davilah of the History of Bengal. 
Uuhahat Janpr associated Ills rise and the smiles of fortune with 
the birth of Seraj-ul-Daulnh, and, as he had no BonB, Seraj-ul- 
Danlah became his special favorite. 

On assuming the administration of this province, Mnhabat 
Jang’a first care, was to bring the unruly zemindars under Ins 
control; and, with tills view, he fomented quarrels between them 
till they grew weak by mutual dissensionsi and easily yielded 


• Faktru] Daiilah, though reputed paired at the expense of the 
to be tyrannical in his treatment of Nnwab Nazira of Murshidabad, 
the Mabomedan nobles, appears to and the rents of a range of shops 
have been a pious Mahoinedan. He (Eatras) are appropriated towards 
built a magid which is still standing, its current expenses. For the identi* 
It is only about one hundred and fieation of this and other bnildinez, 
wenW.fivu feet from the city the writer is Indebted to Mniu^ Oil 
Chauk. It is yet periodically re- Ahmed’s history of Behar* 
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to hia superior force. The respectable classes of the population 
he attached to him by many kindly offices* and the help he 
used to afford the needy^ secured liitn their dependence. He 
inspired terror in all evil-doers, by putting to death Abdul Karim, 
an unruly Afghan Amir, 

The Bhujpur zemindars of Shnhabad were always noted for 
their uncontrollable spirit* and their love of independence. They 
had never, in fact, submitted to any of the Subhadurs till Muha- 
bat Jang brought them entirely iiiidcT his control. The revenue 
which the EinperorB of Delhi derived from tlieir Subah of J3ehar 
was not much ; it had risen to about twenty lakhs of rupees during 
the time of Ferok Slicu'; but it speetlily rose to thirty lakhs 
during the first years of tlio adniinislration of Muhahat Jang. 
No new tuxes wore imposed to raise this iucreasod revenue. The 
increase was simply due to proper colloctions; those zemindars 
who had hitheito evaded payment, being now compelled to pay. 
Buja-ul-l)aul.ah died in 1739 A. D. The Moghul Empire had 
at this time been reduced to such a pitch of weakness, that 
even the fnree of a nomination from Delhi was not gone through 
by his successor and son, who at once placed himself on the 
musna^l of the SuIjmIis of Bengal and Bcliar. The new Nizam, 
Sarfaruz Daulali by name, son of Siija-nl-Daiiiah, and daughter's 
Ron of Mui'dhid Kuli Khan, was totally ignorant of the art 
of governing a State, llis youth and inexperience brought 
about him a set of youthful advisers ns inexperienced as himself; 
and he di'^duined the counsel of the wise and expeiieticed 
statosincn who hold important appointments during ids father’s 
administration, llaji Alime-.l, brother of Muhahat Jang, lost 
all his influence at courts and look every opportunity of strongly 
denouncing the new nyime iu his letters to his brother. Hla 
brother’s treatment at court offended Muhaliat Jang. The 
family of Jagat Sett, bankers, wliu hail ulwaj's played an Import¬ 
ant part in llie later history of the Mohamuilans in Bengal, had 
also taken umbrage at the proceedings of the youug Nizam and 
bis ativisevs, and they sent to Mnliahat Jang, promising their 
assistanco. Miiliabat Jang, liowcver, Bought to altuiii the object 
of his ambition under a legal title, lie secielly obtained a 
flrmnu appointing him Bubahdar of Bengal and Beliar from 
tlie court of Dellii, on a promise of paying ftiiiuially to the 
Imperial Exchetpier, a crore of rupees as the revenue of these 
provinces, as also such of the moveables of Sarfaruz-ul-Dauhih 
as he could seize. With this firman in his pockety he began 
to make preparations on an extensive scale for the coming 
struggle, giving out that he was doin^ so with the object of 
puuishlng the rebel zomiudars of Bhojpur (Shahabad). On an 
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appoiuted.'day he held a rovletr of the troops near the Mitannr 
Tulao. The commandants of the sereral forces were assembled, 
and Muhabat Jang told them how Sarfaraz-iil-DauIah was mis¬ 
managing the afiairs of State, and how, owing to this reason, 
the Emperor bad appointed him tlio Subahdar of these provin¬ 
ces. He then produced the royal firinan and said, that, though 
the royal firman was in his hand, he coiiid not obtain possession 
of the Sulfihs Avithout Avar. He then added that the ladies 
of his harem and his relatives Avere uoav in durance at Murshidabad, 
and that nothing but a war would secure their freedom. He 
then told them that they AA’ere at liberty to do what they liked, but 
exiiortcd such of them as were ready to join him to swear on ilie 
Holy Koran not to forsake him and his c.inse till the hist. 
All swore on the Koran to stand or fall by Mniiabat Jang, Avho then 
marched with his powerful army towards IiInrsliidabiKl. leaving 
Hiabat Jang, his sou-in-law, witli Syed llid/iyat Ali Kiinii, tlie 
husband of his niece, as counsellor, in-charge of the affairs of 
Subah Behar. 

The advancing army met tlie forces under Sarfaraz-ul-Daulah at 
Qheriah, about 22 miles nortli of Murshidabad. In tlie battle 
which ensued, Sarfaraz-ul-Daulah was defeated and killed in (lie 
year 1740. Muiiahat Jang tlius became the undisputed ruler 
of Bengal and Behar. Hiabat Jang now ruled Behar, and 
Mahahat Jang pr ocured for him a recognition of Ids appointment 
08 Subliadar of Behar, from the court of Delhi. Hiabat J.niig 
gave general satisfaction by the good inanageincut of the affairs 
of government. Rajah Siindar Sinha of Tikari, who played 
an important part in tho affairs of State during those days, us 
also the zemindars of Tirhut, especially the new converts to the 
Moslem religion, called Mians, viz., Naindar Khan, Eamgar 
Khan, Ranma-st Khan, Sirdar Khan, &c, .all proprietors of largo 
lauded estates, became his attaciied friends. Many of the 
respectable residents of the city enlisted themselves as otEcers 
in Nawab Hiabat Jang’s army, Syed Nlsarali Khan, tho younger 
brother of Syed Hidayat Ali Khun, and Syed Abdululi Khan, 
his nephcAv, were appointed to very high offices in the army, 
while Rai Chtnt&man received the appointment of Dewan. Shortly 
after assuming the administration of the province, Naw.'ib 
Hiabat Jang had to lead in person a punitive expedition against 
the turbulent zemindars of Biiojpiir. Hoiil Sinha and Unwant 
Sinha,* two of these men, refused to pay their rents, and it was 
necessary to coerce them into doing so. There were some reasons 

* Thw Udwaut Sinha was the SiuUa of Jagdishpur. 
graudiathet of the notorious Kuer 
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iQ suspect that Roshan Klnn, an Afglian, Governor of Shaba- 
Imd, was in loai^ue ^iih these nion. 'Fhe rebel zemindars were 
►onii in’iJU'^hti t.o their sensHS, hut tlie Nawah sfaineu his iiands 
by treacherously ])uiiiiig to death Ilo^hnii Khan, who, on bis 
entrance to the IS\a\vai/s Daihar, where ho hail been Inviteil, was, 
assanlled by Mir Kadratullab. Jemadar, ami lliisaiu JiOg Khan 
Governor of iltuigbjr iimler tije sicict instructions of tlie Nawab, 
Syed Mebdi N'sar Kli:m, A\bo figtires very often in tho suiise- 
ijuenily iniliiarv exitcdiii(*ns of tho&e da3’s, lirst distinguished 
liiins(df in tliis ]']|ioj)Mir expedition. 

Jt was at (bis tiiii<» that the Alabrnttns commenced their raids 


in Ih-nuod and noiiar. Tiieir tiist- inonrsiou iimhji* Pundit Kliasicar, 
a general nnder liagbnji Ilii'MisI;! i»f Nag|inr, caused Maliabat 
Jang imicli anxii fy. He liad ii(»t till iIi'Mi te.-^ied tlii> Hticngtli of 
a Maiiiatta anny. Of tlicdr iniltfarv pewi’i' lu' had simply beard by 
reputation. On !)■ ing infortoed ot I’lieir appmacb, he immediately 
applied to Hiab.it Jung, bis son-in-law for aid, as also to the 
eiieie Moiiluil Ccuiit at Helld. lliabat Jang iiunche i to his aid 
uilhont ilol.IV. leaving Sv( d Ilidavat Ali Khan in charge of affairs 


at Patna. l)n the eo^'^ation ef the riins, Mabalmt Jang advanced 
to opjMise tlie Alaliialta.^, defeati d tbein in a pitclied battle, and 
expt lied them fioin In'-’ leriiioiies. When )Inlialiat *8 letter, 
asking for assistaiiee. leiudad Hedd. the Dai bar directed Nawab 
Saftiar Jang, Snbab iar id' Oude^ to advance with an army to 
bis aiil, On iit(e’,li,ji*nee rcaebing Patna of iho near apiiroacii 
of these men. tlw' jv oph' of the juact* woie mucli alaimcd. Tlioy 
bad beaid nnieh of tlie want of disciidine of ilie troops and 
of llieir propensity to pltiiidor. 'J'lioir proeeediniis in flie country 
througli winch tlnn’ jia^stMl, weie ceitaiidy not calculated to 
tranf|!iilli20 the minds ot the citizens of Patna, A ]vmic prevail- 
C<I, and tlio Z'Onindars and tho respeelable jsution of the popu¬ 
lation waited m a body on tiie Naib Nazim, asking him to put 
the city in a state of defence. Nawab Hitlaynt Ali Khan had 
not ttuMi, under his command, a suflicieiit mtniber of men, and 
lie Rent (t) 8 afdar Jang, Mniidi Khan, an officer of Delhi, who bad 
been tb'puled to lUoigal to d**:nand the payment of revemte 
fo toll him hmv afraid the ]ieopio of Putna were of his troops, 
and to ask him to encamp ouiside tho city. Safdar Jang assur¬ 
ed him (hat their was no cause for any alarm, and on this assur¬ 
ance Ilidaynt Ali Khan set ont to welcome him. He met Safdar 
Jang at Manair and accompanicil the Oude cliief to J^itna. The 
forces encamped at Milapnr, but Sjifdar Jung ordeied the 
Melial Serai of Hinbat Jaog to be vacated for the iiceoinrnodation 
of his femalea. This order was dei'med very harsh and arbi- 
trary, as It necesRilat^d tlie removal of the ladies of lliabat 
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Jang's liaveni. Nor wa« Safdar Jiinjf otlierwlse coniiillalory in 
Lih inanneis. The Amirs of Azimubul, who wont to visit him, 
received hnt very scant courtesy. He fiincietl somo ijuns and 
■war elephants of Hiahat ainl wanted to know tlieir price. 

llidajMt Ali told liiin tliat neither ho nor his master was a dealer 
In these thiinis; that whatever heloncycd to lliuhat J.nn«j:, be¬ 
longed of ri(»ht, to the Emporor of Delhi and his lopresentafives ; 
hnt, as he was there in cliarj^c as a servant, ho was sorrv ho could 
not part witl» any thing without his masters order. Nawab 
Safdar Jang, lunvover, carried lliem away When the intelli¬ 
gence of these higli-lianded procetalings reached lliahat Jang and 
Mnhahat Janir. tijcv were soiely annoyt'd. They iniinedialtdy 
wrote to tlie Delhi Darhar that, as the Mahraitas had heen ronud, 
they were im longer in need of assistance, Safdar Jang w.-is there¬ 
upon recalled and had to retina fnna ndnir with his forces, 
Jlidayat Ali Kh an also came he innlr'i* a clend. It, was sus- 
pecticd tiiat Nawah Satdar Jang^s li'jli-li’iiuled proceediie^is w'erw 
induced hv the weakness of Hid iva:, Aii Khan, that he was in 
collnsioti with him, and that lie hatl m;nieo\er tlie nuns and do- . 
phants to him fd his own accord : flie Malpatfas, howi-vto’, had 
not, till then, ht'en wliolly espclh^d from ll-mgal. and Alahahat 
Jang th(»ught it prudent al (ho time, to keep his own CtHin^el, 
No sooner had tin) Alahialtas all gene than ho sent out llii (Jhinia- 
inan Da« to supersede Nawati ](i<la\at Ali Khan, liai CMiihianmn 
Das diyd soon al‘ter his arrival at Patna, an.l Patna was for some 
days wiiliout any administrniivc liefifl. In the meantim.s a new 
danger was at lifU'd. The Peshwas of Puna hal, in cou- 
Hidei.ttioti <,f tlio receipt of chonl. stipidated with the Emperor 
of Dflhi to pKitf'Ct his ^nd, at tlic lanpurtt of the 

Emperor, n.ill.iji P p», the Mnli»afta It ider, was advancing with 
40,()(H) Alidiratlas fn diive iho Malnattas of Nagpur out of 
Beiig d, Hnt Alahrattas, whetinM* i’l iiuols *u' foes, wcio alike Iho 
terror of (ho ceimtiia.s tlnough wiiich they pas'^od. and Ihillaji 
Rao aixl his Maliraftas were not o.\e(*ptions. Plnnd-r followed 
in the train r»f IiIm march, and w'lio showed (lio (^lightest 

symptoms of resi^l-uic^* w/re loitnrerl and mallreatecl, Pergannahs, 
Onciia and G<‘a in (In* of (lya. ami (he low'll of Daud- 

nagar, the properti^w of Ahmed Khan Khorasani, wliose grand¬ 
father had founded the town, were given np to jdnndiu', and, if 
Ahmed Khan had not paid down u tribute of 50,01)0 Rupees to 
the Mahratta leader, his foil of Ghaiisgarli, where ho hatl taken 
shelter with bis family, would liave shared the same fnto. Tlte 
citizens of Patna were very much alarmed on hearing this 
news ; and they unaniTnously asked-Nawah Syed Uidayat Ali Khan 
to lake the reins of govemment into his hands. Several of the 
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citizens sent families away to Hajipnr, on the other side of 
the river. Naib liidayai All Khan, Iho cliief elect of Patua^ had 
H friend, hy name (jloviml Naik, a rich hanker of i^enares, who 
hud rcccivod some <ihli<:atU)n from him. 'Jliis Govind Naik 
was u friend and relative of Hallaji, J^awah IJidayut Ali now 
applied to titis man. Govind N;dk mot LSallaji and entreated him 
for the sake of tln^ N.-iwah, (d' whoso j»ooiInesK ho u flowing 
acoomd, not to moK*st the pHtplc of Pulna. (Joviml Nuik’s in- 
ierc*‘ssion had iis eifhet. IJallaji wrote a letter to tin* Navval), 
tellint^ liini liow his ]>i:dse h.-ni leaehed liiin, and sending him 
sf)ine pic^i-nts td’ tare ;utieh*s from tin* Deeeaii. Ho promi.^fMl not 
to pioe'^ed vt<} l\iin:n and ;ieci»nlinyly went away to lieugal 
1*3' lin; M*nto (d I'llcaii, (f\uand Ikdiar. 

()i. thf expul.-i >n ot llie Mnliiattas fioni Ih-ngal, IHahat Jrtng 
(dnaiinii l*avo to ii tnin to Pehar, Uajali Kirfilt'haiid. Rai Uoyan, 
Alani Gliand J)<.ovan, and a .''On of Niijah-inhlf.iidali, and (dher 
jn’ojdo id‘ii'‘te ftniowi ti him in hiss'iite Itoin Miii>liidahad. Ijtd'oio 
pniceoilinir to l*atn:i, Nawah Jiiahat Jan^ vi^itod retgannjihH, 
hdin.inl, 'J'lhari, Palamo, Stir-li K.-mta, Slur^^liotly, I'i.c. South 
Jifliai, <'om|ni-in.i tle -o tt irit-nit-,, was iIum* under the spicial 
ndmini’^uatuo ehiuu** (d Nawah Hidaval Ali Khan, who was only 
defamed at on sptcid <!nlv. Iliahal Jang's ohjrct vva.s to 

depnvo Nanai* Ilidavat Ali Klian of ihw s{ie<Mal clioioo, ami to 
ii[>p(>iiit Kajali Kiialcitaiid in his stead. d'h^' Ztoidndars of 
Soiiili Ihdiur, e'|it‘i':ali\ it tjah Siindar Sinha ol 'rdv.iri, weie de- 
volt'd and atfa' ln'il lo Nauah Ilidaval. Ah. and lJjaii:il J.uii' had 
smne tioni>io in |l•‘!'«molinu tliom to pt>oiti><' snMiii^sh'n to Ihijuli 
Kiialeltund, While he was thus rnij'iL’e !, news uaehed him of 
a fn "!! inroad of the Mahraltas. Jt f ioj'* hi ernne necessary for 

1dm to Set out at on(*e f<n’ l^ttna. ()u his ariival at the citv 

• 

gat#', Nawal) Miilavat Ali Khan rut to \velc(>o*t* him, and 

fiom the changed maimtas of llitihat Jang, if soon hecame clear 
that Nawah llulav.it All Khan was under suspuMon ami in tlisgr.ioe. 
Nawah llidayai Ali Khan wa-. however, a man ot ^pirit;and th(»'igli 
sid)SMpn*ni.ly {liuhat Jang made some olVers tonaids roconeiiiation, 
he Could hv no means he imiuced to stay at Patna, and went 
aw»3' to Delld, where he sp<*ni the test of his life, 

As it was thoiiuht pr<>h:ii*le that the Mahrar.ras would try to take 
Pulnu, Jliaijiit Jang applieil himself to the work td lopaiiing the 
walls and improving the ftirnlieatinns of the citv. In many paiLs, 
the Walls ha<l ertimhleil ilown^ and liomses been l)i]ilt in their place, 
iliahat Jang ordtuiMi these houses to l*t‘ deimdishedj and, notwith- 
Btandiiig tile loud clamour of the people at thus proceeding, went 
on with his work. The Mahrattas, after all, did not come, but 
the poople of Patna soon bad occasion lo find that Hiabut Jan^ 
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vra<i not wrong in improving tlie defences of their city. While 
Hifil>at J:m <4 was yet engajyod in Tiihut in oiio 4>r tli(»se punitive 
expeditions which were at that time evovy now and tl*en necessary 
against tuibulent zoiuimlara, to make them pay their rents, 
news reached hiin that Mustafa Ivlnin, the Afglian, was advancing 
with a strong force towards Patna. 

Mustafa Khan, hud risen, liy the favor of Muhahul Jang, to the 
eminent position of commander of Ids forces. 

As he was now veiy powerful in the aimy, Muhahat Jung, in 
order to secure !ii.s co-oporntion during tlm first- Maliratta raid, 
had promised hi»n the Naih Suhtihdursldp of B'diar. Tim 
Muhraita driven out, Mustafa Khan amiglit tiio fulfilment of 
this promise ; hut. Miihuliat Jung hail no idea of depriving 
Hiah at Jang of his Subuli, and of really cairying otit apiomise 
wbich he bad mudo in a moment of panic. Ho at tiist adopted 
R policy of tergiversation, ami when this faih d, songlit. to got rid 
of Mnslafu Khan by sinister nmans ; bttl Mu^iafa K’nan was as 
shrewd as his master, and tlic icsuIl was an open rupture hetwcon 
the two. ilu&tafa Khan demamieil and rece ived payment of the 
arrears of Ids salary, amounting, it is said, to pev^-nteeii lakhs of 
rnpoes. He then set out f)stt*nsihly for Delld ; hut retilly 
with the intentiou of usurydug l y toic-* tho Bubah of Hehar. 
He carried away w'ilh him* hy fore**, all tin* ammuiiitionH of 
war from the Nizaniat magazines of najmehal, and wiien news 
of this reached Mnhuliat Jang, ho had no doubt as to his 
real dtsigns. A ims'-nge by a ctiurit-r wa.s immediately 

despatched to liiabat Jang, appii.'ing him of his danger. 
Muhabja Jang wrote him to .‘-av, th-.t, as he thought him 
(H ialiat Jang) unequal to a conte.st with Mu''! ifa Khan, who had, 
by this time, some 15,000 oi 1(5 01)0 Alghans under his com¬ 
mand, ids advice was that Im should fly with his family, be¬ 
fore tlie enemy, hy way of Hajijiur, to Murhhid.d>ad, and then 
they would, with their joint Ibic's, teach Mustafa Kiian a 
lesson which he would never forget. Hiabat J:mg iminediattily 
set out for Patna, and In hi a connoil of the Amirs of his court at 
Hang Jafar Khan. Almost all of them advised flight; hut 
Abdul Ali Khan was strongly nppo.scd to the adoption of tids pusil- 
laidnioua course. Abdulin's bold advice accorded with the views 
of the intrepid Subahdar. At ii furtlier council of war, It was 
. resolved to enlist men for the army, and to ask, without delay, 
the zemindars and rajahs of Behar, to come with tlieir several 
coniingenis to Patna. In a short time a force of 15,000 or 
16.000 fighting men assemblc^d at Patna. Quns were mounted 
on the liastious of the city walls, aud from the suburbs of 
Bang Jafar Khan to Katra Nizamiiddin a strong barrier of artillery 
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wns formed^ to oppose tlleenenly^s mnrcli. Nawab Abdul Ali KliaOi 
Nawah Nngi Khan, Fakir-ud-l.)aula, fl^idott Mond Khan, brother 
of Atniikltan II, Siil»alidar of Kabul, Nawab Mehdi Nisar Khan, 
Ahmad Khan Khorasatii, Sheikh Johan Yar, Sheikh Hainidiidin, 
Siieikl] Ainiiullah, Khadiin Husain Kiian, Uajali Kirat Siniia, 
llajah Kaniiiaraian, Uajali Suiuhir Sinh:!., Naindar Khan, SJiah, 
Zeinindar of IVruannali Narliat, Sirdar Khan. Kam<;ar Khan and 
llaiiiiia'it Khan, all note I Sirdars, received cominandH in the 
ann3\ When all these piopaiati(uis had bee!! made, liiabat Jang 
sent a disputation to Mustafa Khan. I’iie deputation was com¬ 
posed of Haji Alain Kudmiiri, Maulaxi Tezali, Maduris (principal 
and profe^sor) of Madrassa Saef Kiian, and the Aga Aziina 
(chief of Putnah Tln‘j’ were to asciutaiii the views of Mustafa 
Kiian and to take seciot note of the strength of his forces. 
The d('putation met Mustafa Khan at Monghyr. Tliey told him, 
in the name of their masier, tliat, if, on arc'tunt of his recent 
riipiuie with Nauab Muhahat Jang, he was resolved to get away 
from his teriitoiies; there was mUhiiig to prevent him from 
nccepting the hospilalitv^ of Hiahat Jang, his old friend, and 
his good ofliees low aids a reconciliation with the Nizam ; tliat, 
if he had obmiried a sanad for the Sui>ahilarship of tins 
province from tin* enut of Delhi, he had simply to produce the 
same, and lliahat Jang would ho hut too glad to leave it in his 
haiuls. Mustafa Khan replied that his oliject was neither to 
get away from the teriilories of the Nizam, nor to seek a recou- 
cillaiiou with him. Tliat it was to take possession of Beliar, 
and his sanad was tlic same wliicli Muliabai Jang used in 
his quairel with Sarfaraz Khan, fl.c , the sanad of superior 
force. 'J'lirning to'I'rzali, ouo of the members of the deputation, 
he asked, reburing to the iShiah relii^ion of the Naib Nazim, 
Maulavi ! If a pious M.ahoinedau nietUs at the same time in his 
way with Kafzis and Kafirs, whom is it his first duty to con¬ 
quer ?'’ The Maulavl said, that the Kaiir ought to be the first 
object of attack ; but Muslafa Kbau tlissenled and said that 
the Kafzl was to him worse than a d<»g. He then politely 
dismissed tiio depuialiou. At Monghyr, bo expelled ilusain 
Kliau, the governor, from the fort, and took possession there¬ 
of with all its munitions of war. Ho then advanced to Patna, 
where all preparations had been made to receive him. On the 
17th day of the month of Safar, he rcacheil A man Bang, a 
suburb clo.se to Bang Jafar Khan. Here he ilivided his forces into 
two columns. With the one Sirdar Uallaiid Khan, a Kohilla 
cliief, to whom bo made over the command, was to advance in 
front; with the other, Mustafa Khan himself was to make a 
flauk attack. The Bohilia chief advanced and took possessioa 
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of the strong military outposts, and, passing Uiis harrier, began 
to loot the Imznr. Some of the famous Sinlars of lliabat Jang, 
-who had the dofonce of the oniposts, wvre killod. At first 
Mubtafa Rhau^H attack on (he {lank suocecdt^d acci)rdiug to 
his wish It was directetl against, that part of lliahat Jang’s 
army which was umler tlie cominaml of Kijih K ra^ Sitilia. 
The iinpetuons attack of tlie veteran Afghans, now hul by their 
chief, soon threw the raw levies of the Nawab into nttnr con¬ 
fusion. Tho son-in-law of Uajab Simdar Siiilni was killed, and 
Itajali Kir.at Sinlia hiinsolf, on rocc'irinir a wound, toi>k r.o flight ; 
but lliiibiU Jang, »vlio was in)W watching tlie issue of events, 
seeing that all Avas lor't, atlv.iiicvd with n few chosen fiiends, as 
intrepid as hiin‘'elf. to the front of the i.aitle. Seeing him thus 
advance, Mustafa Khan ordered Hakim Shall, one of his fiieiidfl, 
to i'e])el the attack, ami to take Ihabat Jang prisoner alive; 
but at this lime the Mahout pliiver) (»f tiie oiepbant on which 
Mustafa rude, received his inorial vouml, and he fidl down 
dead. On ih's Mustafa Ivhan jumtvd down and mouuird Ids 
ln*rse. A panic seiz-d his tiieu. They flmuL^bt him dead, and 
fortliwith took to flight in the confn.'.i. n. Mustafa Khan 

did A\hat lie conI<l to raiiv tin m ; 1 ut wlirn all his elforts 
failed, lie liimseif swucitt s’atf ty Tiic force.'^ un(lt*r Sirdar lialhMid 
Khan, now coinpieuiy dtunoiali/id by the loot they had got, 
on ."eeiug the column inah r Mustafa fly, nl-'^o took to flnnr 
lietd.s. The victorv of tin* (l{»v Ava^^ tKmbtlcps with lliabnt Jang; 
but it Avas by no mean.', a decisi\-e one. No attempt was made 
to ]mrsue the fljing columns of Mustafa Khan’s anny, and 
nothing was done to dislodge (born ftnm tbeir tmoaitipment at 
A man Bang. A foAV day.s afierwavls Mustafa Kbaii renewed 
the attack ; but be received a wtuiud in bis right eyo from 
a musket shot, and fell dttwn sr*nseU‘ss on the gnmnd, and 
his men imnicdialelj’ (oi>k to flight. 'I'iiey tlionght him dead, 
and, carr 3 ’ing nim in a tloolev, fled by tie? side of the Jalkar, 
(marsh), cm the smith (>f the city of Patna, towards Miiapnr. 
Here Mustafa Khan recoA'ered his sen.^^es. tlieti fled to 

the Naiibatpur and thence to Molnibatipur. Hial at Jang ]>nr- 
8ued them to Mohaiauipur, Avhere Muhabat Jang, avIio bad 
set out from Mursbidabud to Itis aid, jouieu liiin. Mustafa 
K4ian retreated rapidly with his forces to tho Ohnnnr fort, 
where he took shelter, atnl as it Avas thought that he Avonid not 
reneAV his attack till tlie end of the rainy sonson, Muhabat 
Jung gave up the junsuit as useless, and returned to Parno, 
^^hile returning to Patna, be demolished tiie Patati stronghold 
of Zatnaniah. On his arrival at Patna, news reached liim. that 
the Mahrattas under Raghuji Hhonsla, to whom Mustafa Khao^ 
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at tlie time of liis advance on Btdinr. had applied for aid, were 
now on tlioir way to UenonI, Muliahat Jan*» iininodiately set 
out for Mnrsliid.ihad, and Hialj^t J.iny Ik^itoh to prepare liimself 
for a iriiowod attack on the part of Mustafa Kliaii. 

Mustafa Khan, however, did *iiot wail, for (lie coRsation of the 
rains ; hut, taUiiii' advantafre of tho fre^h inroad of the Mahrattaa, 
at once inaiched towards Behar. Ho was joined hv Udwant Sinha, 
the inrlml'Mit zetniudar of Jaijdispnr. Hiabat Jang, who 
was cniboldeiird hy his recent successes, advandiMl to Shahahad 
with a strong foivo to meet him. In a fight whicli took place 
at or about Airals, Mustafa Khan was kilh*i), and his men took 
to Miirtuza Klian, son of Mii^itafa Khan, who now took 

tlic ii*:ul, after doing his liest to rally the Hying forces, sought, 
his own safi'ty in fiigiit, heaving his f»thor\s dead body in tlio 
hautls nf the (‘noniy. In tiie baiilo of Airuh Sycil Ali Nagi Kiian 
and Fakir-n l'Daiilah, ottioers (»f the N.iwalAs aimydid excellent 
seivi(*e, Ifi ibrit Jang orih u'd Mu'^tafa Khans head to ho cut off 
and his body lo he, cut in two. One haif was suspended at the 
Piudiim Darwazi \ we^Ienl gate), and the other at the Purab 
Daiwaz.i ( e:i'^t«‘iu g.tfe) (»f I’atiia city.* 

Mnit izi Khan, who had concealet] him:^(df in the stronghold 
of M agri Kludi aftt r the haitle, on hc‘:iring that the Mahrattas 
under llaghnji l>hon>la had again invadcMl I'etigal, and wore 
at that time in (u-eiipat.i*»ii of (hitlack in the Siihah of Orissa, 
applied to them fi>r aid. I’aghnji lilioii'>Ia at onoo maiclied 
toward'! I5ehar, and, pas'^lng through Piiilduim and Khaiakinir, 
y)lniid«*i.‘d Sheil;lii)ur:i, llieii a c'n''id‘*r.i]do tmvn. Pioceeiling 
wo-twani, lu' ci-'h'-t'd the Soi.e ; and. h'diM joined hy tlie Afghans, 
bo aJvane.Nl i 4 > Peiganiuili Arwal Jlnlialiat Jang came in 
])m'suit witli 12 . 0(10 nn'U. and, having joiiH*d his huces to tlmse 
of lliahaJ Jang rnaiele d t(» eiicounrer tho enrunv. At a short dis- 
taiice from Kas a Nahwthpur the inistile armif^s mot in 1 I 04 S llegiri, 
A gn*at tight ensued, and tlie .Mahratlas and tho Afghans wore 
woisted. Muhamuuul Jafar Kiian, the fiuure Nawab Nazim of 
Reiigal, and lHi-»baiid of ilic .s!on-.'.isl<*r of Muh ihat Jnng, Sliam- 
sher Khan, Sirdar Khan, Afgiiaii'i in the Nawab's at my, as also 
Hiahat Jang, his biolher S'diaiiafc Jang, Mcdnli Ni'iar Khan, 
Ahdiil Ali Klian, Attaullah Khan, and Nagi Ali Khan greatly 
clistinguisheil thomselves in (his battle. As tho liengal forces 
were tlien in Bchar, the discomfited Mahrattas, acting on the 
instigation of one Mir Ilabuh, a rebel Mahomodan chief who 
had taken slieltcr in their camj>, set. out for a ficsh invasion of 


* Pachim Dnrwaza and Purah of course, all traces of the ancient city 
Darwnza are still bo cnlled, though, are lost. 
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that rich province. Mulinbat Jan<y marched iu pursuit, and 

the MAlinittiiR dispersed at his hold advance. 

Jt ut this time that the nirairia^o of Soraj-nl-Danlah 'wUli 

the daughter of Mulianunud Iraz, came off with ^loat iclat at 
Muishidahad; hut even at this"* season of rej*hciiitr, the capital 
of Mtihabab Jan£f was in a slate of continued alarm. Sham* 
slier Khan, the Af;^haii, who, as has heen seen, had groaily 

distinguished himself in the battle of Kasha Naluithpiir, was 
sullen and discontented, and ajipicliensions were fell that he 
and the Afghans under him would mutiny. As soon as the 
festivities were over, iMnhahat Jang discharged Shamslun' 
Khan and his Afghan h.ind, after paying them all artoars 

of salary, amounling, it is said, to six or seven lakhs 
of rupees. Shamshor Khan reluod to his Jaghir in the district 
of Dathhangah. JJiahat Jang thought he would further Ids 

interests and grow inv)ie powerful tlian his loofiiers, in ilm 

S uarrel which lie saw impending on th ' dcatii of 31 ih that 
ang, hy taking into hi.s service such an afd(» gMo ial as Sham- 
sher Khau and his powerful haml of Afghans, Aciing on thi.s 
view, he souglit and obtained the ]>eiini‘'sion of Muhahab 

Jang to do so, and began iiegotiaMng with t'le Afgiian chief. 
The wily Afghan, who was s*‘eking an oppoiiunity of iliis 


kind, readily acfojUed his pr^po^-a's, and. wiih his haa<l wf A^‘gi»au 


foilo\ver.s, came to the Nidi' of tin* riv»‘r, *»ppi>si*(» r.itna. 


Having, ho\^evcr, the fate 
before him, and iSUNpectiiig 


of Ilodian Klian Send, of Slialiaiiarl, 
or beginning to Misja*?!. a like iiea- 


chtny, he did not ad at once ventuie uut to this .^ide of the 
river. In order to as',uro him, an<l to rennove all nUn| icioiis of 
foul play. Iliahat Jang Ronr (ho Aga Azima ((Miit'f of r.itiia\ a\U1i 
T aki All Khan and Jluliarnmad Askar Khan, to welcome him, and 


shortly afterwards he himself wont over in his smail pleasure 
boat to meet the Afghans. It is said that some of Shainslier 
Khan’s followers here nsk^d permission of their master, in 
the Pasthu language, which tlie Nuwah did not nndi rstand. to 
assassinate him ; and it is to some extent inexpliculilo why 
Shainsher Knan, whoso subsequent acts pro\e that he harboured 
the intention of ii«nrpiiio the government of this Sabah, hy 
treacherously asnassinating its chief, let slip the ctccaMon while 
the prey was still iu his hands, lie greeted the Nawah with 
due honor, presented him with suitable nazdrs^ an<l allowed 
him to return unmolested to flie other side of the river. 


The Amir-ul Bahar^ oihenvise called the Darogah of the river, 
received orders to make arrangements for the crossing of the 
river, and Sliamsher Khan, oii landing with his baud of 3,000 
Afghan soldiers, encamped at Bang Jafar Klian. It is said that, 
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on the first day after their landing, Sirdar Khan, with a few 
others, attended the Darbar, and secretly conveyed an intimation 
to the efiect that the Afghan chief was afraid that, if his troops 
were to attend on tho Nawab at, a time when his other forces 
were in attendance, some unpleasant collision might arise. As 
if impelled by an irresistible doom, the Nawab did not see 
tlirongh their perfidy, and, having issued strict orders to his 
Sirdars and guard not to attend the Darbar, the next day he 
waited at his palace of Chalis Satnn,* almost alone, for tlie 
r*ception of Shamshei* Khan. Only a very few palace officers 
w*.*re there in attendance, namely, Muhammad Askar Khan, 
Mir Mnrtnza, Mir D:ulur*ul Daula, Mnriidhar (lierald), Ram 
Zani, the superintendent of the powder magazine, reported 
to have boon a butcher by caste, and Sitaram, the superinten¬ 
dent of the arsenals. A few Chobdars were also present. Almost 
.ill these were unarmed. Mir Abdulla, of the Sufi sect, and 
Shah Bandcbgi, a fakif) happened to be there at the time. 
Muhammad Askar Khan, with Mahtab Rai Khettri, was standing 
beljiud the masnad, where the Nawab was seated. Rajah Ram- 
nuraiau, Dewan, with a few clerks, w\as in the Daftarkhuna of 
the palace. At first,, one thousand Afghan horsemen presented 
themselves, and according to custom received the pdii ( betel) 
from the Nawah's hands and got leave to depart, Murad Slier 
Kbau came next, with five huiuhed Afghans. Murad Shcr Khan 
presented eacli of them by name to the Nawab. Each one, on 
being presented, gave a nacar and received pdn (betel) from 
f.hc hands of the Nawab. All this while the Nawab was eagerly 
i-tifiuiring a.s to when Shamshcr Klian would arrive. The court 
Jiiii'karaat last brouglit news that he had come as far as the 
Kotwali Chaubutra, at a short distance from the palace. All the 
space between Rang Jafar Khan and the Chalis Satnn palace 
was now completely in the hands of the Afghans. Abdul Rasul 
Khan, an Afghan, was fixed upon by Slnimsher Khan, as the 
assassin, and he was to do his foul deed at the time of his being 
presented to the Nawab. Jt now came to his turn to be present¬ 
ed, and, as he received his pdn (betel) from the hands of liis 
intended victim, he trembled, and the pdn fell from his band, 
lliabat Jang good bumourcdly told him, that, os the pdn (betel) 
of bis kismat (luck) had fallen down, he hnd better receive 
another. As, on saying this, he stretched his hand towards the 


• Chalis SatuD, the palace of now been levelled to the ground, 
forty pillars, which lliabat Jang nnd no traces at present exist of this 
had newly rebuilt, wns at the back once famous building of Patna, 
of Saif Khan’s Mudrassa. It has 
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trav of betel, Abdul Rasul took out a hidden dagger from his 
ivafat and aimed bis blow ; but his hand was not steady, and the 
wound inflicted oil the Nawab was not a deadly one. Mubain- 
mad Askar Kban cried out, “Treachery; murder,” The Nawab 
was taking out his sword, wheu Murad Sher Khau, who saw 
that Abdul Rasul KItau's blow had not had the desired eflect, 
aimed such a deadly blow with his sabre, that the cut went down 
from the shoulder-knot to the breast. The Nawab dropped down 
dead on the iiiasnad, and Murad Slier Khan, by a fell cut, 
severed the head from the body. Mir Murtiiza Khan, who did not 
observe all this, thinking that the Nawab was yet alive, threw 
himself over tlie Nawab to shield him from attack, but 

was instantly cut to pieces. Muhammad Askar Khan, seizing 

Hiabat Jang's sword, fought like a lion till he fell dead; 
Shah Nawaz Jan, a worthy citizen of Patna, Ram Zaui and 
Sitaram, also fell fighting against odds. Mtniidhar Harkara 

was wounded, but escaped with his life by taking to flight. It 

is said, that, when flying, he came by chance on the Nawab’s 
little casket of jewels, and this be carrieii away. Rajah Ram* 
naraian and the clerks also saved themselves by flight. Mir Abdul¬ 
la the Sufi, escaped; but Shah tiandegi, the fakir, preferred death 
to escape by flight. The city of Patna was fille<i with constern¬ 
ation at the news of this tragedy. Amina Begum, wife of Eiahat 
Jang, with her youngest son, Mirza Mehdi Bahadur, shut 
herself in her Mahal Serai; Syed Ali Khan, son of Syed Plidnyat 
Ali Khan, who was bethrothed to the daughter of lliahat 
Jang and was being trained up in his family, was admitted by 
the Ataliks Into the women’s apartments, and thence, passing 
from roof to roof, came down to the river side, wliere he changed 
clothes willi a poor peasant, and thus succeeded in escaping to 
his flither's Hajfganj house. Abdul Ali Khau was arrest¬ 
ed at the house of Sheikh Abdul Rasul Belgarami aud im¬ 
prisoned. He only escaped with life on the iutercessiou of 
Shah Sadiq. Unii Ahmad, father of Hiabat Jang was also 
arrested. Tiie Afghans, with the view of extorting from the poor 
old man bis accumulated riches, which were reputed to be im¬ 
mense, pat him to severe torture, The poor man escaped from 
bis tortures, by tleatb, which took place sixteen or seventeen 
days after his arrest.* The immense riches of the man, amounting, 
It la Bald, to 60 or 70 lakhs of ruepes, besides jewels, came into the 
bands of tbe Afghans, who also took possession of the treasury 
of Hiabat Jang, which was found to contain only three lakhs of 

* nia tninb still to lie seen Jafur Khan, 
at Mouzali Sabalpiir, close to Bang 
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lupfieo. The city of Patna was given up to plunder; the only house 
which escaped being the house of 8yed Bidayat All Khan I^badur, 
situated at Bajiganj. This was owing to the recomraendution 
of Bakhliar Khan, a mutual friend of the Syed and Shamsfaer 
Khan. Bial)at Jung’s liend was now hung up at the Furab 
Barwaza (eastern gate) of tlie city, where he had, only a short 
time before, caused one half of Mustafa Khan’s body to be bung 
up; but Syed Muliammad Ispahdni, a devoted friend, took it 
down at the imminent risk of his own life, aud buried it with 
Die hcndloss trunk in a piece of laud at Begampur, wbicii the 
Nawab himself had puidiused for the purpose of his interment.* 
Sliamsiier Khan and Shcr Khan seized the persons of Amina 
Begam aud her minor sons and daughters, and, mounting 
them on a car, paraded them, without pardah, through the 
city, 'riicy theu imprisoned them at Bang Jafar Khan. Syed 
lUelidi Nisar Klian, had been a little before, sent on a punitive 
expedition against some rebellious zemiudars of Serish Gaula. 
When the news of the tragedy enacted at Futna readied that 
part of the country, the zemindars in a body fell on him, 
and be and the little band of .men under his command would 
Lave been utterly cruiihcd, had lie not retreated for shelter to 
the fort of Uuhtas, where Ali Kuli Khan, tlie Governor, re> 
ceived him with groat kindness. Having thus obtained possess¬ 
ion of Die cit)', Sliamshcr Kiian sent letters all round, asking 
the Afghans to come and join Ids standard. More than 50,000 
Afghans responded to his call, and the city became full of these 
people. But, feeling liimself unequal to coping with Muliabat Jang 
alone in the war of revenge wiiidi he saw imminent, he sent 
to the Uahrattas imploring their assistance. Soon a compact 
was entered into thrungh the medium of Mir Hahub, wlin, as 
we have before seen, was in tiie Maiiratta camp, under whidi Mir 
Hahub promised to pay all tlic expenses of tlie war, stipula¬ 
ting that on Dieir olitaining Die victory in Die coming struggle, 
the Subah of Bengal was to ho partitioned amongst tlie com¬ 
pacting parties; the Malirattns .and Mir Baliub obtaining Die 
province of Bengal, and Slianisher Kliau the sister province of 
Bclmr. 

Maliabat Jang was engaged in making Ids preparations to 
repel a fresh inroad of the Mahrattas, when Intelligence sudden¬ 
ly reached lura of the catastroplie of Patna. Muhabat Jang 
was not the man to give himself up to grief, or to he unnerved 
by misfortune in a moment of action. Be immediately sent for 


*The Makbara is still standing, Jane. The Shialis regard It as the 
end is ealled the Makbara of Hiabat tomb of a Martyr and Saint, 
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the sirdars of his army, and told them of what had taken place 
at Patna ; that his aou>in-Iaw was killed ; that his daughter and 
her children were imprisoned, and that Subah Behar had passed 
out of his hands, lie said that the alternative before him was 
to conquer or to die; and he asked those of them who were 
ready to die for him to come forward. All unanimously sworo on 
the Koran to stand by him in this crisis, and lie soon set out for 
Behar, with an avenging army of 170,000* men. Saif Khan, 
the Governor of Furniah, sent the Nawab a contingent of 
1,500 men under Scikh Din Muliainmad, Jemadar of his forces ; 
and Ismail Khan, Governor of Moiighyr, who had fled from that 
fort on the approach of the Afghans, also joined tiie army of 
revenge. The coldness with whicii he was received b}' Muhabat 
Jang showed him at once tiiat the Nawab Nazim was very much 
displeased at his precipitate flight. 

The avenging army soon readied Barb. Never before did a 
Bengal army under tlie Muiiammadans march witli the speed with 
which All Verdi Kiiau Muhabat Jang marched on the present 
occasion. He had learnt the tactics of rapid movement from his 
experiences of the Mahrattas: but it was the determination of 
revenge, and the hope of rescuing those of his surviving relatives 
who were in danger, that impelled him in his march. Well do the 
Muhammadan historians say, that none among his contemporaries, 
but Asab Jab, Subahdar of the Deccan, can compare with him 
as a general. 

While Muhabat Jang w'as thus rapidly advancing towards 
Behar, the Afghans from ail parts of the province were daliy 
swelling the ranks of the enemy, but, notwithstanding the im¬ 
mense plunder they bad got, the services of war were evidently 
wanting in their camp. Mir Habub was sent for and cast into 
prison, because he could not find 50 lakhs of rupees which he was 
asked to pay, and it was not until the Mahratta scouts lirought 
news of the near approach of Muhabat Jang that Mir Habub 
was released, on his promising to pay two lakhs of rupees, for 
which he found the security of some friendly bankers. 

On his advance from Barli, Muhabat Jang kept by the 
bank of the river Ganges. Westward, the Ganges then bifur¬ 
cated into two streams, tlie southernmost one narrow, but deep, 
and the other, the northern, forming the main stream of the 


* Thifl number, given by Mahom- making allowance for an increase on ao- 
madan hiatortans, appears to be too count of Mahratta inroads, the num- 
large. Nawab Sbuja-ud-din had a ber could not have beeu, during 
standing force of 25,000 men, and, Ali Yerdi's reign, seven times greater. 
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Ganges.* There vras only one ford^ caused by alluvia] deposits 
of sand, by Avhich the narrower stream could he crossed, 
and here Shamsher Khan had made a very strong entroneb- 
meiit in order to oppose his march. Mufaabat Jang, not deeming 
it prudeufc to risk un assault in front, proceeded southward 
for two miles, and then, crossing the stream at another ford, 
came on the flunk of the enemy's entrenched position. By a 
vigorous assault, the enemy's position was taken and his guns 
seized. The Afglians fled discomfited and terror-stricken. Muha- 
bat Jang encamped here for the night, taking every precaution to 
guard' himself against the wiles of the foe. It is said, that he 
spent the whole nigitt in prayer and meditation, to prepare 
himself for the event of the coining day. As soon as it was 
dnyliglit, the Nawab Nazim mounted his elepliant and gave 
orders fur the advance. At Ravi Serai, five miles from Barh, 
the advancing army met the enemy and the battle commenced. 
The Afghans m front were 60,()0U or 00,000 strong, and the Mah- 
rattas, who hud come up to their aid, began molesting Muhabat 
Jang's forces in the rear. There was a brisk cannouailc, and Dilawar 
Kliun, one of the Afghan leaders, was killed. Muiiabat Jang then 
ordered a general charge; but the Uahrattas, in older to create 
a diversion in favor of their allies, the Afghans, made one of their 
feigned attacks. Suraj-uI-Daiilah, wlio was by his grandfather, 
was very much dismayed, and suggested that the Mahrattas 
should be first dispersed. Tliat veteran warrior treated the 
suggestion with coutempt, telling his grandson, with some annoy¬ 
ance, that it was now his business to figlit the Afghans, and not to 
mind the Mahrattas, whom he couKl bring to account at any 
moment. The assault began; Mir Mutianiniad Kasim Khan and 
Dost Muhammad Khan advanced, charging with their war elephants 
to where Murad Shcr Khan, though wounded, w'as sitting on 
his, and tried to take him alive; but Murad Slier Khan was an 
adept in the use of his sword, and dealt it so dexterously as 
to cutoff all the fingers of Muhammad Kasim’s right hand 


* The present topograhj does diNtniice from the present Fatwah 
not at all agree. It appears more statioii of the East India Railway 
probable that the new Punpuu, Cmupimy. If this be correct, Sham- 
which joins the Ganges a few miles slier Kbnu must have fortified the 
west of Barh, and which Muhabat ford of Pimpuii iu the direct route 
had to cross In his march to Patna, to I’atiia, to oppose the advance 
Is here mistaken for one of the of Muhabat Jang, while Muhabat 
branches of Ganges. Ravi Serai, Jang crossed the stream by another 
where the battle took place, is on the ford, more to the south, 
west side of Punpuu, at a short 
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vrith one stroke, and Muhammad Kasim was saved only by Dost 
Muhammad Khan’s timely aid. Thus doubly attacked, Murad Sher 
Khan fought like a Hon until he mot with his death. The Af¬ 
ghans began to waver at the loss of two of tiieir noted leaders, and 
when Siiamsher Khan, their chief leader, fell dead, they took to 
flight The Mahrattas, who had not taken any active ptart in 
the proceedings of the day, seeing their allies fly, di.spersed 
from the scene of action. Muhabat Jang did not pursue them ; 
but advanced at once to Fatna to rescue his daughter and her 
children, who were in prison. His joy w'as unbounded when he 
found them alive, and there was great rejoicing in the City of 
Patna at this deliverance from Afghan misrule. 

The following officers of the Naib Nazim’s army are said 
to have distinguished themselves very much on this occasion ; viz., 
Bahadur AH Khan, Mir Muliammad Kasim Khan, Haidar AH Khun 
Raham Khan, Fakir-uUDaulah Beg Khan, Sheikh Jahan Yar, 
Nawab Sohulab Jung, Muhammad Iraz Khan, Rnjuh SiiudarSinha, 
Rajah Taiwan Sinba, Asalat Khan and Uilawar Khan, The 
Nawab Nazim rewarded all acts of valor with inams and khillats. 
A party of sepoys was despatched to Darbhangah to seize the 
goods and effects of ShaiUHhcr Khan, and orders were sent to 
the Rajah of Bettiah, asking him to deliver over to the Nawab 
Nazim, the females of the family of Shamshcr Khan, who had, 
placed them under the protection of the Rajah. The Rajah re¬ 
fused to do so, and, in order to mollify the Nazim, offered to pay him 
three lakhs of rupees as their ransom. Muhabat Jang, however, 
would not hear of any such proposal, and sent to the Rajah, 
threatening him with the consequences of his refusal, following 
the threat soon after with his army to tiie opposite side of tlie 
Ganges, The Rajah was then compelled to sulnnit, and all the 
female members of the family of Sharasher Khan were made 
over to the Nawab. Nazim. The kind treatment which they 
received from him, showed his magnanimity in striking con¬ 
trast with all the brutalities perpetrated by Sharasher Khan. 
These females were, with due regard to tbeir modesty, admitted in¬ 
to the female apartments (Mehal Serai) of the Nawab Nazim, where 
during their stay, even Suraj ul Daulali was not permitted to enter. 
Every thing was provided for their comfort, and witli the concur¬ 
rence of her relatives, Sbamsher Khan’s caiighter was married 
to Shah Muhammad Afuk, an Afghan of noble birth, and some 
landed estates were granted in fnam for the maintenance of the 
couple. The same consideration was shown to the female members 
of the family of Mir Habub, wbo'were then in Patna, They were 
sent on to the Mahratta camp, where Mir Habub was then plot¬ 
ting for the downfall of the Nawab Nozim. Instances of such 
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generous eonducb are but rare in the history of the IQluhammadan 
princes. 

The settlement of the affairs of Bebar was the next question 
to which the Nawab I^azim had to turn his attention. There 
were several suriiti.ses, but every body agreed in thinking that 
Sohulab Jang Iiad the best claim to succeed his brother as Naib 
Nazim of Behar. The Nawab Begani, however, did not wish 
this to bo so, and when Bnraj-ul-Danlab, the favorite of herself 
and of her husband, threatened to commit suicide if the appoint¬ 
ment were not given to him, she persuaded the Nawab Nazim, 
almost against his wishes, to adopt tlie unusual course of appoint¬ 
ing Snraj-iil-DauIah as the nominal Subahdar, while vesting all 
tlie real poAver in Bajalt Junkiram, a Bengali. Sohulab Jang was 
displeased, and threatened to go away to Delhi; but he ultimate¬ 
ly yielded to tlio remonstrance of his uncle. Apprehending that 
the Malirattas would ere long renew tiieir attack, Muliabat Jang, 
hastened to Bengal Avitb both Suraj-ul-Daululi and Sohuiab Jang 
in his suite. 

Suraj-nl-Dnulah, however, was not satisfied with an arrangement 
under wliicb, Avhilo be bad tlie name, tiic power of Snbabdar was 
vested in nnotber. He took into his confidence Syed klehdl 
Nisar Kban Bahadur, formerly the commandant of his father’s 
forces, and tlie friends planned tbatSuraj-ul-Danlah sliould appear 
in Belnir, and take tlic management of tlie Siilinli into his own hands. 
Suriij-ul-l)unlah tvns then at Itledulpur witii Mnhaliat Jang ; and 
lie obtained leave on tlio pretence of going to Murshidabad. He 
tbon set out almost alone for Patna. HJulialiat Jang got 
scent of Avbat ivas going on, and sent a message to Suraj-ul-I)nulah 
to return. Sur.'ij-ul-Daubib.received this message while on his 
Avay to Patna, and sent for answer, that if obstacles were thrown in 
his way, cither liis head Avould adorn the trophy of his grandfather, 
or his grandfather’s would adorn his. When this insolent reply 
reached Muliabat Jang, it is said, he uttered the following 
couplet— 

The Ghnzin Gghfc like lions when opposed to the foe. 

They die like lamb!*, when they are in 

From Kasha Ghaispur, Sur.aj-ul-Daulah sent intimation of his 
arrival to Sred Mclidi Nisar Khan, who had preceded him to 
Futnn. The Syed came and sent orders to the zemindars all 
round to come Avith their rc.spcctive forces; but Surnj-ul-Daulah 
could not brook delay, and marcbed at once to Patna, with 
60 or 70 men Avho Avere Avitb him. Evidently be tlionght that 
there would he no opposition to his entering the city; but Rajah 
Jankirum kueAv his duty, and, acting on his own responBlbility, 
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ordered the city gates to be closed, though he bad not till then 
received any instructions from his master. Suraj-ubDaulah's party 
approached the city by the South-Eastern side, where the tomb 
of his father stood at Begampur. This part of the city wall was 
under the guard of a patrol commanded by Mahant Jeswaut, 
whose men, in the absence of their master, gave way and some 
of Suraj-ul-Danlah’s men entered through the drains and opened 
thogatti. Syed Mehdi Nisnr Khan was wounded hy a dart; but, 
nothing daunted, the Syed, sword in hand, entered through 
the city gate, leading the little party of Suraj-ul-Daulah’s men. 
On their arrival at the gates of Uajigauj, they were mot by 
Mahant Jcswant, who reproaclied the Syed for iiis temerity in 
forcing the gate under his charge during liis absence. A parley 
was soon followed l)y a scufiln, Suraj-ul-Dauluh’s men leaving 
the Syed to fight alone. 

The Syed fonght manfully, and was only overpowered and 
killed when Mirza Madara Hog came to the assistance of the 
Alnliant. On tl)C fall of Syed Mehdi Nisar Kiian, Suraj-ul- 
Daulah, who had taken shelter witli his men near the approaches 
of the Masjid of Haji Tatar, did not know wiiat to do. He ilod 
and did not take breath till he had reached the house of the . 
brother of Muhammad Irazi, his father-in-law. Mahant Jeswanf, 
whose olijcCt was not to cause him any hurt, pursued him to 
that place, and brought the news of his safety and of the death 
of Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan to Rajah Jankirara. 

Rnjah Jankiram, ordered the head of Syed Mehdi Nisar Khab 
to be cut off and hung at the eastern gate of the city; hut finding 
that this useless and inhumane proceeding was against the feelings 
of the Mahomednns, took it down and had it buried with the 
corpse* 

ijne amiable weakness of Mnhabat Jang was his fondness for 
Sucaj-ul-Daulah. He was apprehensive- of tlie safety of Surnj-iil- 
Daulah, on account of this ridiculous but rash adventure, and, 
to save him, followed him immediately to Barh. He did not rest 
till, on his arrival at Barh, he received tiie agreeable news that 
Suraj-ul-Daulah was safe. By the earnest remonstrances and 
entreaties of friends, Suiaj-nl-DauIab was persuaded to meet 
him at Barb, and, on bis arrival there, was received with such 
welcome as his conduct hardly merited. Muhabat Jang then 
came to Patna, where be appointed Rajah Jankiram Naib Nazim 
in his own right. Jankiram carried on the administration till his 
death in the early part of the Hegiri year 1166, and Rnjah 

*Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan wns side of his father Siinh Alamullah 
buried at Mohalla Nun Qalia, by the The tomb is yet said to exist. 
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Ramnaraia was appoiuted to succeed him. Rajah Bamnarafn 
was the eon of Rang Lall, who held an inferior poet in the service 
of Muhnliat Jang when he was Nnib Subaiidar of Behar. 
During Hiabat Jang's time, Kao Naraiii first entered the publio 
service and was appointed a Khas Navi. Gradualij he rose 
to the apuintinent of Peskar of the Dewany. Muhabat Jang 
appointed him Dewan when he appointed Rajah Jankiram to 
take cliarge of the administration of this province. Muhabat 
Jang, who was a keen appreciator of merit, now appointed him 
Naib Suhahdar, on Rajali Jankiram’s death, appointing Rajah 
Dnriai) Ram, son of Jankiram, as Ramuarain’s Vakil in the 
Murshidiibad Court. 

Ali Verdi Khan Muhabht Jang died on the evening of the 9th 
Jamadii ul Sanni, 11C9 Hcgiri, and Suraj-nl-Daulah succeeded him. 
The events that followed at Patna properly form the subject 
of a fresh cliaptcr, “Patna, in tho early days of the English 
Government in Bengal.” 

G. P. S. 
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Art. VL—economic REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 

[In Five Chapters.] 

(1 .)—Rent Reform, 

** It is our earaest desire in stiunilite the peaceful industry of India; to promots 
worics of public utility and iuipioTcment, nud to administer its (government 
for the benefit of all our subjevib riMiUiit tbeisin. In their prosperity srill bs 
our strength; in thidr conteniiih^iit our st^cuiity, and in th«>ir giatitude our best 
reward. And may the God (>f all i’ower graut to Us. and to those in Autlnnity 
under Us, strength to eairy ftut !hes>> Our wishes for the good of Our people.** (The 
Ftoelatnatintt, Isf yoVaii^ir 

T O promote, the happiiios.s of the people oflntUa is the distinct 
aim of tlie Biitish Uovetumen^ the distinct duty cf every 
one of its servants. 

If that mark is not to he misst tl, if that duty is to he effective¬ 
ly dischargod, it is nect^ssaiy that tlio Government and its servants 
slnmld keep constantlj* before ihetn in every form of work, in 
every detail of administration, the *j[ri'at trutli long ago fonnulat- 
ed by Malthas, that the of a country de'pendH on the 

pvoportion borne by the 'populntion to the food which it can 
pvt^uce or acquire, on the iiberalUy wUh which that food ia 
dividedf on (he quantity which a duy'a labour will pnvchru^e. 

He, then, who would riglitly govern a district or province of 
Indin, nimt. above all things, concentrate effort on such production 
and distiihntiou of food, .sucli development of food-purchasiug 

f lower, ns sliull secute to the greatest po.isihle number of the people 
u hia cliargc, tliat minimum of subaistenco beloAV which there 
can he no hupphtcs.q. 

And fiM four-fibhs of the jieople are closely connected with the 
land, India lieing almo.st exclusively a country of * peasant farmers/ 
where even the so-called towns are, for tlio mo.st part, “merely 
groups of villages, in the midst of which the plouohinan diivos 
hia cattle ufieid nnd all the opeiatiuiis of auriculLtue go on'*— 
it would seem that thi.s concentration of effort, to be effective, 
should he directerl, in the propoition of about four parts to one, 
to the production of food l)v, and its distribution ainong^ the 
rural cluKses wlio live hy the land. 

Every one admits and deplores the general depression of these 
classes. The difficulty of permanently improving tlieir condition 
is very great, of finding a complete remedy for their sufferings, 
insuperahle. None the less is it a plain duty to do whatever can 
be done to relieve them. 

At the bottom of every society in which population is at nil 
deuse iu proportiou to the meuus of subsitilcuce, there must 
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]nevita1>ly be a Btraium, more or less thick, of pauperism and 
wrelchediiess. Practical luhnitiistratorB and philaiitbropists do 
not exhanr^t themselves in vain eftbits to remedy the irrmnediahle, 
and wholly to extiiiguisli pov^jrty, crime and lnuiger, but concern 
themselves with the meuiis by which the sco|»e of these evilH 
can ho narrowed, and the number of lives made wretched by 
thorn reduced. 

I believe that a great deal nii<.'ht and oimht to be done for 
rural India, which is neither btiug done, nor attempted, nor even 
projected. I ladjovc that tho d«»ing of it would be work of such 
a simple, sonsilile kind as the peoplo of Knghiiid would appiove, 
and tho people of India appitM'iate, ami ihut it iniglit be ko done 
iiK to lighten the inirdens of tho people and tho anxieties of the 
UoxiMuiie nt, and to establish a kindlier feeling between rulers 
and ruled. 

The time for trying to show how tins may he done, seems to 
have come. The piotccti(»n of rural India from famine is Inisily 
cniioging administiative attonlion. The famine policy of the 
I'litiue is on ilie anvil. It embraces ineasnros of prevention and 
])rote(;ti()n as well measures of relief. The iinpoverishmont of 
the rural classes iinans tlie deterioration of tlnir resisting energy 
against tho attack'' o( famine. Tho gre.ater their pnvei-ty, the 
worse, other tilings heing equal, wdll he tin? calamity. The sug¬ 
gestions nboni to he made aim at lessening the iirrpoverishmeat 
of those clasKfs, and theicl»y les'^eiiing also tlie range and violence 
of faniino. That is why I wish to get a hearing now, while tho 
(prestion how to prevent famines is still nn^ellled, and there 
still a chance that birggestions towards its solution may be putieDt- 
ly listened to, ami some of them. perhapSi adopted. 

'* j^nring tin? lapse of gonuiations/* says Dr. Hunter, ** despite 
domestic anarchy and foreign coritprest, the Hindu village 
pieM-rved its simple customs, wrnton only in the imperlshalrlo 

tablets of tradition. 'J'li" Iwrrvest of ike hamlet was <louit 

witli as a common fund, ainl bcf* iv. the general disfrii ution, tho 
h('adioan was boutiil to set a-'^ido the share of the Iviog** 

GtiZt^it 6 C 7 ' IV, p. A writer who bus minutely observed 

and described this piimiiive system as it smvives to this day 
in air Oudh frontier district, says:—“The piiahrco iss the comniou 
prt)[xMty of every class in the agricultural community, from the 
Raja to the slave. N*) one is ahsolutc owner inoiv than the 

others, but each Inis his deiiinto and peimanenl lutercnt. 

the liusia of the whole society being the grain-heup.’^ (Conda 
fcieltloiirent Repori^ paras b'k 84), 

Tbe basis of society in India is still, the grain-heap on tho 
threshiug-floor. Ou ii slill lubts tho fabric of rural economy. 
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From year to year the people's happiness turns on the size of that 
heap, and the fairness of its distribution. 

On it depend the support of four-fifths of the populatiooi more 
than a third of the gross revenues of the Stale, nearly three-fiflits 
of the revenue from taTcation. {J.’nvptvioi Gazetteer, l\y pp. 457 
and 462). 

In it *'l)Ound each to each by natural sympathy/’ centre the fiscal 
prosperity of the empire and the happiness of by far the greatest 
number of its inhabitants. 

1 shall try to keep this central fact steadily in view. Whenever 
I look up from my page, 1 shall try to see the harvest of the 
hamlet, the grain-heap on the threshing-floor; the State share 
in them as real to-day as it was a thousand years ago; the 
happiness of an empire lost or won on yonder field of scanty 
millet where an unequal battle is ever being fought with usuicr 
and rack-renter, with drought and famine, with fevers and murrain, 
with bad markets and over-cropping, and Avant of capital, enter¬ 
prise, and organization. And 1 shall try to show that if that 
weary battle is ever to he wou, if yonder sinking, despairing 
peasant is ever to fight his way through the throng of cruel forces 
that now besets him, to a humble Earthly Paradise of fair rent, 
and bread to cat and raiment to put ou, it can only be wlien 
England stands by his side and throws into the struggle her 
splendid strength of Avill and energy, of credit and resource. 

By economic reform in rural India is meant such ditect action 
on the production and distribution of harvest and grain-heap 
as will increase the wealth and lessen the poverty of the rural 
classes by securing 

A larger yield; I A better market; 

Cheaper production; | Fairer distribution; 

Less absenteeism. 

Under each of these five heads an attempt will he made to 
establish the necessity of reform ; to trace the main lines which it 
should follow, and to suggest practical methods of Avorkiug along 
those lines. 

buictly, of course, reforms affecting production should be dis¬ 
cussed before those which relate to distribution. But the para¬ 
mount importance of rent reform, and the prominent place 
occupied by it just now in public tliought in England and India, 
lead mo to take up the fourth of these subjects first. Even if 
then* were no such reason, the fact tiiat the Oudh Bent Act 
(XIX of 1868) still disfiguics the statute-book, and that I am 
an Oudu district ofiScer,'would require me to say that first, which, 
if worth saying at all, will help, however feebly, to hasten the day 
when the great wiong of the Oudh ryot will be redressed at last 
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Ch.wpitT I,—Rent reform ;—to aecure a fairer distribution of 
ike produce between landlord a7td tenant 

No one who has read the Report of the Famine Commissioitp 
(II, pp. 113 to 123) will quHKtion their conclueioa that rent 
reform in India iB'neceHRury. The steps by which that conclusiou 
has been renched are these— 

A dense population, chiefly rural, is at present bound closely 
to the soil, and luiablo to find in other liTelihouds than agriculture, 
an escape from such hard.^hips as are produced by the existing 
system of tenure. A limited right in tiie laud is generally 
recognized as belonging to large classes of tenants. 

The Slate, iherefuie, cannot leave the mutual relations of 
the payers and receivers of rent to adjust themselves by com¬ 
petition, and the ordinary rules winch govern commercial con¬ 
tracts. It has always been an accepted piinciple in India, that 
the occupant of the soil is entitled to reimiiu there from gener* 
ation to generation, pr4)vided he pays the portion of the produce 
which may he <lenianded of liim by Uuverumeut or by some 
supciior holder or landlord, and this proportion has generally 
been fixed by l(K*nl custom." 

Under naiivc lulo, tenants had to bo conciliated by the superior 
holders by sneh privileges as low rents and fixity of tenure to 
secure their support in war against the officers of the native 
Governments, and to keep the land, in thinly peopled tructu, 
under culnvat*on. “Rights of this kind, when once acquired, were 
naturally conserved and btiengthened by the general feeling, that 
W'hatcver is old ought to remain unaltered. The native Govern¬ 
ments also threw their weight into the same scale by reason of 
their knowledge, that the payment and growth of the revenue 
depended on the ciuiteiitmont and prosperity of those W'ho 
cultivated the soil ; and hence it was commonly made a condition 
of the tenure of the superior hoidei, (hat he should not only 
pay the Government revenue, but also should foster the spread 
of cultivation, and keep the ryots contented." 

I'he early ilrilish rulers uf Bengal were “ universally impresB- 
ed with the belief, tliat (he rights of the tenants were co-ordi¬ 
nate with those of the landlord and equal to his in point of 
permanence/' The authors of the Pernmueut Settlement un¬ 
doubtedly intended to place the tenant on as assured a footing 
of protection and security as the landlord, tlieir object being, 
as was observed at the time, to secure to the • great body of the 
ryots the same equity and certainty as to the amount of their 
rents, and the same undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of their 
industry ” as was conferred on the zemindars. It was a general 
niaxiui iu those days that the immediate cultivator of the soil 
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Rboiild not be dispofisensed of the laud he occupied. It was 
recoguized that there were measures aud limits hy which the 
reut could he defined, and that rent was not left to tlio arbitrary 
determination of the zemindar. Tlie Court of Diiectors re¬ 
marked iu 1792 that *Mhe faith of the State is us solemnly 
pleiiged to uphold the cultivator of the soil in tlm onmolosted 
enjoyment of his long established rights as it is U> maintain the 
zemindar iu possession of his estate, or lo abstain from increasing 
the public revenue periuiinently assessed upon them.” llegu- 
latiou 1 of 1793, whicli cn-atoil the rigiits of the zemiudurs, 
contained the proviso that, ** it being the duty of the ruling power 
to protect all classes of people, mure particulnily those who 
from their situations are most helpless, tlie (Jovernor-Genual 
iu Council will, wherever lie may deem it proper, enact such 
regulations as he may think necessary for tlie protection and 
weltaie of the dependent tulukdurs, ryots^ and other cultivators 
of the soil" 

The Commission find reason to believe that the rights thus 
asserted in tiie case of ibe rvot. existed in a nii>t4* dv less 

complete form in every part of Jndia.” They <iuure Sir William 
Muir as saying, that “ tlioio i.s a ver\ geneial consent, tliui in tlie 
native state of things tlie re^'id* nt ryot, simply Jis sucli, is, 
throughout the cotiTimni of India, possessed, ns a rule, of a 
right of hereditaiy occupancy at the custoimiry rates of the 
vicinity.” 

Unt this right became gradually obscured. The intenlioiiH of 
Oovernmeut to maintain it weie f'oru Imtg time not nctt‘d upon. 
** With the lapse of time it l>ecamo moio and more difficult to 
ascertain what were the precise rigiits of tenniits, and what were 
the customary rates </f rent. It is Irue. that Rf^gulations vere 
passed uirecting that the rights of the lyois r-liouhl be pn»tec!ed 
and preserved, aud this was most cmphuiicnlly inculcated in tlmse 
Regulations and Acts winch prc'jcnhed the procedure in making 
a settlement of the land-revenue in the North-We.storu ProvinceH, 
but no legislative enactment distinctl}^ formulated the nature 
of these rights, or the mode of ieshng their exi.stence, or of 
recording them. While the theory was that all existinu rifihts 
should receive equal attention, and vihile the bemfu likely to 
ac&i'ue to the cultivators tons avowedly one of the princijoal 
objects of the settlements made for lony ])erio(l8, there grew vp 
a gener^illy exaggerated esiimate of the proprietary rvikls of 
the landlords, and a corresponding depreriation of the tenantfi 
position, English ideas of proprietorship ivere allotvcd to 
obscure the important Imtiations to which, in India, pro- 
priet4)Tship was sahjeot^ and a tendency arose for the landlord 
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to become an absolute ovmer^ond the cultivator a rack-rented 
tenant at a competitwn rent.** 

Tilts le^ihlulivts utieiiipl, niailc in and oince 18i>9, to check 
ihi» tendency and to defino tiie rights of the teuauts, have 
failed to secure their object. 

The main feature of these attempts lias heeo the division of 
cultivators in Beugah and the North-Western Provinces into two 
broad classes, piivilegcd and unptiviloged ; tlie privileged class 
being protected against arbitrary ejectment or enhancement of 
rent, and the condition of entry into the privileged class being 
uudistuibed occujiancy for twelve years. 

It is estimated that in the North-Western Provinces there are 
about 1,500,000 privileged, to 1,200,000 unprivileged, tenauts. For 
Bengal the commission could get no statistics on this point. In 
the Punjab oiut-third of the whole body of tenants, or 540,000 
out of about 1,040,000 are privileged. Jii the Central Provinces 
more tlian a thud of the tenants, or 2'S(J,522 out of 755,5o3 
are piivdeg(‘d. In'Oiidh the privileged class consists of those 
teimnls only who tivo. ex-proprietors. The Commission does not 
gi\cMhcii nnmbrr, hut stales that the total number of tenants 
in Oudh is neaily two n.iliions. The Review, ln)wever, of the 
revenue adni5iiistr:ilii»n of the province ff»r 1870-80, shows that 
the total nxunber of hohlings of all kinds is a million and a half, 
of 'ivhirh ontp 8,022 lite those of occitj7ancy tenants, while 
l,r>8o,717 are ihof^e t>f 

“ Although,” say the Commission, “ the intention of the legis¬ 
lation of recent yeaift has cUarly been to dt fine and protect the 
rights of tenujifs, it is i»ro\eii by ibe evidence before us, that the 
elTect produced has been very ilinereut from the object aimed at. 
Fioin all (punters it is reported (hut the relations between the 
landlord, and the tenants with occupuiicy rights are not in a 
satisfactoiy sbitc, and arc becoming y(;arly more and more 
hosiilc ; so much so, that a landlord will geneialiy refuse any 
uid to ills occupancy tenants wheu they are in difficulties, and 
will do all that ho can to ruin them and drive them ofl the 

laud .The fact that such lights arc in Gonr>tant course of 

accrual, fretiuoully results iu an ecjually constant series of eiTorts 
on the lundlot crH p;irt to pi event such accrual taking place. 
When it lias been effected, the landloid’s object is to harass the 
tenant, and to diminish tho value of his occupancy rights by 
biiugiug suit after suit for enbanceineut of tho rent. The pro¬ 
bable result of such a struggle is in favour of the more poweiful 
combatant, and there is reason to fear, that iu many parts of the 
country, the occupancy rights have been irretrievably impaired, 
and the point to which the efforts of Government should be 
directed is, therefore, to removo this conflict of ixilerests.'' 
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Of the tenantA-at-wfU the Commiiuion say that ^^they form a 
large aud au increasiDg claHs, tlie growth of which, in loine parts 
of India, cannot be looked on withmii serious appreiiension. They 
are kept iu a situation of absolute depoudeuce on the landlord 
which takes away the desire to improve the laud, or to raise 
their own position, or to lay by anything from the profits of 
agriculture. The soil, therefore, is not unlikely, under such tenants, 
to become year by year less productive, and tho tenant, having 
neither credit nor stores to fall back upon, becomes a prey to the 
first approach of famine.” 

The law, then, has failed generally ** to secure adequate pro¬ 
tection for the rights of the tenant.” 

In Bengal, iu particular, the relations of landlord and tenant 
are specially unsatisfactory. The Commission feel no doubt that 
the condition of the reuulaw, and the way in which it is admin¬ 
istered in Bengal, are a very grave hiiidrauco to the agriciiituial 
prosperity of the proviucey “ and that large portions of the 
agricultural population remain, mainly owing to this cause, in a 
state of poverty at all times daugorously near to actual desti¬ 
tution and unable to resist the additional strain of famine.” 

Their conclusion as to Northern India is thus stated : “ Wo can, 
however, feel no doubt that in ail the provinces of Northern India, 
and particularly in Bengal, it is the duty of the Government 
to make the provisions of the law more effectual for tho protection 

of the cultivator's rights. Where the sub-division of 

land among teuauts-at-will is extreme; und in a country where 
agriculture is almost the only possible employment for large 
classes of the people, the competition is so keen, that rents can 
be forced up to a ruinous height, and men will crowd each other 
till the space left to each is barely sufficient to maintain a family ; 
any security of tenure which defends a part of the population 
from that competition must necessarily be to them a source 
of material comfort and of peace of mind, such as can hardly 
be conceived by a community where a diversity of occupations 
exist, and where those who cannot find a living on the laud, are 
able to betake themselves to other employments. It is only 
under such tenures as convey permanency of holding, protection 
from arbitrary enhancement of rent, and security for improvements, 
that we cun expect to see property accumulated, credit grow up, 
and improvements effected in the system of cultivation. There 
could be no greater misfortune to the country than that the 
numbers of the occupancy class should decrease, and that such 
tenants should l>e merged in the crowd of rack-rented tenants-at- 
will, who, owning no permanent connection with the land, have 
no incentive to thrift or to improvement. It is desirable for all 
parUes that measures should be framed to secure the consolidation 
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of oecupancy-rtgbti^ the enlargement of the numben; 
who hold uuder secure tenures, and the widening the Umitil 
of that Rpcurity, together witli the protection of the teiiHiit-at-will 
in bis just rights, and the strengthening of his position by any. 
measure that may seem wise mid equitable.” 

In Bombay the bulk of the occupants are peasant farmers 
holding direct from Government, and no conflict as to rights 
l)etwe('ti superior and inferior holders has as yet risoi> into pro* 
mineucc/* But coasiderahle class of sul)ordiiKite tenants 
is growing up who have no permanent interest in the land, and 
wlio pay sncli liigh rents that they must always 1)0 in a state of 
poverty.” The Coinitiission consider that the existence of such 
a class involves the same evils ns have been noticed by them 
in the case of the teuants-at-will in Northern India. 

The same view is held by the Commission, regarding the cor* 
responding class of subordinate tenants in Madias. Of the teuantSj^ 
about a luilliou in number, who hold under the great zeiuiiidars 
in Madras, and not directly under Governmeut, or imder-teuauts 
directly engaging with Guverninent, it is said that their legal 
position has become precarious, that they are exposed to many 
forms of oppression, and excluded from all the benefits which 
were intended to be secured to them by the rent law's. Fresh 
legislation is pronounced uccessarv in the case of this large class 
of cultivators, and also in the case of ryots holding under assignees 
of tlio Government revenue. 

Jti the opinimi, then, of those who have had the best possible 
opportunity of forming sonnd views on the sulject, a reform of 
the rent laws is necessary “in all the provinces of Northern* 
India, and particularly in Bcuijal,’' and also, as reganls the subor¬ 
dinate tenants and those boltling uu<ler the gieat zemindars op 
other proprietoiB in Madias and Bombay. 

The Famine Commission have not only demonstrated the 
necessity of rent reform, hut have suggested certain alterutious 
in the existing law and its administration. 

Oil these, as on their other, proposed ‘measures of protection 
and prevention,' the Government of India is collecting the opinions 
of the local Governments. All over India civil ofHceis are 
contributing their views as to the soundness and adequacy of thel 
Commission's recommendations. The moment is one to lie seized 
by all who wish to take tlieir share in influencing the decision 
of a great question^ on the right settlement of which depeudi> 
to a very large extent, the happiness of four-fifths of the people. 
Among those who have studied the question, there is probably 
a general consensus of opinion, not only that reform is necessary, 
but also as to the special objects at which it should aim, and the 

19 
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broad lines which it should follow. Divergenees of yiewi of coanoi 
present themselveSi but thesoi when analysed, are found to relate 
rather to the degree in which particular remedies should be 
applied than to the propriety of applying them. The proverbial 
difficulty eziste—Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? But 
the decision cannot on that account be deferred. The disease 
is acute. There is no disagreement as to diagnosis, but only as 
to details of treatment. Tonics and alteratives must l>e freely 
administered; the experts only disagree as to the strength of 
the doses. 

As views are compared and surveys widen, much of this diver¬ 
gence will disappear. For it arises rather from the variety of 
standpoints from which the subject is regarded than from any 
hopeless antagonism between the views themselves, 

.One looks too exclusively at tenants’ rights, another at landlords* 
wrongs. A third can see only the economic, a fourth the his¬ 
torical aspects of the question. Few have the time, or breadth, 
or patience to climb high enough to look all round. 

** The peaky Islet shifted shapes ” as the voyagers sped pasti 
Could they have staled to climb its tallest crag, their changing 
uncertain glimpses would have been replaced by a steaily, equal 
outlook over every salient line in its precipitous contour. To 
such a view the enchantment lent by distance, the distance of 
beigbti ia oUier than that of hue and illusion— 

** In regions mild of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot,*’ 

the charm of clearness and truth works like a spell. The shifting 
shapes, the conflicting aspects that seemed so full of exaggeration 
and distortion, are toned and blended into one harmonious picture. 

It is not waste of time to dwell on this consideration. Whether 
years are to be saved or lost in relieving the misery of the Indian 
ryot, will depend not a little on the extent to which tl:e workers 
and thinkers of to-day think and work ; most on the broad lines 
on which they agree, or on the narrow side-lines on which they 
differ. 

A broad line for agreement seems to be traced, boldly and 
truly, in the following words, already quoted :—'^Itia only under 
such tenures as convey Tptrmantnty of holding, protection from 
arhitrOtTy enhancement of rentf and eecurity for improvemente, 
that we can expect to see property accumulated, credit grow up, 
and improvements effected in the system of cultivation/* (Beport 
of the Famine Commission, II, p. 118). 

The problem of rent reform in India lies in so recasting the 
rent law of each province in it, as to restore to the cultivators 
these three constituents of their lost tenant-right. These are 
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the three points of the Ryot’s CharterThe three to be 
worked for in future Indian Land Bills will be:-^ 

Fility of Tenure; ( Fair Benti^ 

Fair dealing with improvements. 

So far as the well-being of the agricultural classes depends on 
rent reform, it depends, almost entirely, on the thoroughness 
with which the Government, as chief landlord, itself sets the 
example of acting on these three principles in its dealings with 
its own tenants,—the revenue-payers of Northern India, the 
registered ryots of Madras and Bombay,—and constrains them 
to deal likewise with the cultivators subordinate to themi 

But the example has first to he set. The physician must head 
himself. The shattered wrecks of rural happiness lie thick below 
the surface of village life in India. Too many of them have been 
caused not by famine, pestilence, or the 'Act of God,’ not by 
thriftless improvidence or Moghul rapacity, but by the exactions 
of past British Governments, by the blunders of past revenue 
administration, by ignorance and arrogance in high places, and 
want of backbone, and blind unquestioning subservience in "docile 
drudges.” If any one doubts this, let him read the fiscal history 
of almost any district in India since it first came under the 
infiiicDce of British rule. Let him dip into Settlement Reports 
and Selections from Revenue records. Let him study the history 
of British relations with Oudh since 1775. His doubts will not 
survive a few hours’ research. 

It will be saui,—the past is dead and buried. Why exhume its 
mouldering corpse? I reply,—I unbury no corpses, I only ask 
you to walk with mo for a moment through the graveyard and 
read what is written on the tombstones. There " by the cold 
Hie Jacets of the dead '* shall we learn lessons of truth for the 
living present, hope for the unborn future: 

** Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast syM, 

We may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vait^ 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To sometbing nobler we attain.’’ 

In respect of fixity of tenure, there is probably not very much 
that needs to be amended in the relation of the chief landlord 
towards the revenue-payers and registered ryots. But over-assess- 
meats have been too frequent, suspenaions and remissions for 
calamity are too sparingly allowed, to admit of the belief that 
fidr rents are always secured. 
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^ Slat fak dealing Vfiih improremBnts is not yet the rule between 
State and Zemindar is practically admitted by the Famine Com¬ 
mission (Report 11, p. 145), and will be ahown in detail in the 
next chapter. 

It is necessary to preface a discussion of the principles of rent 
jeform in India by tlius recalling the obligation that rests on 
•the State, as chief landlord, scrupulously to practise towards its 
lOWD tenants that which is to be preached to them iu their capacity 
4}f ordinary landlords. For in this coming fight with famine, 
ibe State is about to grapple with a Hydra of Luge bulk and 
power. Resources will be strained to the uttermost. ,iVint hope 
is there of a fortunate issue unless the spirit of might, inspire 
force, the spirit of counsel, wisdom. The ten-fold strength of 
Galahad’s stroke and thrust is needed. Only as it grew iu him, 
can it grow in the thews and sinews of the body politic. My 
strength/'be sings,‘'is as the strength of ten, because my heart 
is pure** 

1 1 applying fixity of tenure the leading poinfs on which a 
decision will have to be made, are:—(I) the conditions, breach 
of winch should empower a landlord to procure cancelinout of the 
tenure ; (2) \vhell:er any classes of tenants should be excepted 

from the enjoyment of fixity of tenure, and (3) the limits within 
which the tenure may be alienated, 

(1.) The cotidiiione, breach of which should empower a laud-^ 
lord to procure caytcelvient of the tenure^ are not separately 
discussed by the Famine Commission. 

The necessary conditions seem to be :— 

Punctual payment of the “ fair rent” ; doing well by the land, 
and protecting it from deterioration, abstention fioin intrigue or 
hostility against the fair, leasonabie, and customary authority 
of the landlord. 

Abstention from grave crime or misconduct against the public, 
or the State. 

Two writers have recently publinhed their views on this matter. 
Mr. H. C. Irwin {Garden of IndUi, p. 332) mentions only the 
first of these conditions. IJe would authonlntively fix rents 
for thirty years at a time, and would make failure to pay the rent 
BO fixed, the sole ground for eviction, •' Any tenants, ” he says, 
** against whom a degree for arrears of rent hud been passed 
fihould be liable to ejectment if the decree remained unsatisfied 
after one month from the date of an application by the decree' 
bolder for his dispossession, or after such further time, not exc^ed- 
’ ing six months^ as the Court iu its discretion might allow ” 

The author of an excellent pamphlet on ''Landlord and 
'Teiiant in Oudb,’’ reprinted in 1881 from (be ^i^cknow 
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would impose each of the four conditions. As to the first of them, 
he sayft Should a landlord be allowed to evict for arrears of 
rent? Frobaldy, as rack-renting would have received a heavy 
check, ibis would be both just and advisable. But to provide 
for l»ad seasons, and prevent the tenants l>cing driven into the 
clutches of the money-lender, it might be well to give him, saj, 
a year's grace, with stipulations as to interest and security,'* 
(page 18). 

As to the second condition, be says'If the inability to cul« 
tivate up to a reasonable standard be allowed as a valid reason 
for ejectment, the claws of the money-lender would be cut. In 
cases where his operations bad been carried to a point at which 
they became disadvantageous to agriculture, his victim and 
his security would disappear at the same time. Ho could never 
look forward to investing his money in a drove of slaves, tied 
to his village by the curse of a right of property, and pouring 
the whole of the fruits of their labour into bis strong Ik)X. There 
would be no inteiferencc with the healthy development of the 
country at large. The power of eviction would be readily exercised 
by the Court in cases where it was for the advantage of agriculture 
that the land should change hands," (p. 1C.) 

As to the third and fourth conditions : — 

"Sliotild evicliou be allowed on considerations not directly 
connected with the cultivation of the land; if, for instance, the 
tenant is of a bad character, or, w'hile lie pays regularly himself, 
stirs up the other inhabitants of the village to resist the landlord’s 
fair and legal demands ? We think so certainly, and that such a 
provision would be not only just, but unexceptionable as a 
self-acting police measure." (p. LS.) 

(2.) ’i'hc next question is, tvhether any claasea of tenants 
should be excepted from the evjoipnent of fixity of tenure t 

Mr. Irwin, and the author of " iJandlurd and Tenant in 
Oudh," are both agreed on this point, that to whatever degree 
fixity of tenure is conceded, it is to be conferred on all classes of 
cultivators alike. Almost all the evils," says the writer of the 
pamphlet, “ which are attaciied to occupancy rights as they are at 
present defined in the North-Western Provinces, arise from the 
creation of a privileged class of tenants; where the rights of 
all tenants are equal, those evils could never come into existence ; 
the landlord would gain nothing by entering into a contest in 
which both he and his tenantry, and the general interests of the 
country suffer.” (p. 15.) 

Mr. Irwin says:—" It must once more be repeated with an 
iteration whicii would be utterly damnable if it were not so 
entirely indispensable^ that absolute eecurity of tenure at a fix^. 
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equitable rent must be made the indefeasible right of eveiy 
cultivator whomsoever, not treated as the privilege of a favoured 
few. As a necessaxy condition of healthy agriculture and sound 
rural economy, it should be conferred on the Cbamar no less than 
on the Brahman, on the tenant of one year’s standing, as well 
as on him of five hundred years.” (Garden of India, p. 334.) 

An attempt, probably, will be made to exclude non-resident 
tenants from fixity of tenure. But this, I think, would be un¬ 
reasonable! The non-resident tenants usually till those inferior 
village lands which most require improvement. To withhold 
fixity of tenure would be to deprive sucii tenants of the strongest 
possible stimulus to improve those lands. On the other hand, 
if these tenants prove incompetent and do badly by the land, 
the second of the proposed conditions would enable the landlord 
to get rid of them. 

(3). i)iird question to he settled is that of tJie limits 
within which the tenure may he alienated. 

Alienation takes the three forms of sub-letting, mortgage, and sale. 
The Famine Commission (Report II, p. 120), though in favour of 
extending the power of alienation by sale or mortgage, are strongly 
against Buh-letting. They remark :—" The more valuable the 
occupancy right becomes by reason of such measures of pro¬ 
tection as we have advocated, the more need will there then 
be of guarding against a custom which is everywhere prevalent 
in India, under which the privileged tenant is apt to turn into a 
middleman, sub-letting the land, and living on the difierence 
between the rack-rent and the privileged rate secured to him l>y 
the law. The occupancy right can only be beneficial to the 
community when enjoyed by a hand fide cultivator ; and the ob¬ 
ject of the law should be to prevent any one who is not a bond 
fide cultivator from acquiring or retaining such rights. If this 
can be secured, the chief danger in the way of making such 
rights marketable will be removed, for they will not be able to 
pass into the hands of money-lenders; and if a tenant who 
becomes deeply involved is sold up, his land will pass to another 
tenant, presumably a more thrifty man, and the public interests 
will not suffer by such a substitution. We therefore recommend 
that, concurrently with the extension of the right of transfer, 
the practice of sub-letting by an occupancy tenant should be 
discouraged, or even, if possible, forbidden. Care must no doubt 
be taken, lest such a measure should work harshly. But if a 
tenant, for a long period, fails to keep op the stock required for 
cultivating his laud, or otherwise ceases to lie by occupation and 
habit a bond fide cultivator, the rights he or his ancestors acquired 
by coltivatbg the soil might reasooably pass from him to the 
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person who> having become the actual cuItivator» occupies his 
place” 

This question of aub-lelting was discussed at great length by the 
Bengal Kent-law Commission (see Report, toI. II, pp. 232—236 ; 
401_4I6; 445; 456; 467; 469; 472; 474; 475 and 477), 
The mujority of the Commission found it impossible to disallow 
Bub-letting altogether, while admitting its great evils. The diffi* 
culties which appear to stand ib the way of forbidding it in 
Bengal, do not, it is probable, exist in the Upper Provinces. 

The Famine Commission seem to be in favor of facilitating 

alienation by sale and mortgage. They 
say, (Report, part II, p. 120):—‘‘Though, 
on the whole, we regard the general coiices* 
sion of the power of sale of these rights 
to be expedient, and ultimately almost un¬ 
avoidable, the immediate course to be fol¬ 
lowed by the Goveinment must, no doubt, 
be to a great extent governed by local 
custom. Where the custom has grown up, 
and the tenants are in the habit of selling 
or mortgaging their rights in laud, it should 
certainly be recognized by the law ; and where it has not, it may 
be questioned whether the law should move iu advance of the 
feelings and wishes of the people/' In the passage already 
quoted al)Out sub-letting, they recommend its discouragement 
“concurrently with the extension of the right of transfer." 

It is not easy to reconcile this view with their remark a few 
pages further on (Report, part II, p. 131):—“We learn from 
evidence collected from all parts of India that about one-third of 
the landholding class are deeply and inextricably in debt, 
and that at least an equal proportion are iu debt, though 
not beyond the power of recovering themselves. It is commonly 
observed that landholders are more indebted than tenants with 


Ths present law in the 
North*VVost Proviocea 
(Act XII of ISSi. Hcc- 
tion 8), dieconragee it by 
providing ihet, neither 
under a lub-iease triven 
by a tenant of any of 
the privileged clashes can 
a right of occupancy be 
acquired, nor under a 
eub-leasiQ from any non* 
occupancy tenant hold¬ 
ing under a written 
lease. 


occupancy viglits, and tenants with rights than tenants-at-will, 
a result obviously attril>utahle to the fact that, the classes which 
have the best security to offer, are the most eligible customers 
of the money-lenders/’ 

Mr. Irwin would rigorously exclude the power of mortgage. 

(Garden of India, pp. 336—338). Of sale 
he says :—“ Sale accompanied by an imme¬ 
diate delivery of possession might perhaps 
be permitted to meet the case of a cuiti* 
vator who had expended capital on his land, 
and wished to abandon his holding for food, and to emigrate or 
pursue some other caHiog. But of such sale the sanction of tha 


Th« Bengsl Rent-law 
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Collector shonid be on an indiapenaable eonditioD, and sbonld only 
be accorded where he has satisfied himself that the cultivators* 
intention and deaire to sell are bond fide^ and not forced upon 
bSm by any terrorism or cajolery of the would-be-purchaser." 
There is, perhaps, some confusion here between selling the 
right to compensation for improvoments, and selling the occu¬ 
pancy tenure itself. A tenant sltould be empowered, if actually 
leaving his farm, to sell, by agreement, either to his landlord or 
to an incoming tenant the value of his unexhausted improvements. 
If a fair price were refused, recourse might be allowed to the 
Bent Court for an award. That the tenure itself should he made 
Oiipahle of being either sold or mortgaged, 1 cannot admit. It 
should devolve by inheritance hut not he otherwise transferable. 

There is a good deal of disproportion between the Famine 
Commission’s siis^gestious as to the acquisition of fixity of tenure— 
the occupancy rii<ht—as they call it—and the couise plainly indi¬ 
cated by their description of the tenant right of India. They 
establish conclusively the unquestionable right of the cultivator 
to permanency of tenure ; they pronounce the existing legislation 
for his protection to be unsatisfactory and inadequate, but the 
glamour of that legislation is so strong, that they can recommend 
nothing for the ryots ^ deliverance that is not moulded ou the 
very tines which have made it abortive. 

Tenant-right iuiaeilur^ non Jit, The Commission admit tliat 
it is the historic birthright of the Indian cultivator, but yet 
hold that it must be earned by length of occupancy, or eveu 
purchased. The tenants-at-will/’ they say, “ form a large and 
increasing class, the growtli of which in some parts of Ituiia, 

cannot be looked upon without serious appreheiiston.It is 

much to be desired that for tenants of this class some means 
should be provided by which they might, witliout injury to the 
landlords, secure occupancy right in the lands they hold." 
(Report II, p. 120), A plan is then suggested which, it is 
thought, would operate in the direction of restoring to the 
cultivating class the protection which they had under the ancient 
custom of the country against extreme pressure by rack-renting, 
but which they have, in a great measure, lost under our rule.’' 
And it, ox some similar plan, is recommended for adoption 'Mn 
order tliat those among the tenants-at-will who are the best 
cultivators, and the most thrifty persons, may have an opportu¬ 
nity of raising themselves from their present precarious situation 
to the more secure position of an occupancy tenant." The idea 
ihiowii out ia, that a valuation should be made of the amount 
which landlord annually loses when a tenant acquires ooca- 
paacyHTight^ and that a tenantnat-wiU should be gissa 
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privilege of making good by instaltnenta, during a certain number 
of years» a eum equal to the capitalized value of that amount^ 
in addition to his present rental/’ and that he should^ on eo 
doings obtain the privilege and the advantages of security 
of tenure which attach to an occupancy tenant/’ 

The scheme appears to be both impracticable and unjusi If 
the teuant-at-will is rack-rented, as he generally is, how can be 
possibly save anything wherewith to pay his annual instalment 

in addition to his present rental?” If he is not rack-rented, 
and begins to put by the instalments, what is to prevent his land* 
lord from raising the rent to a rack-rent, thereby securing the 
full enhancement possible^ and maintaining the tenant's inferior 
status ? 

Again ; why should the ryot be required to purchase arightwbich, 
hy immemorial custom, is his already? If one point is clearer 
than another in the history of Indiai it is that the tenant is 
entitled to hold continuously from generation to generation, 
provided he pays the preset Ibed share of the produce and behaves 
well. The Famine Commission have themselves seen and stated 
this with admirable force and clearness in a portion of tlieir 
Itepert (part II, pp. 113—115) already summarised and 
quoted from. It Is difficult to understand how, with knowledge 
60 sound and clear of the rights of the ryot and of the wrong 
done to him by allowing * English ideas ’ to obscure Indian 
pbciiomena, they can have left the straight road that lay before 
them, the short and simple path back to the true original 
position, to pursue the further application of utterly unsuitable 
' English ideas/ and land themselves in the preposterous conclusion 
that the miserable, rack-rented cottier is to be invited to put by 
capital and buy his own birthright. Such a conclusiou recalls 
the famous famine recipe :—Bread scarce ! Why don’t they live 
on tarts ? " 

The leading points to be settled under the head of Fair Bents 
seem to be 

(1> The standard by which the Fair Rent is to be determined ; 
(2) The agency, and mode by, and in, which it is to be deter¬ 
mined ; (3) The period after which tlie rent, so determined, may be 
revised, and (4) How suspensions and remissions for calamity are 
to be arranged for ? 

( 1 ) T/ie standard bjf which the Fair Rent is to be determine^ 
—Here, as in much else in the land administration of India, the 
true road to reform lies in looking back to the time when the 
things to be set right first began to go wrong. If tliat time is 
found to be not so remote, and the divergence from ancient 
usage to be not so wide as to make the working back to it 
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impradlcBbto, thea flteps ahonld, as far as as possible, be retraced, 
and a new rath traced out, following the old lines as closely as 
changed conditions allow. 

Ereryoae who knows anything of the history of the relation 
between landlord and tenant in India, knows tiiat the present 
unsatisfactory state of things is tiie direct outcome of compara- 
tirelj recent changes, the chief of these changes being the substi¬ 
tution of money-rents for rents in kind, and of competition for 
custom.- The system of rents in kind had four attributes of 
immense value in the protection of the cultivator. It gave him 

< )ractlcal fixity of tenure. It fixed for iiim a fair rent, determined 
>y custom, and unafiFected by competition. It secured bim 
remission of rent for calamities of season, however slight, the 
remission being exactly proportioned to the extent of the loss. 
It kept up a close mutual interest between tenant and land¬ 
lord in the improvement of the land and the protection of the 
produce. 

Each of these advantages has lieen lost hy the general conversion 
of kind into cash. The fixity of tenure which naturally prevailed 
when landlords bad nothing to gain liy evicting, has disnf>pe.'itod. 
The Fair Rent, prescribed by immemorial custom in tbe sbujie 
of a fixed share of the produce, has lieen replaced by a fiiictna- 
tiiig demand in silver, constantly forced higher and higher by 
tlie rise in prices, tlie increase of population, and, chiefly, by 
tbe direct aggravation of the'action of competition on rents, 
produced by the conversion itself, coincitiing, as it is has, with 
the decay of manufactures, the loss of luilitory and quasi-military 
service, and the narrowed choice of livelihood that has resulted 
from the hreaking-np of Native Courts, and the drain of wealth 
away from the hamlets and threshing-floors of rural India to 
more and more distant centres of government. 

The elastic, self-adjusting scale of remission for calamity has 
Iieen lost. The improvenient and protection of field and crop 
are now no longer a tie of great moral and economic value 
between rent-payer and rent-receiver, but the fertile source of 
dtssensiou between them, fatal both to the maiiitenauoe of 
kindly relations and to the development of rural prosperity. 

It is, however, impossible to go back, on any large scale, to 
the system of rents in kind, and to restore, in that way, the 
precise degree and kind of protection which it afforded to the 
cultivator. Wherever possible, the reversion to it should be 
encouraged and promoted by taking some part of the land 
revenue in kind. Probably much more' could be done in the 
way of reverting to payments of rent and revenue in kind thnu 
is geaetsdly supposed. The Qovemiaent will some day realise 
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that (as shown by me five years ago in two papers beaded 
” Corn in Ejiypt/* published in the Pioneer's ** A Fair Field,” 
fil'd June and 9th August 1876) millloos are being lost to the 
cultivators, the zemindars, and the exchequer of India by the 

E resent fatuous system under whioh, year by year, some four 
undred million rupees have to be procured for the payment 
of rent by the barter of abnormally cheapened produce for 
silver, in a market in which, at the time oHhe barter, silver is 
abnormally dear, and some two hundred million of these rupees 
are then bartered for gold in a market in which silver Is abaor<- 
mally cheap. It will then be found that a great deal of ibis 
ruinous loss, by buying dear and selling cheap, might be avoided, 
and a new system Avill he adopted, one feature of which will be 
a considerable reversion to payments in kind in .districts favour¬ 
ably situated for remitting produce to foreign markets. The 
subject will be examined in detail in my third and fourth 
chapters. 

Still, whatever may be found practicable in this direction, 
rents in money will probably continue to prevail to a greater 
extent than rents in kind. 

The object to be aimod at, therefore, seems to be the restora¬ 
tion, as far as possible, under a system of money rents, of the 
special protection enjoyed by the ryot under the old system of 
rents in kind. 

This, I think, is the particular form which the replacement 
of the cultivators, '*iu the positiou tliey have gradually lost,” 
must take. 

Tlie protection then enjoyed by the ryot, lay, as stated above, 
in the fact that payment in kind gave liim fixity of tenure at a 
fair rent, representing a fixed customary share of the gross pro¬ 
duce, but fi'octiiating in exact correspoudeuce with the variations 
of outturn from season to season. Loss by calamity or fall in 
prices, and gaiti by impiovemeuts, were the joint gain and loss of 
landlord and tenant. 

The extent to which this protection can be restored seems to 
depend on the answers to be given to the following questions 
To determine the Fair Kent, when in dispute, is it possible 
to ascertain what share of the gross produce was being paid to tlie 
landlord at the time wbtui the conversion into money took place? 

Can the average gross proiluce, ami its average value in 
money, relatively to the culUvutor's means for realizing that value, 
be computed ? 

Cau an effective sy^stem of remissions be secured for such exer¬ 
tional diminution of outturn by calamity as is not allowed for 
iu the settlement of the Fair Bent ? 
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Can improvementB, and the rent to be paid after improve- 
meats are made, be so regulated as to restore the mutual inter¬ 
est in improving and protecting the land which subsisted between 
landlord and tenant when rents were paid in kind ? 

If these four things can be done, and a Fair Bent can be 
thereby secured, cau fixity of tenure at that rent be conceded 1 

As to the first of these matters there would seem to be no 
insuperable difficulties, except in Lower Bengal, where, it is 
stated, Hhe share of the produce has been converted into money 
rents from time immemoriar (Bengal Bent Law Commission, 
Beport II, p. 418: Minute by Mr. J. 0*KinealyJ. Where the 
conversion has been recent, there should be no difficulty at 
all. Barely, I should think, has it taken place at such a dis¬ 
tance in the past as to have left no reliable traces in the memory 
of living persons, or in village tradition or actual surviving 
custom. At the worst, enoiigli could be ascertained iu those 
tracts, and they arc uumeious, where grain reuts arc still iu 
vogue, or have only disappeared very recently, to furnish a 
sound basis for determining tlie lancllord’s fair share in similar 
tracts for which the information cannot be directly traced. I 
quote at this point the Hon’ble Kristodas Pal, to whose ‘^Thirty- 
nine Aiticles on the Beport of the Bengal Rent Law Commission,” 
recently reprinted from the Hindoo Patriot, 1 am indebted for 
much clearing of iny ideas as to the standard by which the fair 
rent should be determined. He says (Reprints, p. 105) :— 
” If the GK)verunieut really wishes to purge the courts of 
ceaseless litigatiou between the landlord and tenant, and to 
promote peace and good will among the two classes, it ought to 
provide a unifoim fixed, and precise rule for the settlement 
of rent. We are willing to admit that the Sovereign has always 
exercised that power, and that custom, which is a higher law 
than statutary law, has also been in favor of a fixed rule. 

Examine the rent ayetem of any dietrict, and you will find 
that at the bottom there haa been everywhere a rule of propor^ 
tion according to which the landlord iakea a portion of the 
produce aa rent payable by the tenant —“ Of course it is difficult 
now to ascertaiu that proportion accurately, for when that proportion 
was fixed, payment was made in kind. Since the commutation of 
the payment into money, the theory of proportion has been practi¬ 
cally lost sight of. We are of opinion that it should be revived, 
and that a definite share of the gross produce should be fixed as an 
equivalent of rent. What that share should be is a fair subject 
for discussioD.” 

Aa long ago as 1865, Ur. Herbert Harington showed that in 
at least one district of Oiidh the Fair Bent was determined by a 
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reference to the landlord’s customary share of the produce, and 
foresaw that it might become necessary to legislate for the 
adjustment of money-rents on the basis of a limitation of the 
landlord’s demand to the equivalent of a specific portion of the 
produce. 

The following passages occour in his Report, dated 4th April 
1865, of an enquiry made by him into the condition of cultivators 
in the Bara Bauki (then the Durriabad district). The report 
itself will be found in part 1 (The Tenant-right Question) of the 
‘ Further Papers relating to Under-Proprietary Rights and Rights 
of Cultivators in Oudh, Calcutta, 1867/ The enquiry was 
pronounced by Sir William Muir to have been conducted ‘ with 
great care and accuracy, and with unusual breadth of view and 
freedom from preconceived ideas/ 

*‘So far,” wrote Mr. H. B, Harington, the annexed facts 
will wutraiit, only one conclusion is justified. It is that, at least, 
in the portion of the district examined, custom does exorcise an 
enormous infiuence; that conipeiition exists only to a most 
limited extent; and that u.^age regulates, in a remarkable degree, 
the exercise of the landlord’s power both as to ousting tenants 
and to a<ljusting rents. Landlords and cultivators were una¬ 
nimous in saying that, of the gross produce of the soil one-half 
is due to the luudlord, the other to the cultivator. In a large 
number of cases, us will be detailed below, the landlord’s portion 
is but two-fiftlis, the tenant taking three-fifths as his share. It 
was agreed on all sides ihat on this nndtratanding rents are 
adjusted^ money imijments suhslitided /or payments i?i* kindy 

and competition Umiied .. In changing the buttaie 

for the juinaie system, the money I'ate will, if practicable, be 
that of neighbouring fields. If this be impracticable, because 
in them also buttaie prevails, the nexo rate will be adjusted on 
the last three or Jive years average of the produce and its 

average price in the bazar,, . As already stated, the 

absolute right of the landlord to raise his rents is uniform 
by acknowledgment. It seems, however, to he as uniformly 
admitted that in so doing ho is bound to conform to tiie usage 
of the country. In the first place, he is supposed not to en¬ 
hance the rent beyond that point at which it becomes the fair 
equivalent of that portion of the produce ^vhich is really his 
due; in other words, beyond the equivalent of two-fifths of 
the gross produce from the privUeged^ of half from the 

ordinary cultivator . It nia}', however, be remarked that 

until money payments have entirely superseded payments in 
kind, ill other words, so long ns even a few fields are rented in 
kind, the real due of the cultivator and the true prmoiple on 
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which rents should be adjusted will be kept forcibly before 

every body's mind. So far as usage limits the landlord’s 

rent to a specific portion of tbe producoi so far bis rent 
rate may be said to be fixed; at tbe same time, its amount is 
so far from being fixed, that it fluctuates with tbe changes in 
the (average) amount of produce and with the average price 

of that produce in the bazar.. If competiliun be tbe inevitable 

result of our intercourse with India^ it will be a competition, such 
as exists among Irish cottiers, and its effects can only be such as 
have been above descril)Gd” (namely, untold misery and 
agrarian outrage/') “ If there be real danger of such a result^ a 
just law, limiting the rise of rents to the oounds imposed by 
custom^ would be our beat hope. If custom has already become 
a sort of right, the time for giving an expression to the 
unwritten law might seem to have arrived. To check an evil 

tendency is easier than to counteract an existing evil. &ly own 

belief is that arbitrary legislation may be avoided. The true 
remedy lies, as 1 venture to think, in the voluntniy action of 
the talukilars. So strong' and so deep-eeated is the feeling, that 
by the custom of the country the landlord should limit his 
demands to a specific porttou of the produce, and that on this basis 
money rents should be adjusted, that I am convinced, we might be 
met half WtfV. Were our talukdars convinced that this is all 
which is required of them, that no vexatious inierference was to be 
apprehended, and that they would he still allowed to be masters 
in their own estates, they would, and I believe without exception, 
subscribe to an agreement which would bind them to raise no rent 
and evict no tenant, except in accordance with the usage of tlie 
province. What that usage is, might be easily defined ; its details 
would not be difficult to fill in ; its outlines 1 have tried to sketch. 
It h \.x\xe i\xui the existence of the custom loould seem to justify 
the introduction of the law ; but if tlie best results of the law can 
be attained without legislative interference, much good may be 
realised ; some evil may be avuid<‘d.” 

Herbert Haringtou’s * unusual bieadth of view* and accuracy 
of forecast were, for the time, quite thrown away, Witiiin little 
more than three years of his writing as above, the Oudh Govern¬ 
ment of 1868 forgot the solemn pledges given by Lord Dal- 
honsie at annexation and by Lord Canning at re-occupation, 
thatevery man shall enjoy henceforth ids just riglits without 
fear of molestation/* and that the talukdari settlement should 
“ be so flamed as to secure the village occupants from extortion/* 
and crushed the under-proprietors of Ondh by ActXXYl of 1866, 
tbe royts of Oudh by Act XIX of 1868. In 1856 Oudh was 
annexed, because the Government felt ** that It would be guilty 
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in the sight of God and man if it were any longer to aid it in bos* 
tniuing by itB countenance and power a system fraught with 
siifFeritig to millions." Twelve years later the Government went 
out of its way to introduce another system ** fraught with suSer* 
ing to millions," and has sustained that system by its coun¬ 
tenance and power" to tliis day. M, de Laveleye’s assertion that, 
^‘in Oudh the State has stipulated no guarantee wliatever for 
the ryot; this is a fault and something more ; it is a crime, 
the crime of high treason against humanity," was a partial ex- 
aggeration, but not, as Lord Lytton called it, an “unfounded 
aspersion." The protection given to the Oudh ryot in 18G8 and 
till now is utterly inadequate. As 1 wrote elsewhere, in October 
1876, to protest against Lord Lyttou'a contention that the 
Oudh ryot had been adequately protected by elaborate legislative 
enactment :~*Ti)ere is for him no limitation of the rent demand 
to a definite proportion oF the average produce valued in money ; 
no authoritative fixation fur reasonably long periods ; no 
security from capricious eviction, or from constant pressure to 
consent to constant enhancement. * The court,' in Oudh,' shall 
in no case inquire into the propriety of the rate of rent pay-- 
able by a tenant not having a right of occupancy' As long 
as the Legislature considers this state of things satisfactory; as 
long as it fails to provide any machinery for the equitable fix¬ 
ation of rent for reasonable periods, to the comfort or advantage of 
landlord and tenant alike ; as long as no length of blameless tenancy 
confers on the Oudh ryot the hare right of protection from eviction 
conditional on liis paying a fair rent and doing well by the land - 
in a word, as long as Act XIX of 18GS remains unrepealed, 
the less the gauntlet is tlirown down to foreign critics the better." 

The second matter, the ascertainment of tlie average gross pro¬ 
duce and of its average valuo in money is undoubtedly difficult, but 
by DO means impracticable. In temporarily settled districts the 
settlement officers have already done a good deal of the task 
by their mlaute classification of soils, the compilation of fiel4- 
maps and registers, and their record of tho result of enquiries 
made about produce on different soils. In the North-West 
Provinces the Agricultural Department is collecting much valuable 
information about the outturn of ordinary soils under ordinary 
cultivation for comparison with the outturn on the ^ame soifi 
under experimental improvements. In the other provinces the 
North-West lead is likely to be followed before long. The compu¬ 
tation, moreover, will only be necessary when the Fair Rent is ia 
dispute, and the dispute cannot be settled without tecouiae to 
a Qovernment officer. No general ov compulpoiy iuterfeirpnc^ 
with nxiating rente is contemplated; .sad the people of 
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neither expect nor appreciate complex and elalmrate waja of 
adjusting rural disputes. So- far as the settlement officers have 
le/t unascertained the average gross produce of the different 
tracts and pergunnahs and classes of soils, and its average value in 
money, the omission is one that Is seriously felt hy the executive, 
and the supply of this desideratum by the enquiries of the 
rent courts nr rent commissions in adjusting disputed rents would 
possess a high administrative value, quite apart from its value 
m the fixation of rent. Mr. Field thinks that the computation 
is not impracticable. He says, ( Report of the Bengal Rent Law 
Commissiou II, p. 464) and in support of the view that the princi¬ 
ple of taking a share of the produce as the measure of rout should 
not he altogether abandoned :— 

Thirdly, the share may be taken upon an average of years, 
and tbe commuted money value may be calculated upon an 
average of prices. If the classiiicatiou of the lands and crops 
be made sufficiently wide to embrace an accurate estimate of alji 
reasonable differences, there ought to be no insurmountablo 
difficulty in ol)taining a fair average of all kinds of produce upon 
all soils. The ascertainment and record of pricf^s are now part 
of the duty of every district officer; and there ought to be no 
valid reason why this duty should not he performed with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy for the local areas in every district. With these 
materials to Iiand, the task of settling rents, or adjusting the 
enhancement of rents, ought not to be au impofl.sil>Ie one. No 
abstract theoretical rule will ever supply tho want of such or 
some such actual materials.” 

The Bengal Commission have so far adopted the principle as 
to propose ( paras 46 to 62 of their Report, and Section 23 of their 
Draft Rent Bill) to take one-fourth of the average annual value 
of the gross produce as the maximum limit or ultimate test of 
the equity of the occupancy ryot's rent.” 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Qoveruor of Bengal thinks that this 
proposal ‘*will probably meet with general acceptance,” and 
adds : The Commission do not, it will he seen, propose to take 
a share of the gross produce as the ordinary standard of rent, 
but leave enhancement to be made upou the grounds recognised 
by the present law as now more clearly defined and explained.'’ 

( Report I, p. 3). By section 23 of the Draft Bill tbe average 
annual value of the gross produce of the laud shall be calculated 
for staple crops only, and upon the prices at harvest time of a 
reasonable number of years \ and the Board of Revenue is em¬ 
powered to make rules for calculating such average annual value, 
if this can be done in Bengal in spite of tbe immense diffi-* 
odties eauBod by its Fermanent Settlement and the oonsequent 
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almnee of detailed informatioa, a fortiori can it be done in 
Upper India. Tlie third point will be considered when examining 
the question how suspensioiiB and remissioua for calamity are 
to be arranged for ? 

As to the fourth, it is clear that a good deal of the old 
stimulus to landlord and tenant to work together in improving 
the land would be considered under the proposed system. As 
the amount of the share of each in the outturn will increase 
as the average amount of the outturn rises, and decrease, as it 
falls, both will feel reasonably sure of enjoying a larger income 
from the land when its outturn is permanently increased by 
improvements. 

too, with regard to works of protection. The greater the 
security of remission for calamity that is devised for the benefit 
of the tenant, tiie stronger will be the induceinent to the land* 
lord to co-operate with him in warding oiF calamity, and the 
closer will be the approach to a restoration of the old mutual 
interest. 

For the full restoration of that interest, and the revival, under 
the new order, of all that was worth conserving in the old, as 
regards the improvement, of the land, the association of landlord 
and tenant with the chief landlord, the State, is indispensable. 
Some suggestions on this point will be offered presently under 
the head of fair dealing with improvements. They will be ela¬ 
borated in greater detail in my second chapter. 

The fifth question has already been answered. If the ryot of 
India is to receive justice at the hands of the British Government, 
fixity of tenure at a Fair Kent must be granted him. For*'it 
has always been an accepted principle in India that the occupant 
of the soil is entitled to remain there from generation to genera¬ 
tion, provided he pays the portion of the produce which may be 
demanded by Government, or by some superior holder or landlord, 
and this proportion has generally been fixed by local custom.’* 
(Famine Commission Report II, p. 113). 

(2.) The agency and made 6y, and in, vikich the Fair Rent ie 
to be determined.—Without actual experience of the extent to 
which landlords and tenants will bring forward their claims for the 
settlement of the Fair Bent, it is impossible to say what agency 
will be necessary or appropriate, or in what precise mode it should 
act But a few leading requirements may be noted. 

The scheme should not be brought into work in all the dia* 
tricts of a province, or even in all parts of the same district^ at 
one time. Work should be beguu in areas so limited, that, if 
stronger establishments than had been provided, were found to 
be necessary, they could be supplied without iuoonvenienee. Thua 
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Ijme would be gained for mapping out the work to be dona 
for organifling a staff of experts; for retracing false steps; for 
fixing such a rate of progress as could be worked up to without 
dislocating ordinary business or causing financial difScultiea 

Probably only about a fifth or fourth part of a district should 
be attacked at a time. Whatever area might be chosen, it would 
^ necessary to announce therein, that, while it was at all times 
open to landlords and tenants to adjust rents by agreement in 
tine usual fashion, the special courts (or oflBcers) for settling 
tbe Fair fient in disputed cases would only be available iu that 
area once, say, in five years, and that no claims would lie heard 
by them which were not put in by the 31st May of the year 
for which work in that area was to uudertakeu. 

The selected courts (or officers') should, as far as possible, 
have ‘ settlement’ experience. 

They should be required to spend six months of the year in 
camp. 

A local enquiry by the Court itself, or by a permanent 
subordinate of considerable official status, should be made an 
indispensable preliminary to final decision. 

The greatest encouragement should be given to the adjustment 
of rents out of Court, and without the filing of claims. Those 
landlords should he specially commended on whose estates fewest 
claims had to be tried iu Court. By getting in the claims, 
each year, for the area to be settled by the 31 st May, there would 
be four months between the filing of claims and the beginning 
of field work. In this interval a great deal Could be dune to 
save time during the camping season for the special local work 
that can only then be properly done. Tours would be laid out 
beforehand ; information about the tracts to be visited, collected 
from settlement reports, assessment papeix, field registers, rent* 
rolls, and the decisions in previous rent suits The average prices 
could be ascertained at which the various crops pass from the 
cultivator to the grain-dealer, and the average variation lietween 
^ose jH-ices and the retail prices of the biixars. The extent to 
which cash rents have displaced rents in kind could he enquired, 
into, the period during which the displacement Iras lasted, and 
the customary share taken hy the landlord when the conversion 
was made. 

As the issues to lie decided in each claim would turn on the. 
amount of the average pro<luce, its average value iu money on 
the tbresbing-floor at harvest time, and the customary shares pr^ 
vailing when the money rent was first adopted, the hearing of, 
t^aims up to, and including the striking of issues, might well take 
placy in the long hot weather days in the station, the e.ssentMi local 
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«uqairy, for the decisioD of the issues, being reserved for the 
muroliing aeeson. The two mouths, April and May, betweeo the 
close of camp work and the final filing of claims for the next 
season, would be the time for working up the experience gained, 
ezchauging views, and correcting mistakes. The ordinary Rent 
Courts should have no jurisdiction in the decision of these claims. 
They would uot have the necessary knowledge or experience, 6r 
weight. The settlement of the Fair Rent must be a settlemeut 
by experts, or it will he no settlement at all. 

9. The period after which the Fair Rent, thus determinedt 
may he revised .—At first a shorter period should be adopted than 
that which it may be proposed to choose at the next revision, or 
when full experience has been gained of the working of the scheme. 
Fur it is inevitable that numerous mistakes should be made at first, 
and it is desirable that they should not remain uncorrected unduly 
long. A t first, the period for wliich rents are fixed should not, 1 think, 
exceed five years. In time, seven or even teu j’ears might be the 
period. In view of the oscillations of prices caused by the un¬ 
certainty of seasons, the development of roads and railways, 
and the fluctuations in the relative values of gold and silver, I 
,do not think it likely to be prudent, in our time, to go beyond 
ten years. 

The B'ainine Commission recommend that the rent of all classes 
of occupancy tenants should be fixed for the term of settlement, 
i.e., for thirty years at a time, by the settlement officer. They 
say (.Report 11, p. 119):—“Under the present law, a landlord 
who has sued a tenant fur an enchancement of rent, can sue him 
again after a period of five years in the Punjab; ten years in 
the North-Western Provinces ; one year in Bengal, and the same 
in the Central Provinces in respect of a “ conditional ” occupant; 
moreover, as the landlord can thus sue his tenants in detail in 
Bucce.ssive years, the sore is constantly kept open. We are of 
opinion that most of these evils could be avoided by reverting to the 
original principle under which the rent of privileged tenants could 
be altered only at tbe same time as the revenue, and had to be 
fixed periodically by tbe same officer who fixed the revci.-ue } 

SO that it should be tlie duty of the settlement officer to assess the 
rent, field by field (following the practice in Southern India), 
and then to base his assessment of the revenue on a fixed propor¬ 
tion of the rent-roll; we recommend that this principle should 
be submitted for the favourable consideration of the govern- 
tnents of the different proviuces concerned. If they consider 
that it would not be unfair to the landlords, we are of o{Huion 
that it would be advantageous to the general well-being of the cuuu- 
lary, and should be extended to all elasses of occupant^ tenants^ 
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however tbeir rights may have been aoquired« If the priodi^e 
were adopted, the rule for Bengal should perhaps be that a 
re?i«ion of rents should not take place oftener than every thirty 
years, although no revision of the latid^reveuue is to follow 
upon it.” 

This proposal seexns to be open to the following, among oth^ 
objections—p 

It would confer fixity of rent in addition to the necessaiy 
fixity of tenure for a period that seems unduly long in view of 
the steady growth of rent^' the mother of revenue’ in India, and 
of the urgent need to the State exchequer and to the proprietary 
bodies, of sharing this constant increment. The onus lies on the sup¬ 
porters of the proposal to show that a shorter period will not suffice. 
So fui as 1 have been able to study the literature of the subject, I 
have found a remarkable silence as to the experience in India 
of the resulis of fixity of lent for thirty year periinJs, and an apparent 
assumption that the question of such long leases has been settled 
once for all by Mr. Johu Stuart Mill’s celebrated panegyric on 
the peasant farmers of France and Belgium. A typical illustration 
presents itself in a recent eloquent utterance on the necessity of 
fixing rents for thirty years in Oudh. In liis Garden of India” 
Mr. H, C. Irwin writes (p. 309) :—" Let the peasantry of Oudh* 
or of any part of India, enjoy for thirty years security of tenure 
at a fixed rent, without the power to sub-let or mortgage tlieir hold- 
' iugs, and it is liardly too much to predict that the necessity for famine 

relief will disappear. This question of land-tenure is more 

important to the welfare of the cultivator in particular, and the 
empire iu general than irrigation, roads, railways, improved agri¬ 
cultural methods, or any other thing whatsoever. The State 
caunot hope to do as much for the people as it may reasonably 
count on being able to do through them. And not only will 
what the people can do for themselves if they can get fair play, 
and if the ordinary motives to exertion are allowed to operate, be 
far greater iu amount than any thing that can possibly be done 
for them, but it will be more iutnosically valuable, inasmuch 
as it will nut only improve their material cuudiiion, but will also 
tend to rai^e their character as human beings. There is no ques* 
tiou in Oiidh of the relative merits of grande and petite culture, 

tor I he sufficient reason that the power cannot be said to exist. 

Given, then, petite culture^ the problem liefore us is to make 
the best of it The agricultural system of Oudh is, speaking 
broadly, a system of large estates divided iuto very small faruas, 
occupied by tenauts-at-will cultivating with their own stock, and 
without any security of tenura Under such conditions petite 
Cttiiurs never has bucceeded, aud it mity be safely prophesied that 
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it never will succeed. For the one great strong point of petite 
euUure^ by peasant proprietors, or by rent-paying cultivators 
secure of their tenure, is the aidour of individual industry with 
which it inspires the cultivator. It is this which has enabled it to 
triumph over all the superior advantages of capital and machinery 
possessed by large farmers. But that ardour of individual Industry 
cannot exist where there is not perfect security that it shall enjoy 
the fruit of its own labour. This truth has been at last, though 
inadequately, recognized in Ireland; it is surely time that it began 
to be recognized in Oudli.’* 

With almost every line in this admirable passage, I cordially 
agree, except the words ^for thirty years.' 

Security of tenure at a Fair Rent, and security of reaping the 
fruit of his labours, are, without doubt, the paramount wants 
of the Indian ryot. 

But where is the proof that these requirements cannot be met 
without fixity of rents for thirty 3 ’ear 8 at a time? Where is 
there any reference to the lessons to be got from Indian experience 
of the very system advocated ? Where is there any demonstration 
that this part of the Famine Commission’s proposals has any 
warrant in past indigenous custom, or that it will certainly, in 
India, secure the proper protection and improvement of the land, 
or elevate the ryot to any high condition of comfort and happiness? 
Such evidence as is at baud, seems to me to point the opposite 
way. 

'‘The tenure,'^ say the Famine Commission (Report II, p. 3) 
^ of the Government ryot of Southern India is as secure and simple 
as can well l>e conceived. Ue holds his land iu proprietary rights 
subject to the payment of the assessed revenue, which is fixed for a 
period of thirty years. He has the option of resigning his entire 
holding or any individual field at the end of the agricultural year. 
His improvements cannot be made a ground for increasing his 
assessmeut at the time of the periodical settlement. He can sell, 
mortgage, or let his land to any one without requiring the consent 
of Government, and at his death the land descends to his children 
according to the rules of iuiioritaoce.'' About ibree-fourtbs of 
Madras is held under this tenure. The numtor of proprietary 
ryots is 2,392,064, and they pay an average assessment of sixteen 
rupees each. One and a quarter million of them (1,251,750) 
pay an average assessment of only four rupees.— 

Here then is the petite cultnre^ combined witb security of tenure^ 
security of reaping the fruits of labour, and fixity of rents for 
thirty years at a time, at work, tn India, on a aiiflBciently large 
scale to furnish conclusive data as to its efiBcacy. It has been 
at work for more thau half a ceutury« Successive unprovemeutli 
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hmve lieea made in the - equitable asseBemeut of the Ooverameikt 
demand. In 1887 it was decided that there should be no increaM 
of demand on account of the growth of more valuable kinds of 
produce. In 1852, that no ryot was to pay a higher rent on account 
of improvements, made by himself, and causing an increase ct 
value. In ISol*, previous assessments having been too high* 
the revenue, that is the rent demand, was reduced by JP259,000. 
(Aloral and Material Progress and Coudiiion of India 1872-78, p. 23). 

Various passages in the Commission's Report lead to the belief 
that the results of this tenure iii Madras are disappointing. 

The Madras ryut is no exception to the general rule of indebted¬ 
ness. ‘'We leuru,” say the Commission (Report II, p. 131) 
•^'from evidence collected from all parts of India, that about one* 
third of the landholding class are deeply and inextricably in debt, 
and that at least an equal proportion arc in debt, though not 

l)eyond the power of recovering themselves. It dues nut 

appear that in this respect one province greatly differs fn»m 
another, but certain localities are, fr4im special circumstances, either 

above or below tbe general condition. Thus...in Madias 

the ryots of ihe deltas are in easy ciiciiinstances. On the other 
hand, the precarious outturn of the crops, with other adverse 
circumstances, has grievously depressed the landholders of the 
Bombay-Deccan and the adjoining districts of Madras, 

In respect of iniprovements, too, progress seems to have been 
uusatisruciory. Foi, in January 1878, the Secretary of State 
found occasion to ask whether the practical effect of the tenure 
which is most prevalent in the Madras Presidency is to disincline 
the tenant from expending his labour or his money on the excava¬ 
tion of wells.” The Commission do not say liow the Madras 
Qoverument answered the question, but remark, not very explicitly, 
(Report II, p. 112):—All the infortnatioii that we have received 
tends to show that, in lands where the occupants bold of Ooveru- 
ment under the ryotwari tenure, no such diaincliaatiou arises 
from the cause alleged, hut in zemindari estates, where the occii- 
paiitB have not the protection of this tenure,- ihey are represented 
as being unwilling to sink their money in these investments. 
Where such unwillingness exints under ihe ryotwari tenure, it 
may spring from want of capital, from indifference or want of 
anterprise, or from doubt as to the profits to be earned by the 
iuvesiment” 

The effect of the Madras system on land improvement may 
perhaps be traced more deftnit^ly by examining ihe extent eff 
iirigotion there, of a kind that ihe ryot can supply, and the present 
state of the simpler irrigationoi worka The Commission's inform^ 
atiott as to unrigatod areas in Madras is acknowledged by them 
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to be defeetire^ bet their conclusion is ^Report IT, p. 85), that 
not more than twenty-five per cent, of the cultivated area under 
the ryotwari tenure is irrigated. Of this irrigated area about 
two-sevenths is protected by wells made by the ryots, and ie 
nut assessed as irrigated; two-sevenths is protected by Qovera- 
ment irrigation works, and about three*seveutliS by tanks. 

The village tanks (Report II, p. 163) seeiu to be in a very 
unsatisfactory state, partly from the neglect of the ryots and 
the disuse of statute-labour for their repair, and partly from the 
transfer of the duty of initiating tank repairs from the revenue 
officers to the Public Works Department. The Cominission re¬ 
commend the immediate revival of the custom of &tatute-lal>our 
and the imposing on the ryots of the obligation of doing the 
ordinary work necessary to maintain their tanks and channels 
in proper order. 

It will doutuleaa be urged that these disappointing results are 
chiefly due Uf the fact that over the greater part of the area 
of Madras, artificial irrigation is impossible Imperial Gazetteer IV, 
p. 122); and that where this impossibility does not exist, 
over assessments, the free right of transfer, and undue sub-division 
of Holdings have prevented the triumph of the petite culture. It 
must be left to Madras exports to a-iy how far this is the case. 
Meanwhile those who are without this special knowledge cannot 
help being struck by the contrast between the excellence of 
the tenure, os attested by the Famine Commission, and the 
apparent poorness of the results. If the state of things iu 
Bellary, as described in Mr. H. D. Phillip's Blacker Pam|)bKV* 
is typical of the condition of other Matirus districts, then the 
ryotwari tenure has not ha<l a fair chance, and the Famine 
Commission have formed a very erroneous impression as to its 
working in Madras, and in particular, as to the true cause of the 
failure to improve the land. 

This question of ten years or thirty years' leases was 
carefully examined during the passage of the North-Western 
Provinces Bent Bill of 1873, through Council. The Bill, as 
originally drafted, fixed ten years as the period within which a 
fi*e8h suit for enhancement might not be brought. The Select 
Oomraittee at first extended the period to thirty years, but after¬ 
wards reiUiced it to ten years. 

They said (Further Report, dated 7th October 1873):— 

** We have reduced to ten years the time for which the rent 
of a privileged or of an occupancy tenant may be fixed. This 
alteration has been made, because the majority of us, having 
regard to the weighty opinions given in favour of shortening 
the term, ihitde it the more prudent course.” One cf thesis 




iveighty-opmiouf, probably tbe weightiest of all| was, that of the 
late LieutenaDt^Ooveraor, Sir William Mair^ ,At the final debate 
on the Bill, on 24th November 1873, be said, on this question 
of ten or tliirty years* leases * . 

*^On this he must distinctly state his belief that such a radical 
charge in the long subsisting relations pf landlords and tenants 

was not justifiable,. It would have iSeeu open to'the 

British Government on its first accession to have laid down the 
piinciple, that rent and revenue were to be fixed for coterminous 
periods. Nay, at a much later period, while the relative rights 
of landlord and tenant were as yet hardly settled by the adminis* 
tratioii of a fixed and uniform system, this might have'^been 
possible. Forty years ago the proposal was urged by'Mr. Robert 
Merttins Bird, and was then fully discussed by the Government of 
India anddts chief officers, and the conclusion was then deliberately 
come to that, such a course was inconsistent with the rights of the 
zemindar and the prevailing cotulition of the cuHivator- That deci¬ 
sion might have been right or it might have been wrong; the 
question was no longer open to discussion. On the decision that rent 
was liable to enhancement was based the whole revenue system of 
these provinces To have now declared rent and revenue to be 
equally fixed for the same term, would nut only have uprooted 
the revemie system of more than half a century, aYid created new 
aud unexpected rights, but it would have injured and abated 
tbe landed title which hud grown up under that system. Properties 
had passed from hand to haitd; estates had been sold both, for 
Government balances and for decrees of Court; rights and expect¬ 
ations had grown up and become matured under the system of a' 
modified power of enliaucemeut to the level of prevailing rates 
of rent' For a great and imperious political object, indeed, it 
might have been open to the Government, even at the expense 
of these expectations, to have attested the system. No legislative 
enactment had expressly defined the riglitsof the zemiiniurs in 
this respect, or limited the power of Government to interfere 
for the protection of the ryot. But he subtiiitted that no such 
emergency now existed ; and that it would have been in the last 
degree inexpedient and unwise to have revised the policy ou 
which the relations of proprietor and tenant bad now for so 
long a time adjiMted themselves. The term now adopted was 
that which as shown by the preceding speakers, was also 
in accord witli the existing law, under which the revenue courts * 
couhi grunt a potta to the cultivator for a term of ten yeara*’ , 

(4) Bow euspennionB and remissions for calamity arc to be 
ar^ngedjvr .—It is obvious that there can be no such thing as real 
fixity.of tenure, ualess due consideration for calamity is Aown in 
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settUbg aad euforciug iLe Fair Rent Drought, or hail, or flood| dr 
locusts may in any year destroy tbd crop and throw the otttti« 
valor info* arrears^ > Unless it can be arranged that in such easet 
the loss shall not wholly fall *upon him, and that reasonaUe 
•indnlgence will be sliown; it is idle to talk of security of tenurOr 
or to fancy that the tenant can \>e as well off as when, under the 
' system of f>ayBSents in .4ciDd, loss was fairly shared between him, 
and his landlord, and rent, so to speak, remitted itself. If it be 
agreed that the object now is to make the cultivator’s tenure as 
secure as it used to be, then the stupidity must be realized, as 
well as the injustice, of refusing an indulgence that was a 
necessary accompaniment of grain-rents, merely because within 
the last few years money rents have displaced rents in kind. 
This consideration becomes still more urgent if it is decided 
that the tenant is to have no power of mortgaging bis tequre. 

It may at once be admitted that remissions of money rents 
can never be worked with the simplicity, precision and-elnslicity 
that obtain, where rents are taken in kind, from the mere fact 
of their being so taken. The question is, how nearly can we get 
back to the benehts of the ol<i system wliile maintaining the 
new? The answer may, I think, be found by comparingIhe 
method proposed for determining the Fair Rent with tlie first 
stage of the conversion of low rents into cash rents. The pro* 
posed step backwards in the one cas^, and the actual step 
forwards in the other, meet at a point and in a way that seem to 
suggest what has to be done. 

To had the Fair Rent, when in dispute, it has been proposed, 
first, to ascertain the average produce, that is, the average 
uiiiitber of niaiinds of wheats or barley, or rice, produced in 
average seasons by a particular field or holding ; next, to asoertain 
the customary slmres in which, if corn-rents had remained in 
vogue, this produce would have been divided between landlord 
.and tenant; and, lastly, to value the landlord’s customary 
share of the ascertained average produce, at average present 
prices, and to accept the result as the Fair Rent. This is the 
proposed step backwards. 

The first step forwards in the conversion of a corn-rent into a 
money one, is the substitution of an estimate of the yield for 
actual weighment^ and the valuation of the landlord's custom- 
ary i^hare %n the estimated yield at the harvest price of 
\he threshing-floor^ *']3atai,^’ writes Colonel Macaiidrew, **is 
the actual division of the garnered* crop, between * landlord 
and tenant. It is a common form of rent in the province.*’ 
(Oudh)../* is also a corn-rent, but instead of being a 

division of the actual crop, the outturn is estimated, while the 
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crop is OB the gronnd by experts some short time before it is 
ripe, but when it has pretty well declared itself. The additions 
and deductions are made as in batai, and in similar variety, 
bat all the calculations are made on the estimated outturn, 
and the landlord's share alone is weighed out according to 

the result. This mode of reducing the rent is better than 

hatai, as it removes the temptatiou to much cneating. 

DarkatH is the landlord's Karikut valued at the harvest price 
of the threshing-floor after all the adjustments have been made, 
and is, consequently, a harvest rent, and is payable in money 
at this valuation/' (“ On some Revenue Matters, chiefly in the 
Province of Oudh," pp. G3—79.) 

In other words, Darkatti is an estimate of the yield of a 
particular harvest, and the valuation of the-landlord's customary 
share in that yield at the price of that harvest. What, I ask, 
is the proposed method of settling tho Fair Rent, hut the 
mental application hy experts of this very process of Darkatti 
io a sufficient number of harvests and prices to give a true 
average yield and a true average price ? 

The inference is patent. To j)revcnt the Fair Rent of average 
harvests becoming an unfair rent in seasons of calamity, lint 
tenant must be allowed to claim in such seasons a Kankiit or 
estimate of yield by the village expert. The difference between 
the yield so estimated and the average yield as estimated when 
the Fair Rent was fixed, will give the measure of the difference 
between the ordinary Fair Rent and the rent. proper to the 
special occasion, and, consequently, the amount to be remitted. 

Perhaps it will be objected, that trustworthy experts aio not 
to lie found. 1 reply with the following extract, and ask whether 
it is likely that an institution which was in full vigour sixty 
years ago, is likely tq be extinct now'; and whether, in view of 
the great extent to which^ in many districts, rents in kind 
survive to the present day, it is at all prohahle, that demand for 
this sort of skill would not rapidly develope supply. 

On the 2(Uh October 1815, the Collectors of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces were desired “ to furnish the fullest and 
most apcuraie report" on the following, among other, points 

Whether the payments of the cultivators were made in kind, 
or were commuted for money ? 

What proportion of the crop, or gross produce of the soil, 
was taken by the landholders in.the first case ? 

Whether such proportion was fixeil by custom, by agreement, 
nr by the discretion of the landholder? How the money com¬ 
mutation for the share of the crop was adjusted whete a fixed 
rate might not obtuia ? 
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Whether it waa done by annual a(preeflient, or by valuatiooi 
or at the discretion of the landboldei-s f 

In suinniarising the replies received from fourteen distrlctSi 
the Board of Commissioners wrote on 5th January 1819 It 
will appear that for the more valuable articles of culture in all 
the disiricts, and for every sort of produce in some districts, 

money rents obtniu universally^ and that the tenures in kind. 

prevail only for the inferior sorts of grain, and in those districts, 
or those particular pergiinualis where, from the nature of the 
soil, the want of means for artificial irrigatiou, and conse* 
queiit dependence on the uncertainty of seasons, the tenants are 
not <lisposed to subject thenisclves to a certain payments In 
tenures of this description the proportion of the crop, whether 
taken by the landholders in kind, or commuted for its value in 
money, is regulated by custom, which varies, according to the 
nature of the soil, from one-fourth and less in lands newly re¬ 
claimed, to one-half in lands under full cultivation, and tlie com¬ 
mutation for money is similarly governed by fixed custom, 
conformably to wliicb the tenant purchases the latulliulder’s share 
at a certain rate above the market price, after the produce of the 
held lias been estimated by a regular appraisement on survey. 
Noiliiug would appear to be left in these village adjustments to 
the tliscretion of the landholder. The survey is superintended 
by the khuinja, or appraiser, wlio, from long practice, has acquired 
such an accuracy of judgment «'is to seldom err to the extent of 
half a maund in his estimate of the produce of ten lieegahs or 
more, and who, being wliolly independent of the landholder, 
can have no inducement to forfeit this character of accuracy and 
impartia]it 3 ^ and the price is regulated hy (he Biinnea, or coin 
merchant, who, being the general surety of the tenants, and 
their banker ill the requisite advances to them for the payment 
of their instalments, has a common interest with them in pre¬ 
venting impositions/’ (Selections from the Revenue Records of 
the Kortb-West. Provinces, 1818—1820, p. 252), 

If, then, ordinary finctuations of outturn are duly allowed 
for in settling the Fair Rent, and if exceptional calamities are 
provided for as proposed, we shall probably have restored to the 
cultivator as much of the old protection in bad seasous as pre¬ 
sent conditions allow, and as much as is required to give him a 
Fair Rent in good and bad seasons alike. 

Under the head of Fair Dealing with Improvements, the chief 
poiuts'to be settled seem to be these ;— 

(1). Should any period be fixed, lieyond which cousideration or 
compensation for improvements should not be allowed ? 

(fi). What system wiU seenre the maximum outlay of tenimt’a 
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energy and resoarces on improvements, with the minimum of 
friction between tenant and landlord ? 

(I). Should any period he fixed, beyond which consider¬ 
ation Or compensation for improvements should not be allowed t 

The only true and equitable principle seems to be that, where the 
tenant is entitled to improve, and has improved, the period during 
which his right to compensation should be recognised, must be 
co>extensive with the perio<l during which the increase to letting 
value, caused by the improvement, contiuues in an appreciable 
degree. This principle is followed in the Rent-law of the 
North-West Provinces, under which tlie right to compensation 
only ceases when tlie improvement is exhausted ; the lest being 
that the annual letting value of the land continues, or has ceased 
to be increased. But in Oudh, where reasonable legislation about 
rent has still to be achieved, compensation fur improvement, even 
though unexhausted, cannot be claimed after thirty years have 
passed since the outlay took place. As &1r. Irwin observes:— 
"Why the limit of thirty years was fixed is not clear. TIte 
original phrase^ employed was ‘ unexhausted improvements/ which 
was obviously much more fair. The imposition of a thirty years 
limit merely postpones for that period the landlord’s power of 
appropriating the fruits of another’s labour. As long as the im¬ 
provements nave any appreciable value, so long should the tenant, 
if ejected, be deemed entitled to compensation for them.” (Garden 
of India, p. 295). 

The conjecture may be hazarded that, in the minds of those 
who were responsible for the Oudh Bent Act (XIX of ISGd), 
there may have been a rather close connexion between the thirty 
years’ period of the State settlements of land-revenue, and the 
thirty years’period in bar of compensation for improvement. It 
was perhaps felt that to insist on an indefinite period during 
which ordinary tenants' claims to compensation for improvements 
might remain in force, might furnish an inconvenient precedent 
for the State tenants, the talukdars and zemindars of Oudh,— 
to plead ill respect of their improvements at the next revision 
of the revenue demand. 

No argument seems to be wanted to show that to restrict a 
tenant’s enjoyment of the fruits of his labour and outlay to thirty 
years is an arbitrary curtailment of bis equitable rights. 

(2). What system will secure the maximum outlay of 

tenaaifa energy and rewurees on improvements with the mini- 
nium of friction between ^ndlord and tenant t 
The maximum outlay of the tenant’s improving power will be 
obtained when the greatest possible security is given him of 
permanently enjoying the fuU fruit of his labours, and the greatest 
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possible facility for saving, or borrowing, the required capital. 
The niinimiim of friction will be reached when the respec ive 
rights of landlord and tenant as to the making of improvements 
are equitably defined, and an end is thereby put to the present 
feeling that one loses when the other improves. 

The first of these three requirements will bo attained if, at the 
settlement of the Fair Rent, the increase to average gross produce 
traceable to an unexhausted improvement made exclusively l)y 
the tenant, is deducted from the estimate of gross produce cn 
which the shares and tlieir valuation in money are determined ; 
if a proportionate deduction is made when the tenant has con¬ 
tributed only a portion of the outlay ; and if, should ejectment 
take place, fair compensation be payable for the value of the 
tenant’s share in such unexhausted improvement. 

The greatest possii)le facility for saving, or borrowing, the capi¬ 
tal required will be afforded when the tenant obtains fixity of 
tenure at a Fair Rent, which, being lower than a rack-rent, will 
leave some margin out of which a thrifty tenant may save ; when 
advances for land improvements are procurable at the lowest 
rate of interest, for the most convenient periods,*and with the 
greatest simplicity of procedure, that can be afforded or devised ; 
when the cost .of production is lowered, and the value of the 
tenant’s share of the produce enhanced, by a general system 
of State advances at low interest for the cultivation, at first, of 
such staples only as are best suited for export to foreign markets, 
but to be extended ultimately to all cultivation by trustworthy 
tenants ; and wlicn State and zemindar, by each undertaking their 
full share in the enterprise of improving the lauds, reduce the 
bulk and cost of the ryot’s share in the enterprise, and so present 
to him an object for effort within his means and strongly attract*- 
Ive to his self-interest. 

In my chapters on ‘a larger yield,’ 'che-iper production,’ and a 
' better market,’ I hope to show bow these things may be done. 

In attempting to define equitably the respective rights of 
landlords and tenants as to improvements, the leading points to 
be kept in view seem to be these The improvement of the land 
is primarily and preferentially the duty of the rent-receiver, tjiat 
is, in India, of tlie State and the zemindar. 

Meglect on the part of the rent-receiver to perform this dbty 
confers on the rent-payer the right to perform it instead. 

Wherever the rent-receiver, whether State only, as in ryot* 
wari districts, or State and zemindar, as in * settled' districts, ■ 
neglects to perform this duty, he throws away an opportunity of 
developing and insuring his income from the land, and has no 
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just right to complain if the tenant steps in, asserts his right 
to perform the neglected dnty, and reaps the reward. 

in the present undeveloped and unprotected condition of the 
greater part of the cultivated area of India, the State cannot 
afford to allow any removable obstacles to stand in the way of 
land improvement. 

There is ample scope for the enterprise of State, landlord, and 
tenant. 

The object of the State sliould he, as a matter of expediency no 
less than of duty, to work as nearly as possible up to the full 
measure of its opportunities and powers as chief landlord. 

In temporarily settled districts its position, ns receiver of half 
the rental, indicates that it should aim at doing half the work of 
improrement itself, and at persuading and helpiug the zemindar 
first, and, failing him, the tenant, to do the other half. In ryot- 
wari districts, where the State is sole landlord, it should, theoreti¬ 
cally, charge itself with the whole work of improvement. If the 
magnitude of the task mEikes it impossible to do this, it sliould 
at least aim at doing half the work, and securing, consequently, 
half the profits, and at assisting and persuading the ryots to do the 
other half. 

lu permanently settled districts the sphere of this duty of the 
State is greatly narrowed. Tlio limits marked out by its exclusion 
from a share in tlie increased income from improvements seem to 
comprise such outlay as will protect and insure its land income, 
and the same efforts to persuade and assist the zemindar and 
tenant to improve as are proposed to be made in the temporary 
settled and ryotwari districts. 

One great principle must be everywhere preached and every¬ 
where practised, tliat, whichever of the three, State, landlord, or 
tenant, improves the land, shall be secured in the full enjoymeut 
of such increase of the produce or rent as is caused iiy the 
imp roveineut, so long as that increase continues to exist 

It should be said, in effect, to every zemindar and ryot in 
India:—" Thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands ; happy shalt 
thou he, and it shall be well with thee.” How to carry out this 
principle, and the necessity of carrying it out, will he the special 
subject of the next chapter. 


Abthub Habinqton. 



Aet. VII—Sm THOMAS ROE, AND THE COURT 

OF JEHANGEER 


I INTEND to sketch briefly the careers of a few of the principal 
representatives of the Compiiny and of the Crown in the 
East. I shall try and select them, if possible, as representative 
characters, and shall commence with Sir Thomas Roe. 


The history of Sir Thomas Roe is so well known from his 
own diary, that the historian or the annalist can scarcely 
e, „ add to the pleasing portrait which he 

has bequeatlicu of himself to .posterity. 
He was horn at Low Layton in E>sex, in the year 1850; was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was knighted in 


was 


1G04'. Ho ombaikrtl on a voyage to America, and, on his re¬ 
turn to England, slill eagerly desirous of travelling, he accepted 
the office of Ambassador to the Court of the Great Mogul. Few 
men could have lieen better selected for this office than Sir Thomas 


Roe, To great tact he added diplomatic skill of thq highest order. 
Be had early distinguished himself by talents for business and com¬ 
mand. Ho was a model of conitly grace, and in after life he iiecame 
a judicious patron of arts and letters. He always acted under a 
strict, uncompromising sense of duty, and his bold bearing and 
manly demeanour tended to create a stronger impression on the 
Court of Jehangeer. Unlike the other ambassadors who were ad¬ 
mitted to the presence chamber of the Mogul, he was no 
flatterer, Succcetling such men as Hawkins, Canning, Kerridge, 
and Eihvaids, who had not the powers of amhassadors, and who 
w'cre not distinguished for any diplomatic skill, it was left to 
Sir Thomas Roe to c.arry out, through long years of painful 
suspense and disappointment, negotiations which at last ended 
in a treayr of alliance between tlie Mogul Court, and the Com¬ 
pany’s representativi's, a treaty which had for its basis tbe encour¬ 
agement and protection of trade then carried on by tbe factors 
of Surat. On his arrival at Surat, Sir Thomas Roe w'as re¬ 
ceived in open Durbar by the Governor and the native func¬ 
tionaries. On hi.s introduction to the Prince he determined not to 


imitate the other aiulmssadors and courtiers, by entering his 
pre.sciice in a crawling attitude. 

Sir Thomas Roe, in his own quaint manner, describes his 
first introduction. “An officer told me, as I approached, that 
1 must toudi the ground with my head bare, which 1 refused, 
and went oil to a place, right under him, railed in, with an 
ascent of three steps, where I made him reverence, and be bowed 
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his body. So I wbnt within, where were all the great men of the 
town, with their hands before them like slaves. Having no place 
assigned^ I stood right before him, he refusing to admit me to 
come up the steps or to allow me a chair.” The interview was not 
prolonged. But Sir Thomas obtained an attentive hearing. 

From Surat Sir Thomas and his chaplain proceeded to B er* 
hampo re. There he met P apvee z, the youngest son of *TEe 
Kmpefor. He was gratified wilnTUo^reception he met with. A hun¬ 
dred native horsemen formed a lane, through which the Ambassa¬ 
dor of King James and his suite approached the palace. Parweez 
is described as being seated within an inner court, surrounded 
by his nobles and chief officers of State, Tiie Prince was seated 
on a raised platform or dais, and the conversation carried on during 
the interview was translated by an interpreter. The phitforia 
was covered with a rich canopy of cloth, and carpets were spread on 
the floor. Such presents as were brought by the Atnlmsador 
were received with eagerness, and the interview was brought to 
an abrupt termination by the Prince becoming intoxicated with 
the wine with which he was presented by the Ainliassador. 
After visiting the town of Berhamporc, the English AinL>assador 
proceeded to join the Court of the Emperor which was then at 
Ajmere. In October Sir Thomas Boe and* liis suite were agreeably 
pleased with the mildness of the climate. Travelling in a strange 
country, and amongst novel scenes, was interesting. There was a 
constant change of scene, and in that change there was something 
of novelty. The mountain passes, and the deep defiles may Lave 
reminded him of some of the hill scenery with which his adventtires 
in America had made him familiar, while the i>areand bairen plains, 
so admirably adapted for a charge of cavalry, may have suggested to 
his small train ideas of those immense hordes of Indian cavaliy then 
led by the Mabiatta chieftains, and which were so frequently in the 
habit of scouring those barren tracts on their way to the sack 
and plunder of defenceless towns. The journey in those days, 
from one native town to another was very dificreut from what 
it is now. It then took as long to travel over one hundred 
miles as it does now to traverse the Peninsula from end to end. 
Sir Tliomas Koe took several .months to reach Delhi. It was 
fortunate for him that at that time the Court of Jehangeer 
was held at Ajmere. For he could there obtain an interview 
without first going to Delhi From Berhainpore Sir Thomas 
Koe proceeded thither. The Emperor was courteous, and received 
the Ambassador with civility. The Empress Noorjehan might well 
have been ranked amongst the most celebrated of Indian beauties. 
Bhe was not less remarkable for her varied accomplishments. 
She could write poetry, and read and^ write Persian despatches. 
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Blie was a great iinprovisatricc aud cliartncd alike by Ler manners 
and coiiversutiou. iier good taste iucreased the splendour of; her 
ljusbaud’s court; her ecouumy icduccd his expenditure; her 
tact conciliated some of his worst oiieinies. The invention of atter , 
of roses is uttrihuted to her. Her consummate ability iu state- 
craft rendered her a fit consort for the Emperor. She loved him 
to the last, and, when she died, she was burled by liie side at 
her own request at Lahore, although the princely marble mausoleum 
of the 'J'nj Moliul, huilt iu remembranco of her, still shows the 
graves inlaid with rich and precious gems and stones, under 
the vast wliite marble dome, wliich, for centuries past, has formed., 
one of the wonders of the world; the spot where the royal, 
consorts were intended to he buried, but wliere they were not. 

When the presents came to bo examined Jebaiigeer did not seem 
well pleased. He inspected with childish ciniosity each article 
as it was presented, aud woiil*! have turned from them witli an 
ill-disguised sneer if lie had not fancied s*)me English mastifla* 
suj)crior in breed to any of tlie dogs which he was accustomed ‘ 
to see. A carriage inaile In LonJou also was rccjived with pleasure. 

And now an incident occuired which, in the despotic court 
of tlie Mogul baihiriaiis, might have terminated fatull}' for the 
interests of tlie East India Coiupany. Among the smaller 
piesents brought \ty tlie Ambassador, concealed amongst olliex* 
articles, was a small picture, in a frame, which was scarcelr' a 
gift to be picsiuited to an Emperor. It is quite possible that 
Sir Tliomas Roe, who bad not formed an accurate idea of the 
barbaric pomp and splendour of the court of this sovereigu, 
would have been better pleased to have allowed it to remain 
undistuibed, but for the cbildisli inquibitiveuess of tho Emperor 
Limself, who commenced fumbling in the chest, until be drew 
out this picture, lb was intended to represent Venus leading a 
satyr by tlic nose. The vanity of the Emperor was wounded, 
lie ascribed a personal motive to the Ambassador iu bringing this 
picture to him. The picture was intemled, he said, to he a 
satire upou himself and his court. He was the satyr aud the 
fair beauty who was leading the satyr captive could not be 
intended for any one else but the bcaiuiful Nooijehau, his most 
favored mistress, tlie light of liis harem. If it was not intended 
as a repioseutatiou of himself, then tho picture was an allegory, 
symbolical of his people, aud of his courtiers. The satyr wad 
painted black ; this indicated but too plainly that it^was mtended 
for his people ; the sensual characteristics, hut loo coarsely depicted 
in the treatment of the sat^r, and the blind uuresistiug manner 
in which he' allowed himself to . be led, but too clear denoted 
the great influence of women over men iu India, The Euiperor*a 
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wrath waxed great. He turned to the Aml)assador and asked 
him what he meant by having such a picture in his collection, 
lie savagely interrogated the chaplain ; but, os neither Sir Tliouias 
Koe, nor his chapkin could explain any hidden meaning in the 
picture, he demanded with great auger why they brought him 
things which they did not understand. 

As, however, none of ids courtiers could see any meaning in 
the picture, be allowed his temper to cool down ; and Sir Thomas 
Hoe was permitted to depart for the day. lint the Emperor was 
not satisfied, until he was again told by the A mbassador that tlie 

S icture was not meant as a reflection on him and his Empress. 

ir Thomas Roe was soon after invited to some cutertninraents, 
when he found that the Emperor was greatly addicted to wine. 
Indeed, the stronger the wine the better did he appreciate it. 
The professors of ancient magic found powerful auxiliaries in 
those exhilarating draughts and narcotic drugs which hold in 
chains while they derange the intellect of men. Fable points 
to the Old Man of the Mountain as enchanting and enslaving 
his youthful followers with intoxicating beverages. Sir Thomas 
Roe was not long to learn that, if the fickle Emperor was to be 
won over, It could only be tbrougb the meilium of presents of 
costly and untasted wines. Shortly afterwards, writing to the 
Directors of the East India Company, he thus addressed them. 
There is nothing more welcome here, nor did 1 ever sec men 
BO fond of drink as the King and Prince are of red wine, where¬ 
of the Ooveruor of Surat sent up some bottles; and tbe King 
has ever since solicited for more. I think four or five casks of 
.that wine will be more welcome than the richest jewel in Cheap- 
ride.' 


Indeed, the Emperor himself confesses that he drank coustauily, 
for nine years, of doubled distilled spirits, fourteen cups in tbe day, 
and six cups in tlie night, which be says were altogether equal to 
six seers or English quarts. But this monarch also indulged in 
intoxicating drugs. What the Nepenth e of Homer was to the 
eSreek, what the P otoman tis and the Achamenis of Pliny was to 
the ancient Roman, what the Ophiusia, wm t’o''the Ethiopian, what 
opium is to the Chinese, what'the Muchamore is to the savage 
of Kamktschatka, that and even more was tke'Hyoscyamus datura 
to this despotic monarch, ruling over the destinies of nearly two 
xnillion of human souls. The example set in the court was fol¬ 
lowed in the city. It was copied largely by tbe soldiers in camp. 
Fiction informs us that the waters of Letbe and the intotioatiug 
draughts of M nemosy ne quaffed in the stalactite caverns of 
T^ophonius killed Mi^chares la three months. The imagination 
of the poet could scarcely have found a more potent agency of 
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intoxication, steepinjgf the senses in stupefaction, ultimately ending 
in physical and intellectual degradation, than in the datura of India. 

Sir Thomas Roe was freauently asked to the Emperor’s drinking 
parties. These were attenaed by the principal favourites at Courti 
and each drank to outtire tlio other. The AMka nt -wine was drunk 
deeply. But, according to the Ambassador, tlie Qieat Mogul used 
to drink a liquor much more potent still. 

Under the influenco of this wine he used to cry, or laugh him¬ 
self to sleep, but if he was reminded of it next day, bis revenge on 
his boon companions evinced itself in a manner perfectly character¬ 
istic. Uc would call for a list of the invited and honoured guests, 
and would Bno tliom, some one, some two, and some three thousand 
rupees, and sonio that were nearer his person he caused to be 
whipped before 1dm, they receiving a hundred and thirty stripes 
with a terrible instrument, having, at the end of four cords, irons, 
like spur rowels, so that every stroke made four wounds. Thus 
most cruelly mangled and bruised, they were carried out, and one 
of them died on the spot. 

In spite of example so terrible, his principal courtiers nightly en- 
cotiraged him to drink. Like the Great Mogul, they were all devout 
Mussulmans. They repeated their pray^^rs five times dully in the 
open squares anil corners of the city. They religiously carrieil oufc 
thc precepts of the Koran, in allowing themselves the full comple¬ 
ment of wives. But when noon was past, or when the first watch 
of the night sot In, they repaire<l to the Emperor’s nightly symposia, 
and drank in defiance of the injunctions of the Koran. After sev¬ 
eral evasions and refusals, Sir Tliomas Roe at length accomplished 
the object of his mission. Be obtained an honorable composiliou 
for previous losses and extortions, and he also gained permission 
to establish a facUiry at Broach. He left, impressed with the 
dignity of the Emperor and the grandeur of his court, but still 
more impressed with the despotic sway which he beheld there. 
Nor could it have been otherwise in an Oriental court Even 
tlie strong mind of Jehangeer was warped by the influences 
which surrounded him. Nowhere more than in Oriental courts 
are the intoxicating qualities of absolute power felt, or the 
poisonous charms and the bewitobing voices of insincere flatterers 
heard. From his first accession to power Jehangeer was taught 
that the most sacred laws that rule over a people must give 
place to kings; that a king should be above the laws; that 
his will should be unfettei'ed ; that everything should he sacrified 
to his Imperial dignity; that the rights of a people should 
ho trampled under foot; that they should be condemned 
to tears and labor, to confiscation and oppression; that they 
should be ruled by au iron sceptre; that their rights aud 
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lilieiiioa should give place fco the wishes of the sovereign. Thus 
led from snare to snare^ from abyss to abyss, there was no 
wonder that the most powerful monarcli who sat on the throne of 
Akbnr should have soTnclimcs lost all discernment between virtue 
and vice, betwc**n right and wrong. On arriving at Delhi, then the 
seat of the Government, Sir Thoinns was mneh pleased with that 
city* He had ample opportunity, wlien staying as the guest of the 
Stnperor, of studying it, as well as its architecture. Of the 
buildings that he saw none struck him so forcibly as the 
palace. It stood on the west bank of the Jumna, and was morn 
than a mile in ciicumferencc. In dniahility of material, and 
in architectural appearance it presented an appearance far superior 
to Windsor. It was smTounded by a deep ditch, tlio siilea of 
which were flanked with massive granite or red sandstone. Km- 
battled walls <if massive graniic at.d limestone, thirty feet high, 
and ioop-hoh d for cannons, musketry and arrows, looked frown- 
ingly down upon the city and the silver street, which in the 
seventeenth century might have been said io he one of the best 
built streets in any city in the world From the embattlc- 
ments might bo seen the turbid w’nlOi.s of the Jumna flowing 
rapidly below. Looking towards the city might he seen countless 
minarets, cupolas and d<uueR. In the distance rose a few green 
hills, tlie haunts of detr, the Emperor's well ke]>t preservt*s of 
game. Against the sky the outline of tluj pala(;e jiresented 
a line of straight emhattlerncnts, surmounted liy u cluster of white 
minarets and domes. The fort itself stood upon a spacious e.splanado 
on the west l)ank of the river. 

It was approached thrniigii that wide .street, .still fnmnns for 
its canal, fringed with green, which was designed l»y All Verdan 
Khan, whose magniticent aqueduct is still remembered in con¬ 
nexion with his name, and which tlion conveyed llie waters of 
the Jumna, from their pure fount in tlie Himalayan range, more 
than one bundled and twenty miles, to the capital of the iMognl. 

. Jnsido the walls of the fort wtiH the Iiali of audience, l>ui!fc 
of snow white marble, witli a terrace running round it, 7'ho 
walls wore frescoed with mo.saics, and araiicsqucs, inlaid with 
mOrblcs of various colors, added to ils brilliancy. 

Pillars, sculptured in bas-rclievo, supported the gilded- and 
fretted roof. At ijigbt, wbon lit up by numerous wax-lights, when 
the perfume of the utter of roses, niiiiglod willi tlie incense, scent«‘d 
the atmospliere, when innumerable dancing-girls lent a charm 
to the passing hour, and when |>nsti|les of sandalwood and of 
the sweet scenteft grass of Caslimere, smouldering in silver burners 
arranged along the hall, intoxicated the senses with their perfume, 
this hall looked its best. 
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In the centre stood the throne. It rested on a solid marhlo. 
basis upon a tiger conchant It was surmounted by a pe<acock,‘ 
tho beak of which was a large emerald, while tho feathers of • 
its breast and tail were ornamented with emeralds and rubies 
and turquoise. Beyond (his Ihrone w'ere chairs of gold filigree 
work for the princes, and beyond them wore carpets placed & 
la turqne for the principal courtiers. 

On the verge of tlio carpets sat tlio secretaries, or mnnshocs, 
cross-logged, vvidi writing mateiials hoforo them. 

A silk curtain, festooned and drawn across between two pillars^ 
revealed a shifting mass of varied colors beyond, of turbans 
and jewels of courti<*rs and armed nittn between a long vista of 
marble coinftins, inscribed with passages of tho Koran, shewing, 
further on, a motley collection of copper coIore<l personages bow¬ 
ing with many a profound salaam as tho Emperor entered. His 
staiidaid bearer was an Afghan. 

The Afghan courtier was a favourite of the Emperoi’s. He 
was tall and muscular. Ills comploxion was a dark olive. His 
nose was aquiline, his eyes bhude and glittering. He wore a 
magiiiticcnt bl:i(‘Iv beanl. Ilis general appearance, wliile it was of a 
strung, muscular physical dovtdopment, indicated also a strango 
absence of activity. In years past ho had been bred up to 
tlicdeseit; and aitliou^h ho was now received at court, and sat 
amongst iho big tnrbanod and gaily dressed courtiers of tho 
Mogul, the slovenliness of liis ilress betrayed the child of the 
desert. His turban was of a biiglit blue check, with a gold 
binge, but lie wore it as Arabs wear tlicir turbans—loosely and 
ineloganllv tied. 


His enstume consisted of a loo^e Idouse wdlh loose sleeves, and 
wide trowFor-s worn .*u*cording to (he Aiab fashion, and was remark¬ 
able for elegance and tdt atmC'is. Over his shoulder he wore a bright 
red cashmere .shawl, and in his hand were ahvays to l)e seen 
an Afglian knife and a silver monnied dagger. Compared with 
the Hindoo ami Mu'-ulman com tiers, his bearing was dignified and 
grave, while his blunt and large features were expressive of frank¬ 
ness, The standard embroidered with gold, which, like the ori- 
flamme of St. Denis, was oidy unfurled wheh the king took 
the field, was held by him near the thnme. 

But if Sir Tlioinas adjnired the Afghfin standard bearer, he 
had reason to dislike Mocrib Kliau the rooted enemy of E^land, 
and AsoF Khan, who Tnuf succeeded as Piin 1 eTTiinstS'r? ‘^iTTor 
the ojTposuImTne mot with from them, he Avonld have obtained, 
without much difficulty, all he had sought from the inconstant 
Prince who tlien reigned. That he was nitimattely successful, 
was due to his tact and to his perscveiauce. The firman which 
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he at last got, woa acoompaoied' by a courteous letter addressed 
to the King of England, 

Sir Thomas has left a pleasant memoir of the court and 
camp of the Emperor; how he spent hia whole life in pub* 
lie, how in the morning it was his wont to come before an 
open window or a balcony, and exhibit himself to the crowd that 
daily assembled to see him, how at noon he used to return to 
the same balcony to be entertained with combats of wild beasts ; 
how in the afternoon he used to seat liiinself in durbar in the 
hall of audience for all wiio presented tlmmsidvea on business ; 
how in the evening his wont was again to appear in an open court 
called the G uzel Kha n, where ho spent the time in gay niid 
familiar conversation with hia favorites: how he used to give 
publicity to all his proceedings and ordinances, iicts and edicts, by 
having them daily written down and allowing them to be perused 
by the public, how on the royal weighing-day the Empeiora 
person, arrayed in full pomp, was wt iglited firht against rupees, 
then against gold and jewels, next again^t rich cloth and spices^ 
and lastly against corn, meat and butter, aiul ln>w on bis birtinlays 
he used to scatter rubies, and gold and silver almonds, to be 
scrambled for by liis courtifi-s. 

Sir Tlionias Koe remained four years at the court of the Emperor 
Jehangeer. During his residence in the East he made some valu¬ 
able colleciions of .incient manuscripts, among the most iutorcst- 
ing of which was the Alexandrian M.S.S. of the Now Testament, 
Some of the more valuable of his collections may still be seeu 
at the Bodleian Library. He obrained a latificatioa of the treaty, 
by which was conceded to the Englisli nation the right to estab¬ 
lish factories on the western coast of India and to trade with auy 
part of the Bengal Empire, Surat and Bengal especially. 

G. W. Cline , L.L.D., F.G.S. 



Abt. VIIL—social life in BENGAL FIFTy YEARS 

AGO, BY AN OLD INDIAN. 

(Continued from “ Calcutta Jieview,” October 1881.) 

III .— A t Play and in Sport, 

N O view of the times of which we write would bo complete 
without a glance at tlie amiiBeineuts and sports wiiich 
diverted the bygone people. Tliese amusements and sports were 
entered into most heartily by them, and sometimes took up, as will 
be seen, several days, and even weeks, to the exclusion of all but 
the most pressing business. On such occasions everything had 
to give way to them. Cutcherries were practically closed, 
country-produce neglected, and factories left to the care of 
gomaetahe. Not only did these sports and amusements lend a 
healthier hue to tho face, activity to the frame, and strength 
to the muscle, but they brought together in the happiest possible 
way the entire body of Europeans of a district, and sometimes of 
more districts than one, and imparted a healthier tone to the 
mind for business itself. Our fathers did not believe in tho 
present motto of “all work and no play," but they believed in 
a due admixture of both. Just as the schoolboy looks forward 
to his holiday, and makes the most of it when it comes ‘ so 
these early Anglo-Indians regarded and used their sports and 
pastimes, their tiger, buffalo, and ]>ig hunts, their races, and 
their balls. On grand oceasiuns, the invitiitious went out far and 
wide montliB bufurchand, and, a week or so before the event, people 
began to assemble, and new or umiccublomed faces, often famHiof 
and friendly ones, begun to be seen. 

Tiger and other hunts. 

To hunt and shoot the tiger, to destroy the great Bengal 
scourge and terror, rvas the must respectable, as it was the most 
dangerous but one (tlie Imffalo) sport. It presented all the 
features and afforded all the enjoyment of a prolonged rural 

{ )icaic, especially to the nun-combataiits—for often there were 
adles included in the party, especially on the grand occasions. 
There were ladies then willing to incur all the hardships of a 
campaign against tigers without the danger of actually going 
out to shoot them. The actual shooting and chances of being 
mauled by a brute were of coui'se reserved for the older auu 
younger Nimrods. From bagging birds, deer-shooting, buffalor 
hunting, and pig-sticklug, to be described further on, ladies were^ 
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of course, always absoiit, as these sports afforded nouo of the 
features of a picuic, aud were generally underlaken cither singly 
or ia small parties, liuutiug the hear and other mountain 
auimnis, on or near the snowy range, was not kiiowu in (hose 
days, aud, indeed, we had then uo Iliiiialayau countiy, except a 
very email part of Kuniaon to call our owu. Tiger-hunting 
used to bo either a hurried incident, or a grand prolonged 
amusement. The former may be dismissed in a few words. 
If one of the brutes was reported to be particularly near at baud, 
or accessible, any “ pale-faced” wariior who happened to be the 
first to get the news, furbished up his “Joe Uauton,” (” Manton” 
was great in sporting circles in those days, and “ W’eslley Richards” 
was only beginning to ac(|uiie that reputation which is still 
so justly great, while there were no breech-loaders), improvised an 
elephant from some corner—and elephants were more common 
in those times in private and native h.'inds—and started for 
the spot. Sometimes he proved successful, sometimes iiusnc- 
cessful; but we can hardly recollect an instance in wliich ho 
paid the penally of his life, if he succeeded in disposing of 
the ” b&fih," he never ceased, if he was a very young hand, to 
bring up all the thrilling incidents connected with the occasion, 
sometimes with extraordinary additions arising from a liheral 
imagination or a love of the marvellous, for at least a year after. 
If alone, he certaiidy had more genuine sport than if one of a 
large party. If there was no elephant near at hand, or the tiger 
could not he more openly secured, he had rcconr.-e to the maclian, 
or elevated seat in a tree near tbo observed haunt of the 
brute. There the ardent hunter sat, 01 lay, with lilies, guns, 
ammunition, and provender stores, till he secured the animal. 
In our opinion much of the early prestige of Englishmen in 
India was owing, not so much to their fair complexions and 
strange dress aud manners, as to their following this and other 
very dangerous sport The natives, Maboniedans aud Hindus 
alike, were accustomed to look on the tiger as a dreaded monster, 
and the latter even regarded him as divine ! To see these ruddy, 
white faced foreigners, even the youngest of thorn, going forth 
often single-handed to deal with such a brute, and regarding 
it in the light of a sport, or tumasha, struck them with 
amazement. They could not explain it, except on the sup¬ 
position that Engiishmen were bomething super-human. These 
l^lugle hunts after tigers have very much dropped off now, and 
we often, too, hear of accidents. Kot only have settlement and 
cultivation extended greatly, but the princely planter race has 
disappeared; the assistants at such factories us are left are of a 
different breed ; the civilians, too, have fallen off in this respect— 
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tiound in the trammels of red-tape they cannot help it~and 
tigers, t 00 | have retreated. 

The tiger hud his well known districts, where he had lived 
for generations with wife, family, and numerous feline conge* 
ners. In some parts he was as numerous as bees in a hiva One 
of the greatest of spring weather enjoyments was to look forward 
to the annua] tiger-shooting excursion. The chiefs of the party 
were the Sudder planter, wiiocame in for the lion's share of the cost, 
the Commissioner of the District or Division, and occasionally the 
Colonel of the regiment. Round these redoubted leaders, their 
younger fellows, assistants and subordinates ranged themselves, 
with not seldom visitors from distant places, even as far as 
Calcutta. Most of tlie details as regards the numerical strength 
of the party, the Indies composing the same, the route, the 
modes of transmission, tho dates of the start and assemblage, the 
number of elephants, and tho scene of operations, used to be 
fixed long beforehand in consultation, during morning or evening 
walks and rides, by the chiefs. Generally the planter, as 
well as providing elephants, bad to put every thing in 
right train. The Commissariat was under the charge of one; 
the arms and ammunition of another (though every one look¬ 
ed after this particular himself, with tho aid of his bearer" 
and chupprassie) ; a Quaitermaster General was appointed, 
and tents of the most comfoitable aiul even luxurious dimen¬ 
sions and makes wore forthcoming ; the ladies who were to accom¬ 
pany the party and keep it in perfect good humour throughout, 
were known, and everything went '*as meny as a marriage bell." 
Especially did iiew-comers enjoy the ))rospcct in anticipation. 
In lliese tiger insnts, both before and while they lasted, there was 
enough of both novelty and anticipation, and thus there wire 
all the elements of pleasure. There was an entire cessation and 
relief from woik. The change from the monotony of station 
life was in itself very great. Every day the same old roads and 
rides, and the same faces, though there was no such thing 
as ennui In those days in India, gave way to new country, pro¬ 
longed elephant rides, and a mode of life less artificial than or¬ 
dinary in its simplicity and freedom The weather, too, at such 
seasons tised to he all that could he wished. There was no 
fatigue in exertion, and no danger of sunstroke. The mode of 
life in tents was one that even the dweller in a palace might envy. 
Large in dimensions, often wlili several rooms, and even ver- 
anduhs and a bathroom ; comfortably funiUhed with cnmp-cots, 
chairs, tables and tee^oyn, and perhaps with some of Dickens’s or 
Lever’s earlier works, then just coming out, and numbers of Punch ; 
laid down with thick curpets or sutiingees ; they left little further 
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to be desired in the way of nccommodatinn. The discuftsion of 
the events of the day on further plans of the oainpidgii of tin even¬ 
ing round the dinner table, with playing of draughts and chess, 
and smoking without, were also so many things thrown in extra. 
Up early in the morning, before even cock-crow, shaved (thore 
was much shaving in those days), butliod and dressed, a substantial 
breakhist followed. Guns and arms were then brought out, 
elephants were saddled, and chupprnHsee.s ran about hit tier and 
tbitlier, At daylight the parly were all off. leaving tho tents 
in charge of the ladies, the servants, and the enmp-followers. 
On occasions ladles were not slow to get on tho elephants, too, 
and go through the entire day’s hunt. Generally mere than 
one got on one elojdiant, and the peon orenpied tho l)iick s- at 
of the howdnh^ with animnnition and provender Ktorea. (Jltins 
and rifles sto^d handy in front. The mnlunit then urged the 
elepljant, and the party went ofT in diflorent directions, some 
keeping together, and some getting away, neatly every white 
face covered with a broad sola h tt. When a tiger was siglil*»d, 
generally the most experienced hand present took the first Khot. 
Sometimes at very close qnartejs tho tiger madtj a hound nn to 
the bead of the elephant and succeeded in planting hisclawtj in 
the trunk or the head. The el(u»hant, however, know liow to 
receive the rnsb and cliarge of llio tiger, so a'^ to fling him off 
or place him at a disadvantage, so ns to he quickly ^'hot down 
from the party ])erclied above, or himself Hiirceed»^d in so mauling 
and stamping the life out of tlie tiger that there was little loft of 
him to shoot* When, houever, tho fdophant was now to the 
sport, and the tiger siicceedcil in getting on to his head, not 
only the life of the hut of tliose on tho liowduh, 

stood in consitlerahle jeopnnly, for he would become either un¬ 
governable in his eihuts to get rid of Ifis enemy, or start 
off at a furious pace through tho jungle, where often the branches 
of trees stood in the^ way of tho riders, and thi.s even after the 
tiger had been got lid of. Sometimes the vvihout had to use 
his heavy iron prod to bang the tiger off fclie elephant's head and 
his own person. On very rare occasion.s was the himself 

pulled off by the tiger; and on still rarer occa.slouB did the tiger 
Rucceed, by a \Yell-directod leap, in planting himself either 
right in front or in the midst of the group on the top, or 
in climbing up, when, if lie did not instantly meet with his (piietiia 
^ a well aimed ball or two, tho situation was one of extreme porih 
Very, seldom, however, has any vidor or mahout been ever seriously 
hurt or killed. The old and experienced civilian, or planter, sAz/Vari 
remained quite cool in the presence and midst of the greatest dau- 
ger, aad often preferred tq deal with the tiger at close quaitera 
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As tl»e day wore on and tho sun grew hotter, the party return¬ 
ed to quarters, and after a ^ood bath, betook theniBelves to a 
substantial tif&u, and tliereaftei' tliere was rest mid recreatipa 
for all except the cooks till the grand reunion at dinner in the 
evening, followed by tbo usual social chit-chat, &c. Dead tigers 
used generally to lie Kkinnc<l, mid the skin alone preserved by its 
destn>yGr as a trnpliy, the bulb^t marks liciug faithfully shown 
on tliese skins many years after. When the hunt was over, 
the tents, were sttuck and packed up, and the route back 
was tlic order. Returned to ilie station, every ono lived on the 
exploits and incidents of tlie hunt till tho next great occasion 
came on. 

Buffalo-Hunting, 


This wa«i probably the most dangerous of all the sports, was 
HOT often followed, and lias now, we believe, quite died out. Large 
pait ies were not mrub* up ti) kill a hull do, and only men of the 
coolest n^i’ve, or ia.t lier lerklos-. of lift*, wmit at this game. A herd 
of wihl liuilaloes ht*ing sighted (piictly h'eding in an <ipeu, or on the 
brink of a river, under the lead of a grand male, they were approach¬ 
ed on liorso back as noiselessly as possible and to as convenient 
a pmximity as tho natuie of tlio ground and cover admitted, 
when aim \vas taken at a vital part, and the shot which rang 
out was either the deiith-knell of the beast, or the signal to 
renioTnhtM' the ohl adage that ili'Crelion is the better part of 
Viiiour.’* Sometimes. lio\\e\er a Hicoiid sliot quickly followed the 
first, and pioved etVeoiual. But if not, tho male at once charged 
his (Miemy uith his enormous Inuns, while the females scampered 
away in a liody. Being on horstdiaek, the daring sportsman 
lunl to koej) much to the njion, and, unless tho horse was 
80 lleet. a** to leave his pursuer far hohiml, or the career of the lat¬ 
ter was cut short by his >tn !mili failing from loss of blood, or by a 
shot fiom another sfiortsman ; or if the nature of the ground 
nlfonled a d(^xtrous retreat, the hunter hecivme the hunted, and a 
scene ensued which would he laugh inspiring were it not one that 


involved his very IHo. Making arapiil luontal oalcalatioii howfuaiiy 
minutes more and hi.s mortal enemy would ho dowm on him, 
wilh the hearing and position of trees, he had quickly to rein in 
and gel nil' his hmse, and make for tlin nearest tree, and climb it. 
The hnniilo, liow^’ver, would nol he thus baulked of Ids revenge. 
After a moment s atop in Ids gallop, to take in tho trajisactiou 


which had . just passed hefore him, ho w^mld madly till up to tho 
tree, toss about his horii.s, snort, and look up, mnl show every sign 

of ungovemahlo rnue and furv. In a case that occurs to us the 


single huulcr was hesie»ged up in a tree liy a detenniued buffalo 
for a day and a night. TLh iufuiiaiod 'beast every now and then' 
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looked up (the bunted hunter looking down on him and grimly 
holding on), and then ciiarged the tre«. At length, thoroughly 
tired out, the beast left tlie next morning, after makinurone more 
final charge. When he saw the coast qiiite clear, the hunter 
dismounted, laid hold of his horse, which had not wandered 
away, and gnlbped home. His cam spoaa, for he was married, 
never allowed him to go after a Imfialo again. The horns of the 
animal formed the hunter’s trophy after a successful venture, and 
we have seen some hums the size of which will hardly be credited. 

Pig Sticking, 

Rg Sticking was probably the most exciting, if not the most 
dangerous, kind of sport in those days. It was pursued on hors^* 
back, and with loaded spoars, and sometimes used to he atteiuhd 
with accidents. It required a good ruler, a strong arm, and a good 
steady aim with the spear, and wiis generally preferred by tlie 
younger members of the sporting community, principully tlie 
planter’s assistaiits, to any other sport. A immi»er of native-iuadc 
spears, with bundles from Hve to or seven feet loivj, of 3Mung 
tough hainhoo, anti Imiivily Itiadoti at the top, as a balance and 
to drive home the tinust, were always kept, ready. Shaip and 
brigtit, they were formidable weapons, and used soineti nes 
to be brought into play in iho local land-figliis, or (iijlits leearding 
land with tieiglibouriiig zoinindara. Wlien such a spear was diiveu 
in, or delivered with full force, by a powerful arm, into a vital 
part, while ridiug past the hunted boar, tiio beast was geiiernlly 
placed hora de combat. There us«'d to bo more than one gener¬ 
ally engaged in a pig-sticking match The hunt having been 
determined on, the tiders set out each with several spears and 
with such dogs as could be mustered. When the wild boar bad 
been roused, the riders went after him, and on riding past iiim, 
digged into him with the sptuir. WImn he was thus wounded, the 
dogs generally fastened on to liim, and ended him. But it was 
not alwaj's such an easy matter to deal witli him. Often the first 
.thrust ouly served to iiifuricate him, and, if the rider was not 
particularly quick and active in eludiug him, be made an infuriat¬ 
ed rush, which, unless citecked by another well-planted thrust, 
usually ended in the horse’s foot or side being ripped up, and 
horse and rider both brought dowu to the ground. Tlie rider 
then had to save Ins own skin and on foot, A few dogs at 
such a time proved invaluable auxiliaries, though many a fine 
animal has met his death wound from a wounded boar. The 
enormous curved tusk, pointed and sharp, would do its work 
most effectually wlierever it was brought to bear, and the short 
poweiful neck of the boar would whrk with a will^ the little 
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eyes shooting out unmitigated wrath. Just as in tlgor-buntSi the 
akin of the l)riite rewarded tlie Anglo-Indian Nimrod, so here 
the tu^kd constituted iiia trophy. Pig-sticking was the occasion 
of many a reunion of bachelor planters and their assistants. 

Deer-8hootivg. 

The Deer, it may be observed, is a far more graceful and harm- 
less animal than any previously mentioned, and yet its siiooting 
Hometiiiies was not qniie easy, and sninetiDies even dangerous. Deer 
may ho found of various kinds and diff'rent sizes in many parts. 
Two varieties however—a sinall, and a very large one—are, or were, 
to he met with in Bengal, the larger variety being rarer often in 
woods and jungles ; they may Ire found at eai'ly dawn, coming down 
to the hank of a river to drink. Their peculiar cry or call, loo, can¬ 
not be mistaken. The sportsman had to rise very early for this sport, 
long before day-break, and clad In a real bunting suit, get to the 
deerhannis, and stalk along nil he got his game down. Deer are 
not found many togoihi-r, and a fine branching male, which can fur¬ 
nish a trophy in a good pair of horns, is not usually met with, and 
is therefore reckoned u prize. There is much gentle exciteiiieut lu 
deer-sliooting, and little danger to lilc or liinh, unless the animal 
lif.ais down ou you and knocks you over with his horns, l)efore he 
falls over himself. Unlike tiger, .and other wild animals which 
are hunted, the flesh of tlie deer appears afterwards on the table, 
and a “ haunch of venison” { though not prime”) was no rarity 
on many an Indian table in the times of which wo write. 
Most of the leading houses in those times could show numerous 
hunting trophies of deeis’ antlers, boat’s tusks, biififalo horns, 
and tiger and leopard skins. Siicb tiojthies of sport and prowess 
are seldom now seen in the inofussil, unless as reuiuauts of a 
bygone age. 

India teems with birds affording excellent eating. The larger 
swamps and morasses, away from towns sometimes abound with 
them :—partridge, quail, water-hens, pheasant, plover, wild duck, 
flamingoes, and a variety of other migratory birds. The sky used 
to bo streaked with long lines of these migratory birds, pursuing 
their flight from morning till evening, often fur weeks together. 
They often settled on the hanks of swamps, and thus afforded sport. 
Water dogs were necessary in such bird-sport, and a good deal of 
wading in water had sometimes to be gone through. The sports¬ 
man, fortified with an early substantial breakfast, with a powder and 
a spirit flask slung over his shoulders, the former handy, and shot 
belt eitlier round his waist, or also over his shoulder, with cans, 
wadding, and other necessaries, shouldered his favourite “Joe 
Mauluu” or “ Westley Richards,” and, calling his dogs, nal|ind 
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forth, Bonietimea by himself, sometimes with a companion, and 
generally returned with a very good bag. 

The Races. 

The races, how well we remember thorn I Thoy were not the 
humdrum, raatter-of-courso, soulleps, occurrcucos, that we have seen 
obtaining at a later day. With changes in other things, in the very 
constitution and innteiial of European society, it cannot ho expected 
that racing nlono slumld have renmined nnaiFcctcd, Tlio real 
enjoyment of racing, like that of spoiling, is a thing of the p:ust and 
“Ichahod” is written over most of the old racc-conrsea of Bengal. 
Here, too, it w’as the Independent element in the Kuropeau commu¬ 
nity AVho Bet the cxam])lo and led the way in this fine old 
English sport. They had the finest animals, (iften Arabs of high 
breed and valuo, and llie other concomitants ess- ntial to sncceas, sncli 
as spirit, cash, &c., though they were always ahly seconded hy 
the civdiau element. Civilians, however, seldom posscs'ied good 
bornes, perhaps not deeming it woith their while to own them 
when the}’ might ho removed far away, and still oftener 
lacking tlie mean.s. Ycl there were several hrighi exeeptious. 
The race-course of Iho station ran round a splendid, park like 
plain, a couple of miles out of town. In the, centre of whicli thero 
Avere some Hindu temples suriounded hy n clump of liees, atul 
also a slight el(*vation. In length, the coinse was nearly two 
miles; and the stand was Hituated at the entrance to tho grounds 
from the to'wu side; near tlic stand were tlio weighing ground, 
&c. Tho hot Aveather hoing unfavorable to lioili man and horse 
for racing, it came off ahvavs in the cold season, and as Scotch- 
men predmuinated, on the week following New Yeai's day in 
January. This was the race week," and used to ho the most 
Stirling, and generally most important in the Avhole year. Balls 
preceded and followed it. Eor months preceiling tho races 
formed a principal sulject of conversation, uieeiiiigs came off 
at which racing matteis were di.scns«ed, and prelunin.aries 
arranged and fixed on. Races Avero chosen, and ovonts deter¬ 
mined, and training l»egan early. Stewards, t’tc, were appoint¬ 
ed, and wealthy natives hiductd to join hy high example and 
pereuasion. In Home cases those natives acquired in this way a fainU 
llarily with free and easy English manuers and ways which stood 
them in good stead in after life. 

During the eventful week, tho stands Avhich was usually 
deserted, had chairs placed in it; temporary slaidos were run up 
near it, for the accommodation of the racers; the weighing ground 
Avas enclosed, and coiTee-stalls, wliero a tluiving business used 
to be done every moruiug at four auuus a cup, were put up 
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and supplied with the materials of early refreshments by 
private contraclors. Tiio last event at the close of the week 
w.is, generally, a ImrdU; race, hi which iho more Julventnrons spirits 
used to coiit«'nt1, and wliich Koineliines teriainated wii.h one or 
more falls, and sonn*linv*s wdtii a seiious accident The more 
weighty events <»f the previous days used to he varied with 
such light things as a liack race of native tats ridden hy their 
owners, generally the most stiikingly comical of all the races. 
To sec these tats, vsometiinos as lean as Don Quixote’s Rosinante, 
and ridden often hy native lads who had to hold on with both 
hands, furnished a great dial of laughter. There used to he also 
chf-root races, in which the succe.s?ilul rider had to bring in 
a lighted cheront at the end ; and races in which the winner 
was ho who arriveil the last! rrofossioual European jockeys rode 
iu tho priucipal events. 

Ihdh* 

Many opportunities were inadc or found for balls, dinner 
parties, and other such festive occasions. Dinners and bachelors’ 
lunches have beiui deserihed in another place, as well as the 

major picnic oxciiisioiis which came off under tho pretext of 

tiger sliouting. The minor picnics geneinlly restiicted them¬ 
selves to a few ladies and gentlemen, and soiuetiincs younger 
folk, who spent tlie day in stmic fn-edoni at one or otlier of 
the ruins or piclure'ipio spots which for more than a mile sur¬ 
rounded the old native city. There were the annual station 

hall, the Christmas ball, the race hall, tiie military and civi¬ 
lian balls, the planters’ hall, and other halls. 'J’he .annual ball 
used to ho by goneial suiiscription, for the expen.scs for a 
cliampaune suppei were coiiftiderahlo lu those daj'S, The Christ¬ 
mas hall sometimoa used to he merged into the annual station 
ball, and soineliines not, especially when there were a number 
of new ladies ])resGnt. The race hall, given hy the Race Com¬ 
mittee, came oil after the race week, ami generally commanded the 
largest attendance. Tlie jilauteis’ hall, given hy one or more 
planters, happened either before or after tlie indigo season. These 
were all occasions when all tho out stations w'cro represented. 
Tlie civilian and military halls were given hy the civilians 
and the military, wdio, iu thi.H respect, w'itli the phiiners 
fotight a triangular festive combat. There was no Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal then, but subsequently, when he appeared 
on tho scene, whenever he happened to arrive at the station 
about once every two years or so, a ball was got up in his honor 
by the principal rcsitlcuts. 

At these balls, of course, only the Upper Ten, the three sets'* 
figured. Ladies, being few, used to be got from very great 
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distances, and were generally found to make the sacrifice. The 
stately quadrille, the gay waltzes, and country dances, were in 
vogue in tiiose days, and no one had even beard of a polka. At 
about 8 or 9 P.M. the ball opened ; at about 11 or 11^ P.M. there 
was the adjournment to the BUf)per. When it was over, generally 
in about an hour, dancing was resumed to the strains of the 
military band, lent for the occasion by the (Colonel, and continued 
by the more youthful members of the party to the small hours of 
the morning. 

Conclusion, 

We have taken a glance at the days gone by and contrasted them 
with the present, what is most marked in these degenerate times is 
the loss of individual freedom and play. Everything is set hard and 
fast within rules and red-tape. The man who would do anything 
roust go out of the service to do it,—nay, the influence of a degener¬ 
ate age follows him even there, and checks and hinders all free growth. 
Men are being dwarfed down like Japanese plants, all round, 
or are being born dwarfed. What will be the end of the present 
state of things in—say, a century? Shall we attempt a prediction 
from what we see around us ? The natives will simply rise to a 
level with the Europeans, the latter dwarfed and restricted, the 
former puffed out and swollen ; power and rule will tlieu come 
to 1)6 almost evenly divided between the black and the wliite 
" brothers, ’’-rand the natural result of the vast uunieiical super¬ 
iority of the former will lie seen in tlioir entirely displacing the 
latter. Our Empire in the East will then have departed. First 
we were unjust to our own poorer Europeans and East Indians, 
regarding, them as lower than the Hindus and Maliomediin.s. 
Next we forced on the natives the merest externals of an e»lu- 
cation and a civilisation which no Oriental people will ever 
accept in its essence and entirety,—not even the Parsecs and Jews 
who are the most progressive of the races of Asia, much less 
the Hindus and Maliomedaus. Who hut a mad man can ever 
hope to make Englisiimen of such materials? And now, the 
natural result is that the native mind has ]o.st that reverence and 
respect for us, as for a superior race, which has lieen the “ divinity 
which hedged us in" so long. The breaking out into external 
roanifestatiuns of the changes going on within, cannot he very 
far o£ 
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T he capture of Kandahar was followed on the 4tb October 
by that of Herat, after a battle outside the city in which Ayub's 
forces were totally defeated. Ayub himself is officially reported 
to have taken refuge in Persian territory, and active oppositioa 
to the Ameers authoiity appears to have almost entirely subsided. ‘ 
The cessation of anxiety on account of the affairs of Af¬ 
ghanistan has left the Government of India free to devote all 
its energies to questions of domestic policy, and the past three 
months have witnessed distinct and detailed pronouncements of 
Lord Ripon’s views in almost every hranch of the administration. 
The financial, tlie educational, the municipal, and the agricultural 
policy of the Government liave all formed the subjects of separate 
minutes, the views enunciated displaying, in each case, a marked 
advance. impression that hud grown up during the earlier 

days of the i(iew regime, that quietob non movere was to be its 
guiding principle, and that the policy of masterly inactivity was to 
be extended from foreign to domestic affairs, has been succeeded by 
a doubt whether it is uot embarking in too multifarious, if not too 
ambitious, a programme. 

If, however, the various minutes that have been recorded on 
the great questions it has determined to take in hand> are examin¬ 
ed, it will be found that in no case is there any indication of 
either innovation or precipitancy. The policy to be pursued is 
in every instance a development of established principles, and 
for the most part, of principles that have already been proved in 
practice and endorsed by the verdict of public opinion. 

To take the financial policy embodied in the minute of Septem¬ 
ber last. The measures of decentralisation comprised in it are 
simply an extension of the scheme tentatively initiated by Lord 
Mayo in 1870. 

Under Lord Mayo's scheme the local Governments had certain 
Leads of expenditure made over to them, along with the corres¬ 
ponding receipts and a fixed subsidy estimated to cover the differ¬ 
ence between the two. Any surplus that might arise was to be at 
their disposal, while, on the other hand, they were to make good 
any deficit. This scheme was extended in 1877 as regards all 
the Governments except that of Madras, by assigning to them 
certain additional heads of income along with the responsibility 
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for local and provincial works. Tlie agreements under which 
these arrangements were made, have either expired, or would 
have expired in the current year. Under the now arraugementi 
which is to come into force throughout the country from the 
commencement of the financial year 1882-83, the system of 
fixed subsidies will cease, and in its stead each province will 
have made over to it a certain proportion of the land revenue 
collected within its limits. At the same time ail but a few heads 
of expenditure and revenue, are to be made over either wholly 
or in part to the local Governments. A further change is that, 
whereas, under the previous arrangements, the Supreme Goveru- 
-ment reserved to itself the right to modify its grants in case of 
severe fiscal pressure, such as might arise from a failure of the 
opium revenue, war or famine, it has now pledged itself to make 
110 call on the local Governments except in the case of disaster 
80 abnormal as to exhaust the Imperial reserves and resources, 
and nocessitate a suspension of tite entire machinery of public 
improvement throughout the einpiie. At the same time the local 
Governments will be bound,^ on their side, to meet their own 
famine requirements, witliin certain limits determined by the 
extent of their resources. Provincial resources, runs the llesolutiou 
“consist of (1) current income during the period of distress; 
(2) accumulated savings of past years, in excess of the ordinary 
* working balance*; and <3) the margin of provincialised income 
over expenditure in normal years, wiiich is the Provincial 
Government’s profit on the contract available for public improve¬ 
ments. Upon these, provincial responsibility will be enforced 
in proportion to their nature. The first should be entirely ex¬ 
hausted. every avoidable expense in every department being 
retrenched, and the Public Works grants being applied to 
famine ivorks to the very utmost possible. The second should 
be drawn upon to two-thirds only of their total amount. The third 
will, in the first place, be made liable to whatever extent may 
be necessary, in addition to the ordinary Fuhlic Works grants, 
for the completion of works begun as relief woiks under the 
pressure of famine. In cases where no such need for completion 
remains after a famine, this third resource will l>e chargeable up 
to one-fourth, at most, for payment of interest of Imperial loans 
(if any) which have been raised to meet the excess cost of that 
famine in the Province.” 

In the years 1870-80, and 1880-81 the local Governments were 
called upon to contribute ^670,000 in the aggregate towards the 
cost of me Afghan war, and this sum the Supreme Government pro¬ 
mises, in the event of a sufficient surplus accruing in the current 
year, to re-imburse. The advantage of the new system is that^ on 
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the one hand, the loeal Govemments ^ill be aa far as possible reliev-^ 
ed from all uncertainty about their future resources, while, on 
the other, they will acquire a direct interest in the most important 
item of imperial revenue collected by them. 

Coustautaneously with these important changes the local Govern¬ 
ments are exhorted to follow the example of decentralisation 
thus set them and inaugurate more liberal systems of self-govern¬ 
ment by making over to properly constituted local agencies a 
cousidcruble portion of the provincial revenues, to be expended 
on such brunches of administration as may be most conveniently 
entrusted to their control. With this view they are invited 'to 
undertake a careful scrutiny of Provincial, Local, and Municipal 
accounts, with the view of ascertaining (1) what items of receipt 
and charge can be transferred from * Provincial' to ^ Local* 
heads, for adiniuistration by (Joinniiltees comprising non-ofEcial, 
and wherever possible, elected meml)ers. and what items already 
^ Local * but not so administered, might suitably be so; (2) what 
redistribution of items is desirable in order to lay on Local and 
Municipal bodies those which are best understood and appreciat¬ 
ed by tlie people; {3) whiit measures^ legislative or otherwise, 
are necessary to ensure more local self-government. Incidentally 
to the scniiiiiy they will probably notice, and might carefully 
consider, (4). \v«ays of equalizing local and municipal taxation 
throughout the Einpiie, checking severe or unsuitable imposts, 
and fuvouiiug forms most in accordance with popular opinion 
or sentiment." 

The views of the Government of India regarding Municipal 
Government have found further expieSMOii in a letter to the 
Government of Bengal according sanction to the bill to amend 
the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act. and in more than one 
of the addresses delivered by the Viceroy to Municipal bodies 
during his late tour iu Upper ludia. The tendency of these 
views is towards the extension to Municipalities in practice of 
the fullest liberty of action or iu action compatible witb tke 
law, except iu those extreme cases in which public interests of 
paiaiuount importance would sutTer seriously from noB-interfer- 
ence. Hitherto the practice has been to let Municipalities havn 
their own way only where the Local Government feels little or 
no interest in their decisions, in all other cases either official pres¬ 
sure has been brought to boar to secure a favourable vote, or the 
Muuicipal Commissioners have been given plainly to understand 
that an adverse vote would he followed by Government intervention. 

The main occasion of tbis declaration of the Government of In^ia 
in favour of a more tolerant and liberal course of action has been 
the inclusion in the Calcutta Act, already referred to^ of a provi^n 
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enabling the local Government to compel the Municipality to 
extend the water supply to certain portions of the Suburbs. 
While assenting to the Bill, the Viceroy, remarks on this poiut 
that it is not without hesitation that he ^'accords his consent 
to an enactmeut which interferes, even upon justitiable grounds, 
with the free noMon of the Municipality of Calcutta in a matter 
properly falling within its legitimate functions. Having regard to 
the great iniportance attaching to the development of municipal 
and other Muiilar institutions in India, it appears to the Gover¬ 
nor-General most desirable to avoid, as far as possible, taking 
any step wbicb may have the appearance of arresting the growth 
of such institutions, or of unduly restricting their lilierty of 
action. In making these remarks, he is not forgetful of the 
fact that municipal bodies may not always arrive at correct con¬ 
clusions, and that their mode of transacting business may at 
times delay the prompt execution of important measures of local 
improvement. Proceedings of this kind naturally have the 
effect of dissatisfying the Executive Ooveiniricnt, on which rests 
the ultimate restiousibility of providing for the legitimate wants 
of the people, and which therefore may reasonably feel itself 
impelled to interpose for the purpose of forcing the municipal 
authorities concerned to recognise, and act up to, their proper 
obligations. Such interference is doubtless in some cases una¬ 
voidable ; but it is none the less desirable that, in dealing with 
the shortcomings of local representative bodies, all possible 
patience and forbearance should be shown. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the introduction of municipal institutions into India 
is only of comparatively recent date, and that, even in England, 
where such institutions are of long growth, and are consonant 
with the habits of the people, many instances might be adduced 
from the records of Town Councils and other local bodies, not 
only in the past, but also in the present day, of proceedings little, 
if at all, less open to criticism than the most noticeable of the 
cases which have given ground for complaint in this country. 

But although in the opinion of the Governor-General municipal 
and other local bodies in India have exceptional claims to be 
treated with patience and consideration, he does not wish to 
imply that there should be no limit to the extent to which such 
bodies should be allowed to abuse their powers, or neglect tlieir 
duties ; and he readily admits that the case of a large city, such 
as Calcutta, which is surrounded by important suburbs under 
separate municipal management, is one which, as has been shown 
by 6X{^rience in England, is especially difficult to deal with, and 
in which therefore legislative interference may at times be not 
only warrantable, but indispensable. His Excellency does not 
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desire to enter into the discussions ^vliicli have taken place re¬ 
garding the water-supply of Calcutta and the Suburbs, nor does 
he wish bis action in assenting to the present Bill to be inter¬ 
preted us condemnatory of the views of those gentlemen who 
opposed it. tin thinks it sufficient to say that, after a careful 
consideration of all the circumstances, it seems to him clear that 
the water required for the wants of the Town aiid Suburbs 
sliould be supplied fiotii the same source, and managed on the 
same system. In order to cairy out such a scheme, however, the 
conflicting interests of the separate municipal bodies concerned 
must bo reconciled, and the plan of placing the Government of 
Bengal in tlie position of an arbitrator in the matter of water- 
supply between the Town of Calcutta and the Suburbs seems 
both a reasonable and convenient one. At the same time the 
Governor-General is decidedly of opinion—and he trusts that 
this opinion will be shared by llis Honor the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor—that the local Government should refrain from exercising 
the powers conferred by section 15 of the Bill, unless it should 
be clearly shown that a satisfactory arrangement for the joint 
waier-supply of the Town and Suburbs cannot be otherwise se¬ 
cured. it should also be clearly understood that the burdens of 
the Calcutta rate-payers are not to be increased owing to the 
extension of the water-system to any of the environs of the 
Town.*’ 

There is much to be said in favour of this policy. The very 
basis of self-government is liberty of action, and any limi¬ 
tation of that liL>erty should apply, not to the choice to be made, 
but to the sulject matter iu respect of which the option is 
grunted. To give men the power of voting fur or against a certain 
course of action, and at the same time to put pre.'^sure on them 
to vote one way or the other, is scarcely calculated to develop 
in them a sense either of their owm responsibility, or of respect 
for the honesty of their rulers. 

In liis speech to the Municipal Committee at Delhi, the 
Viceroy spoke at length on the same topic and in a similar 
spirit. ** 1 am very well aware/’ he said, “ that such a work as 
that of developing seif-goverument iu a country like this most 
necessarily be a gradual woik ; that it must be carried out in 
one way iu one part of this great Peninsula, and in another way 
in auothet ;—that one poiliou of the country may be more fit 
for the ^Yide application of the principles of self-government than 
another; but the object of that resolution was to call public 
and official attention to the great importance of the principle 
itself) and to mark emphatically the desire of the Government 
that every effort should be made to afford it all that development 
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and extension which the special circumstances of each localitT 
might render possible. I look upon the extension of self- 
government as the best means at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the present time for promoting and extending 
the political education of the people of this country. I have 
no doubt that there are in India, just as there are in England, 
municipal bodies that are not always wise, that are sometimes 
found to obstruct measures of importance, and possibly, even 
seriously to neglect their duties, I very well recollect, a good 
many years ago, the late Lord Palmerston, who, as you know, 
was a great English minister, telling the House of Commons, 
when he was advocating sanitary reform, that there was always 
in every town in England a clean party and a dirty party^— a party 
that was in favour of a good water-supply and good drainage, 
and a party opposed to measures of tiiat kind. 1 have not the 
least doubt, that tliere is a clean party and a dirty party in the 
towns and cities of India, and 1 can quite understand that 
to men znalous for improvement, it may often be trying to 
to see important schemes calculated to confer great benents on 
a large community postponed, or marred, or laid aside, from 
ignorance, or apathy, or ioditTerence. Hnt I may venture to 
say to those who may be not unuaturally impatient at such 
untoward occurrences, that they should not let their impatience 
run away with them to the extent of allowing them to obstruct 
or abandon the principle of self-government. Patience is neces¬ 
sary in the beginning of all things ; it is necessary in the con¬ 
duct of all public affairs, especially where a more or less nu¬ 
merous body of men have been brought together, and 1 would 
ask those whose favourite schemes may be thwarted or opposed, 
to remember that the establishment, development, and practical 
working of self-government is in itself a great benefit to the 
country; that it is not only an end to be pursued, but a 
great object of political education to be attained, and therefore 
we may well put up with disappointment and annoyance.iather 
than sweep away those institutions which are calculated in the 
end, as they become better understood and as the people become 
more accustomed to work them, to confer large benefits upon 
the community iu general. Gentlemen, I therefore desire, .and my 
colleagues desire with me, to see the powers and independ¬ 
ence of local bodies increased and extended as opportunity may 
offer. We desire to see the principle of election extended where 
it may be po^ible, although we are well aware that we can only 
proceed gruually and tentatively in that direction.’" 

The true policy of the Government seems to be to restrict 
the control of Municipalities to such matters as can be entrusted 
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to them with a fair degree of confidence, and, having done so, 
to give them the utmost possible discretiou witbia those limits. 
Where they oaanot be trusted to decide rightly, or where the 
consequences of error would be so serious that it would be op¬ 
posed to public eutrusts to encounter the risk of their deciding 
wrongly^ they should not be invited to decide at all. 

On the question of State education, the views of the Govern¬ 
ment have not l»een expressed with so much detail. Enough, 
however, is known to indicate that it has decided on a consider¬ 
able extension of the means of primary iustriiction, while it is 
disposed to reduce within much narrower limits the existing 
ex]>enditure of public money on the higher education of the 
well-to-do classes. A strong Committee is about to sit in Calcutta 
to consider the question of a complete reorganisation of this 
branch of tlie administration ; hut any change that may he in¬ 
troduced will probably be gradual in its opciation. Of all 
subjects, next to taxation, this is, perhaps, the one which excites 
the greatest amount of feoJing among the upper section of the 
native community, especially in Bengal, whore the Babu lias 
come to look upon the free education of his cliildreu in the 
Euglibh language as part of the duty of the Government, and 
opposition to any extensive reduction of the expenditure uuder 
this head will probably l)e both vigorous and widespread. 

The subject of education for the cbildieu of the poorer classes 
of Europeans and Eurasians has also formed the subject of a 
Minute distinguished as much by its sympatlietic tone as by the 
thouglitfulness and liberality of tbc scheme described in it. 

The interval between the Simla and Calcutta seasons has been 
utilised by the Viceroy for the purpose of a tour of portions of 
Upper India and Haj[>utana, the places visited including Delhi, 
Agra, Jeypore, Amber, Ajmir, Chittor and Benares. liis Excel¬ 
lency's reception was every where of the most enthusiastic 
description, and in Rajputana was marked by a maguificeut 
display of barbaric pomp, combined with lavish hospitalit 3 \ The 
various ceremonials gone through scarcely call for description 
here. Of the addresses delivered, all that need be said is that 
they were marked by more than the usual cordiality on the one 
side and on the other by a warmth of sympathy which cannot 
fail to win for Lord Ripoo an exalted place in the estimation of 
the chiefs and people who were their recipients. 

One of the first acts of the Government since its arrival in 
Calcutta has been the publication of a Resolution^ bearing date 
December 8tb, on the organisation of Agricultural Departments 
in India. The main object of these Departments, which will be 
under the provincial administrations, will be the canying out 
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of the pro^amme sketched in the Report ‘of the Famine Commis* 
siou, i. e. FivBily .—More complete and systematic ascertaining and 
rendering available of the statistics of vital, agricultural and 
economic facts for every part of India in order that Qovernment 
and its officers may always be in possession of an adequate 
knowledge of the actual condition of the country, its population^ 
and resources. 

Secondly .—The general improvement of Indian agriculture 
with the view of increasing the food-supply auti general resources 
of the people. 

Thirdly .—Better and prompt organization of famine relief 
whenever the actual approach of famine may he indicated by 
the statistical information. 

Pending the full consideration hv the locid (Jovernments of the 
Draft Famine Code prepared by the CommisHiouers, the third 
of these subjects will, however, be held in abeyance. The data 
for carrying out the second item in the programme have yet to 
be uscerraiiie<l. It is to tbefiist p diit aecoidingly that tlie attention 
of the Departtneuts will be immediately contined, “consideration 
being primarily given to the development of u permanent organ¬ 
isation in each province of such a chanicter as may be most 
compatible with existing administrative arrangements, with the 
view of confiding to it the execution of those measures which 
may be required for the maintenance of a thorough system of 
agricultural inquiry.” 

The collection of agricultural statistics, the investigation of 
local conditions, with a view to ascertaining wliat special obstacles 
exist to agricultural improvement and by what means they can 
be most readily removed, will be the earliest work to be under¬ 
taken, the broader questions of general improvement being 
deferred till the analysis already indicated has been completed. 

As far as possible, the work of the Department will be car¬ 
ried out through the agency of existing estahlishnieute, the 
settlement estahlisliments, being utilised for the purpose wherever 
available, and tlie resolution impresses on the local Governments 
the necessity of securing the co-operation of native gentlemen 
who are interested in Indian AgricuUnre and acquainted with 
its details, as well as the European community of planters and 
landlords. 1 he resolution concludes by thus summing up the 
views of the Government 

The views of the Government of India may be summed up by 
saying that the foundation of the work of an Indian Agricultural 
Department should be the accurate investigation of facts with the 
view of ascertaining what administrative course is necessary to 
preserve the stability of agricultural operations. It is desired, 
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therefore that the new departments should be so constituted m to 
cive the fullest effect to this policy. Tl.e primary efforts of the 
nenartments should, when established, be devoted to the organiza¬ 
tion of a»ricultiiral inquiry, which has been shown to comprise 
the duties of cau"inq tlie stability of agricultural operations m 
every pavt of a province, of classifyin j the areas of the province 
accordinor to the results of careful-luve ligation, and of deciding 
what method o'^ administrative treat uent is suitable to each, so a» 
to maintain agricultural opei .tions up to tbe bighest standard of 
pffieienev possible under present coiid lions. Jjrom a system of 
.rSJLj; tln.s ,vm follow the grad...l 

dPvelonineut of a'rcultural irnproveine it in Us manifold variety, 
•irul tbe Governmi-nt of India will bo satisHetl. if, on tlie first consti- 
‘intiou of an aariciilttnal Dcpailment, the organisation of agri- 
™l «rU.hr^l. l.l«c..l i» <1.0 he,„l» of effioiel. to 

wiiom nniy^ be^committed tbe subsequent preparation of carefully 
considered proposals for aoricultiiral improvement. 

iP/ie lulh December ISSl. 


POSTCIlIPr. 

T nR only event of importaiico that lias occurred since the 
above^was wiitteu, has been the visit of Lord Ripon to- 

T?*iii<>ooii anti t>ii 1 mt*iii• , 

Toaviiit' Calcutta iu the Goveriimciit steamer remisscrim on 

tbe nth mstaiit. Ills Kxcfllency aiitl suite reached Raugoou on the 
90,1, and alter remaining ibeie six days, proceeued on the 
^fiib’ to iMoulmem. Tim leeeptioi. at both places most warm, 
and the impiessioii piodiiced on Lmd Kipon by tbe country and 
ueonlc appears to have been a very pleasing one „ „ i 

^ 11 is Excellency is expected to rtiuiii to Calcutta on the 2nd 

proximo. 

Vecemhev Sist, ISSl. 
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NO- CXLYII I. 


Art. I— the INDIAN SERVICES. 

T UGETE Veneresj Cupidinesque. Let all things gay and 
graceful mouru the untimely loss of Ali Baba ! Had be 
lived long enough, the subject of the present paper might 
have found a fitter draughtsman: one who could tell truth laugh¬ 
ing, and utter useful commonplaces in his own original and striking 
inaiiner-{— Difficile est proprii communia dicerel Possibly his 
picture would not liave been all light and sweetness. Readers 
of his Txoetdy-oixe Days will recollect such passages as the 
following :— 

“Reams of hiccoughing platitudes lodged in the pigeon-holes 
of the Home Office by all the gentlemen clerks and gentlemen 
farmers of the world cannot mend this ; while the Indian villager 
has to maintain the glorious phantasmagoria of an imperial policy ; 
while he has to support legions of scarlet soldiers^ golden chnpras- 
sies, purple politicals, and green commissions ; he must remain 
th«i hunger-stricken, over-driven phantom that he is.” 

Yet after all due allowance had been made for whimsical exag¬ 
geration and pleasant pautagruelisni ; after the poetical Viceroy, 
the unloaded Commander-in-Chief, the “long shore Governors,” 
the bi-mundaue Archdeacon and the rest, had been discounted, 
there would doubtless have been left a residuum of real merit and 
of good honest labour that would have resisted ridicule and sur¬ 
vived in the crucible of satire. It is impossible to believe that so 
acute an observer, so manly a thinker ns Mr. Aberigh-Mackay 
could have intended to play the part of Smelfungus, who went 
from Dan to Beersheba and found all barren. He must have 
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meant to acknowledge that great warahnd l}een sometimes waged, 
great pnhlio works somewhoro constructed, in British India ; that 
tl)e peace had been kept, and life and property inotected, to a 
degree not nsual in Eastern cotinnies. In one of his ])aper 8 he 
went 80 far as to represent a District Judge as a man who went 
about, pliilandcring in giay kid gluves. and ui\ly lo<»Uod into liia 
court in his perdiiSj r*> baudv lejiartt^cs wiih the Har, Yet 

he must have known tliat jiiMU-e the District. Judge there was 
a High Court to whicli he had to suljinit qiiarteily statements i»f 
the business before him, and of the number of oays which he 
devoted to it. 

But All Baba is gone ; and it will be many a long 5^car before 
the [ndian services agiiin meet with a pen so fit to deserihe tlicir 
merits and their drawbacks. A foreign traveller once said of the 
lulersof Anglo-Imlia that they were just, hut not amiable; in 
which sentence ( whether intentionally or not ^ ho sounded a high 
note of praise. It was Dr. Johnson's matun' experience of Ids 
countrymen that tlioy were loss ju^t than he had supposed when 
young, but more genen^us. If the foreign Administiatm- of India 
really reverses this finding, it must iio because, while intercourst^ 
with undeveloped tubes and races loads to some aiisieiity fd' feel¬ 
ing er of manner, yet the 8 ( nsc nf gieat responsibilities siimulatos 
to a correspomling earnestnes.'> in flic diseban*#* of duty. Over all, 
and apart from this, it is a historical fact tliat the s*u’vice.s have, 
at all times hitherto comprised among their ranks a select few 
of whose soaring aims and sp<Tifio gordus tlicv have made such a 
standard as has teinle<l to keep their tone and their traditions upon 
a lofty level. 

Such men have not alwavs found glory—which indeed is nob an 
English ideal—the salt of the earth sfimetiines eludes all analysis. 
As a great modern writer* has said ;— 

“The growing good of the world is partly dependent on unlda- 
toric acts ; and, that tldngs arc not so ill with you ami me as they 
might have been, is half owing to the number who lived faithfully 
a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs, ’’ 

Even of those who have achieved, how many are as good as 
forgot already ? Beyond a small circle of specialists, wlio knows tho 
name of Augustus Cleveland, the tamer of tlie Bengal hill savages, of 
Shore the pioneer of Debra Doon, of the founders of tlie 'I’rigonorne- 
tric Survey, the framers of the Penal Code, or the Engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Road I 

And not only are these men unremembered in many instances, 
but the very nature of their work may be called in question. 


^(iieotge Eliot. 
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That inverted patriotism which is, in respect of national matters, 
wliat inorhid sclf-exainiiiiiiidn is to individuals, finds it an easy 
nndei'takiiJg to hit blots in lirilainiia’s lihizoiiod scutcheon. The 
morality of Jndian conquest has not oscapedtlie.se critics ; and in 
soino instances—sucli tis tlio oondnot of Sir Charles Napier in 
Sindh—the end Inis t)een held to fail in justifying the means 
adopted- it may lic said that a distant nation ought never to 
“ l.niii till* eagle against heaven’s course,” * aud go back to the 
old Ka.stein ei.idie to dennmeer over tlie decline of its parent race. 
The natives of India are unfiiendly, po.ssibiy irrecoucileably so, 
to tiie tiatioii of UDstart aliens wlio spend tlieir batd earned balf- 
j»<-nce in teaeliing 1 hem lei-sons lliat tliey liave no wish to learn 
They wonid stick il eir eggs cheaper ami mote easily without the 
cncumhrance of Ihitisli aid. 

TliC'C arc, for I lie most pail, mat lets of o}iiuion. But the men, with 
their (|iialitie~, to whom IJiitain i-i iiidelilcd for tins grave lespousi- 
bilily, this peiilons possession, lhi.s, p- iliaps, (luestioiiablo anthority, 
remain wliat they weie nmler e\ery aspect, it as not theirs to 
iCRoive nice points of juditictd casnisny, hut only to execute 
.qqiointfcd tasks; and that lliey did a.s il has seldom been done 
■Iscwbere. They wore faitiiinl in a feW' tilings j snbordinales 
wbo did as tlicy were bid : none bidler. Am! tbey were no lucky 
accidents, or creatines of inomcntarv inijmlse. Such as we see 
tbem in action sncdi ibej’ made iheinselvcs in oL.scure, if not 
silent, jireptiiation. Tbey differ troin omst iv«*s cbit-lly in this; 
that llicy ivdemned ilie time wliich we waste in idleness, in frivolity 
or m mi.seoiidact. 'J'hey obset ved ince.s>-autly ; ibej thought Itoldly; 
thev aspiieil patiently ; tbey laboured without rest, and without 
iiasle, liiM.diiig tluoii.selV(*s to the i‘ar\ing la.sk from day to day. 

It has mi doubi often ofcnri'd to .sMiipatbetic thinkeis tliat 
iliere must have been a coninion jmneiple at the liottom of 


success in Imliaii pnl.lic life : but, il tlioie was, it is one that Is 
not easily pctccived. Iji one man we see valour and 
energy combined wiili loo.se principles, deficient moral courage, 
and ''hatred of letters ; in In.-' greatest conleniporary we see a 
low standard of political morality, and an iron will, joined to pure 
uersonal comlnct, warm domestic alteclion, and a fiivolnns habit 
of ttiHing with tlie old maide of ritidns. The varieties presented 
by Clive'and Hastings conlimio to be visible in the careers of 
their successors, Metcalic wa,s a man of the tvoild, Elphinstone a 
man of the clo.sel ; Mnnro looked on life through otfice-wiiidows, 
Malcolm from the back of a hor-so. It was at one lime the fashion 
to attribute the success of such men to the action upon their minds 
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of religious feelings, or at least of early religious training. And, 
if by *' religion we were to imderstami that uiysterious sense of 
obligation to a supernatural creditor wduch has for so long been 
the common tendency of bigh-wrouffht souls, there might be 
truth in th.'it view of the matter. But Claphain—? 

Yet there will be found cases enough of persons who Lave 
soared without being iuHated by any wind of doctrine, whether 
blowing from Clapham or elsewhere; and who yet rose and sailed 
along the same shining path of virtue. The commou principle, 
if any, was adaptability to these formative influences which no 
longer operate iu India with tlie same stiengtli. In most cases 
there were long years of obscurity, and dilHculty, and constant per¬ 
sonal peril ; study of men, if not of books ; much of weary wait¬ 
ing with neglect—it might be injustice—to bear; the insolence 
of office and the wrongs that patient merit takes of tho unworthy ; 
and iu all there must have been self*preparation, sell-ieliauce. and 
self-uiasU ry ; with a sense that the heart, though an earthen vessel, 
contained treasure, to be put to use ami not buried idly in the 

the most famous Indians of the Victorian age have been 
Tbotnusou, the Lawrences, Dniand, Hudson, Nicholson, Outraui, 
K. Napier, Donald McLeod, and Bartle Frere. Many other 
names will at once occur, and swell the apparent discord. Such 
men seem to have no points of agreement, ; for one is English 
or Scottish, another a Celt from Ireland or the Highlands ; some 
are, in a small way, aristocrats, others sprung Ironi the lower 
middle class; some iiotoiious dunces, others refined scliolars ; 
some sons of the Anglican Church, and some of Ulster Puritans ; 
while more than one had no special interest in religious questions 
at all. Nor was it any indisciiminate Ciun tesy ami benevoleuce : 
they were not even agreed in their methods of treating Asiatics, 
or in their views of the Asiatic cliaracter. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was pro-native in theory, though sotiieliiaes impatient, even to 
violence, in practice; and his pupil, HodNon, held natives of 
the country cheap indeed. Sir Bartle’s philanthropy and 
courtesy are known to all. Nicholson often showed syinjitoms of 
contempt for the whole human race, ** without distinction of 
creed or color ” ; John Lawrence, to tho last, hectored and lectured 
Nawahs and Rajas as if he were still a Joint Magistrate among 
fat yeomen. 

If we are still told that a common result must show a common 
cause, wo may surely recognise the earnestness with which such 
men fed the growth of their souls. Voltaire says, that character 
is more than talent; and it will be found to the root not 
necessaiily of prosperity—for the coward and the knave will 
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sometimes prosper where a hero might fail—but of all that is 
best ill huinau conduct. It was the association of tiying environ- 
rneuts with a tough yet active orgsiniHin that produced these 
great men It may be ubked, why speak of the Indian sei vices 
in this historical tone, as ihiiigs of the past? Tlie answer is 
that they have really ceased to exist: with llie great revrrlution 
of 1857 the old system viilually came to an end ; and what 
exists now is but a feeble sboot from the stumps of the fallen 
tivea that once seemed so stiong and useful. Ami, indeed, in 
times of peace and routine the «ell-horn noodle, or tlie mecha¬ 
nical diudge—especially if not troubled with conscience and 
aspiration—will do the work as well as a bc-tier man. But the 
circumstances of “ the Cumjraiu's** India n.sed to present conditions 
of a veiy ilitfeicut chaiacier, such as sonu'time.s lu make the 
children of the c.stubiislied fact cower and lose tln ir heads W'ith 
a well-founded seor^e ot im])*teiice, as of foolish vinjius wlio liad 
juovided no oil for their lamps It is thi< which distinguishes 
the piesent from tlie past. It may he that ail danger and diffi¬ 
culty have not yet been removed from the puili of the future, 
and that tlie BiitiMi Empire in India has lude tiials still to 
come. Bui for many yeais these tilings have been comparatively 
dormant. And the peace and good government that have 
followed on the labouis of hei earlier beioes have much facilitated 
the task of their successors. 

It is therefore just now a matter of mainly liislorical interest 
to inquire into the formation and inlUtence of those who are 
marked out as men lo wlioiii tlieir countrymen trusted iti time of 
tiouble, alike for the interests of Empire and the welfare of 
individuals; the maintenance of great principles‘as certainly 
as the decision of a county coiiit suit. Much stationery has 
been wasted by pliilosoplieis t»ver what has been called tbe 
‘‘ gretitrnau theory ”: that is to say, on the discussion whether 
your great man is like Addison's angel who 

“ Hides on the wiiii'lwind ami directs tbe.storm, 

or whether he is a mere secretion of society in certain conditions. 
Tlie ii)((uiry is not material to ns. Indian society could not 
have developed sucli men without the help of favouring causes 
in Britain; but it is equally true, tiiat, if tbe men hud remuined 
in Hntaiu, th(‘y could have never risen much heyoud the level 
of British life, being simply shicwiler lawyers, more sagacious 
apothecaries, more pushing tindosinen, or, perhaps, more auda¬ 
cious scamps, than their ordinary contemporaries. It needed 
influences from two Coniinentb to make them what they were. 
On the other hand, once made, they greatly affected their ea* 
vironments. It is no exaggerution to say that the Punjab,^ for 
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instance, could not have been exactly what (t is williout tlie 
Lawrence lirotliet's ; it would have had neither its gentry nor its 
coninionalty in the same condition, neither its land-rcvcMiuc 
settlements nor its inunicipal organisation, its criminal adniinis- 
trutiou or its civil code. It has been already pointed out that 
the heroes of British India are not to he looked upon as mere 
monstrous hirths of Nature, cast forth by chance in some 
volcanic hour Nut less misleading would it ho to supjkosc tlial 
their preparation was made systematically and coaseil at any 
pariicniar period of their Jives Jivory svuil of man, as we ate 
told hy Empedocles on /Etna, strikes loot into a far off time/’ 
and brings into the worhl anoe.'^tral experiein'c^^ woven itito the 
tissues of his beino. Vet Pone has rii»hilv warned us of the 
occasional failure o{ all tiic i)lood of ail the Howanis; and some 
at least of our great men gave hut litlie promise cither from what 
was known of their pedigree or ^^ha^^\ as shown by their own 
boyhood. Clive, we learn, was a rebel ii m.i dunce; the scion of 
uu unsuccessful family ; Ilaatiuns w'us, l>ehidos, a proMimjituoiis 
dreamer. The Lawrences—s-ms of a half pay Captain sprung 
from a race of Ulster Yeouion—were inviisiinguished as young 
men, whatever he the myths of gushing hiogiapln-rs wise after 
the event. Nicliolson in later life icgrelted that he had not 
made use of the opportunities, &c/’ Hodson wont to Caml»ridge, 
but failed to graduate in honours—wliich as a sixth foim, 
Arnoldite Rughoian, he ought to have done—Oiitram was a Scottish 
loturier wlio received only the average training of Ids clasii. It 
may l>e doubted whether any of them would have ]*as-^ed one 
of our modern competitive examinations. But they weie all 
active, manly hoys, leaders—so far as can l>e learned—of tlieir com¬ 
panions, a little despised, prohahi)", both by the iHM.kworins and 
the hutteiflies ; exciting, rertainly, no great jealousy in any 
quarter. Let us proceed, aft-nr thc^e liivsome but nc(‘dful pie- 
liminaries, to see what were Some of the ciivum.siances winch 
called forth the latent powers of some of these extractdinary 


men. 

Henry Lawrence, for example, in the fourth year of Ids service, 
was ordered to sea for change of air* Instead of going whore 
other people went, he cho.se Canton for hi.s vdh'fjiatura; and 
a friend who met him there found that his recreation consisted 
in spending ids time at the Public Library, studying iiie imsiness 
of a Surveyor, Sent on to Europe, he joined the Irish Survey, 
and there acquired the skill and knowledge which enabled him, 
on rernin to India, to start on a path of his own. Posted to the 
revenue survey of the Gorakpur District lie soon distinguished 
himself. Seven yems of solitary work iu that then wild country 
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furncil him oub (it for almost any duty. Nothing like hia des¬ 
patch : Thomason called him '^Gunpowder.” His energy arose 
from zeid combined with knowledge: 'Miis great strength lay 
in ubiquity ho “ gave himself little vest, even at night:" he 
was willing to undertake “any kind of woik ; and little cared 
whether it fell within the range of his own recognised duties, so 
long as he could he of service to the State.” 

Yet all this efficient and !o\iiI labour had to languish tn the 
shade sometimes, Tiansferred to the political ]>riincli during the 
ilrst Afghan war, he ft)und himself neglected when tlie war was 
over. “ Like many others," so he wrote in l.St2, “ I am disappoint¬ 
ed at the distribution of honours" (an old story, this!) in fact, 
it woulil scorn to have luvn supposed that I w'as a kind of Assist¬ 
ant in the Conuui«<=aiiat.” In chargo of two Punjab Districts, 
my pay is ** levs rbaii if I were with the regiment.'* Foitunatoly, 
not only for Idmsclf but for India, these clouds were transitory. 
Promoted to tlie pleasant sinecure of Khatmandu. he turned to 
literature, a new field of labuiir wliicli, to his somewhat untrained 
faculties, Tnu«t have bct-n at first trying, though it ultimately 
tin nod out forfile. The pages of the Vah'HlUi Rev\ni\ then in its 
infanev. beiit-fited; but tlio contributiousy as we may see for 
nurstdvos in tlie nq)rint now' appearing, were better in matter than 
in manner. Yet here again appear Ids Ilexiblo strenuonsnessand 
luiwi ari^Ml attention. Hisarticles, wo aie told by the then Editor,* 


were valued for their substance rallier than for the skill displayed 
in its exposition. So * he tried to improve liis style" ; and w’rote 
that, with this object, bo had been reading Macaulay’s Essays 
and Hhu}y\nQ Lhulh^ji AIurra;f, The Governor-General, Sir 
H. Hardinge, noticed tlie writings tlias produced; and, being a 
man of the worlti, superior to the ordinary prejudices of officials, 
resolved to make further use of the author. 


Tn the beginning of 184-G the Sikh resistance was for the time 
orusliod, the Punjab was reduced to the condition of a protected 
State, and f/iwuence w'as called to the scene of his former labours 
in that Province. But his licalth again broke down. In 18'1'7 
be revisited Europe on furlough, and astonislu-d the loungers 
of Regent Street by his mediasval bearing and unstudied cos¬ 
tume. The recrudescence of the Sikh animosity, under Miilraj 
and Sher Singh, soon roused him; and, under advice from the 
Duke of Wellington, ho sought permission to return to the scene 
of his political duties. He received an answer from the Court 
of Directors, "politely ignoring me and leaving me to act on mjr 
own jtidgment as I was on medical certificate, I was disappointed, 


* The late Sir John Kaye. 
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bnt perceived no hofilility in the Court’s act," So wrote the 
unworldly soldier, nnd surely it is almost siipcifluous to say that 
no hostility** can be perceived in Routine’s impartial calm. 

He soon got back to the Piinjah, where he was welcome, his 
presence being most beneficial upon the gloomy field of Chiliaii- 
wdla and Lord Gongli, after the bloody day, pro}>osed to retire four 
miles for the sake of supplies. "Not a mile,” said Lawrence, 
who was with him as political adviser, "if y»)u do, the Sikhs will 
claim the day.” The advice w'as taken, and British prestige was 
saved a serious blow. 

After the annexation of the Punjab a triumvirate was set up 
by tlie Govornmeiit, under the name of “ Board of Administra¬ 
tors ; ” and of that Board Lawience was Chief. How it split up, 
and what were his feelings on the subject, could not bo detailed 
without stirriug embers imt vet cold. Sir Henry—as he now 
was—seemed to pass under a stronger shadow tlian usual, bur. 
he soon blazed out again with added lustre. The present writer 
met him at Rurki, on the opening of tho Ganges Canal in 1854, 
when he seemed resting in the comparative ease of the Rajpiitdna 
Agen(*y, and chiefly oooupitd with his schemes—since so 
fruitful—for the physical and moral care of soldiers* or¬ 
phans, We next hcheM Itiiii in his brief bright ending, the 
prescient antagonist of rebellion that he iiad done nothing to pro¬ 
voke, breathing spirit into the defence of Lucknow, while watcliing 
over its minutest details, dying in its darkest hour, defeated hut 
not despondent, with the patent of provisional Viceroy under the 
pillow of las deafli-hed. 

Such was the career of a man without brilliant intellect hiirh 
training, nr aiistocralic connexions ; ainl it is a singular fact, indeed, 
that a still more distingnishe<i career fell to the lot of his younger 
hrotlier. There is a story that Sir Henry ; at the close of hi.s life, 
had been heaid to say, “ My brother, John, i.s a hard man." In any 
case, the contrast between the two brothers was as complete as that 
between the sternest Roundhead and the most chivalrous Cavalier ; 
while the elder, with occa‘^^ional ilamings of temper and some dis¬ 
regard of the minor proprieties, was thoroughly courteous, pitiful, 
and knightly, the yotinger wa.s reserved, rough, and rather practi¬ 
cal than popular. To use the words of an ardent admirer, “ he 
forgot men’s names and face.s, shook hands with tlie wrong man, 
and gave a distant bow to him to whom he ought to have been 
cordial. He did not mix with the crowd at his parties, and gener¬ 
ally spent the evening in talking with any one who had the assur¬ 
ance to address him.” It is not enough to plead that he was a 
Haileybury man.” So were Sir Bartle Frere, and many another 
self-possessed and urbane gentleman. To Valets-de-chambre 
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■loliu Lnwrcnce w is not acceptable. Yet it may be safely asserted 
ibnl^ since Warren Hastings, Tmlian work has never developed a 
better administrator, or one who set iiiinself to his tasks with a 
elenrer hea<l or a stronger will. Were administration one of the 
fine arts, to be learned in ladies’ bowers and practised for arause- 
inont, it niiglit ho right to maintain the picturesque at the expense 
of the practical, to look rather to the smoothness of the present 
than to the slainlity of the future, to rule by Jove rather than by 
fi-.ir. liUt if nn-n aio slili w<-ak, and often M'icked, and if rulers 
h ivo to funn, etiucato nnd ostahlish, then a more repressive method 

unavtndai>le ; and. in place of practi.Mug an art, we must studi- 
ou'ily pursue a J( is the ignoring of this distinction, per¬ 

haps, that has canned tlio Irisli difficulty of our days ; and the 
(\vt> great, lurthi'tui of whom wo are now taking note are certainly 
a slailling iliiislration of realitv. You cannot rule a conquered 
connin’ in iht'spiiii, of le Il'>i d* V\'t**ot. 

Jolin LawpMicc ht-gan his indep^'u lent career early, being placed 
for a time in solo charge of the Panipat District, wiiile 3 ’et nouii- 
naliy As^i-^iant to tlie iMagi'*tiMt<! ami Collector of Dt*hli. Return¬ 
ing ut lK'ad-(ju:irtC‘rs after two years of this lining experience, he 
never sWain in corks again. He was given llie charge of a sub- 
dixi-i'U) and of the tnrbuleur- metropolis of the Mughals, and did 
sj>t*cia] goo /1 service ilnuv in adnunistoring relief oj)erations during 
tin' t'U'rihl-' famine of lSo7-.*>S. 

After som" changes (including a tlireo years’ furlough to Europe) 
lie found himself in sole command of the I)*'hli district and its rc- 


it.uirces on the outinvak of the first Punjah war. In the early 
part, of Istn the army had *\\haust'd its ammunition, in the 
iii.»odv and almost iiitlocisive hatilc.s of Mndlii and Firozshalir ; 
and I lie niag.'izino at Dtdili was its nnarost source of supply. The 
problem was logtU the Oulnance stores from Dclili to Firozpur, a 
(li'^tuncc of Hiunc -oO inn'es. with the least possible delay. The 
(i ivernor-Gcneiak f5ir H. llanlinge, wlio had made the Collector’s 
ao<jnaintanco on the wa}* up in Xovtunber, ])la'cd file wliolc 
carriage-qu<*s( ion in LaM^rvnco'.s hands. Wiihout fresh cartridges the 
aimy could nt*t stop tlio Sikhs, but the Ordnance Department had 
no carts, ainl did not. know how to got them. Such was Lawrence's 
first groat opportunity, and he was not the man (o neglect it '*Dy 
personal influence/* we are told, *' by judicious treatment, by good 
and certain payment,” in short, he did more than anj' one man 
to win tlic battle of Soiiraon, and heat down the crapulous crew 
of prostitutes and pra'turians who held a precarious but bloody 
sway in the Punjab. 

A mixed system of administration sncceed^'d in which Lawrence 
bore part, first as Commissioner of the Jalandar Dodb, and 
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pieseotly as Member of the ill-fated Board already mentioned. Be- 
venue-scieDoe got the better of romantic philanthropy ; the ** hard 
man" rose to the hard work ; and the two brothers parted^ each to 
leave his mark on the Province. If Sir Henry bequeathed his 
legacy in the shape of loyalty among the native chiefs and the loving 
memory of bis English disciples, it must not be forgotten that his 
brother’s Dictatorship of five years fostered those material resources 
which enabled him in 1857 to precipitate the fall of Dehli from 
Lahore^ as lie bad formerly precipitated the fall of Lahore from 
Dehli; and so to hasten the collapse of the most alarming attack 
that has hitherto menaced the power of Britain in the far East. 
So that, in estimating the brothers, it must never he forgotten that 
if John’s system left the greater monument of practical statesman¬ 
ship, it was Henry who formed the best of the instiuments by the 
aid of which it was constructed. The Chief Commissioner has 
been likened to Cromwell ; and in no respect did he more rosemhle 
that solitary Hercules than in a stern self-tiust that attracts no 
attachment and forms no school. The mind.s of men arc more iiii-' 
pressed by the influence of a large and loving nature than by the most 
provident and energetic qualities of mind. The great and blaiueU;?<s 
acquisition of the Empire on tbe Norih-West limit was, indeed, com¬ 
pleted by the head of one brotlier co-operating will; the other’s heart. 

Foremost among the followers of Henry Lawrence was John 
Nicholson, a man whose splendid heroism (»ntstrips the most ardent 
panegyric, and who, perhaps for that very reason, was ill-suited 
to win the favor of a strong-willed chief. In March 1857 Nicholson 
was Deputy Commissioner of a frontier district. fJi.s Commis¬ 
sioner—Sir H. Ed\vardes, then on leave of al)sence in Calcutta—re¬ 
ceived a letter from him, in that month, in which were contained 
the following sentences :— 

*'1 wish to leave the Punjab...it is better for me to leave the 
Punjab while I can do so quietly...! am not ambitious, and sliall 
be glad to take any equivalent for a first cla3.q Deputy ('oinmission- 
ership. I should like to go to Oudh, if Sir Henry wouhl like to 
have me. It would he a pleasure to try and a.ssi.st him ; but if lie 
would rather not bring in Puiijabecs, do not pre.ss it upon him. 
What I should like best of all would be, if we could eet away to¬ 
gether.” From these last w'ords it would seem as if Edwardcs was 
no leas dissatisfied than his subaltern. 

Exactly six mouths after expressing these discontent.^, Nicholson 
fell in the storm of Dehli, a General leading his troops ; and his 
epitaph was written by the very chief whom he had been wishing 
to “ leave quietly” before that chief crushed him. Such misunder¬ 
standings may occur between subordinate and superior, even when 
both are brave and capable beyond ordinary measure. 
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Micholaon came to India, aa a “cadet’" very early in life^ having 
had but little of what is called education/’ He served in a Begi- 
nient of Native Infantry during the Cabul campaign of 1841 ^ and 
was taken prisoner by the Afghans. At the end of the war he re¬ 
turned toliiscorps—(hen stationed atlleernt—andsoonafter obtain¬ 
ed the Adjutancy. In the beginning of 184G he was transferred to 
tiie Coiniuissariat, so that be and Jolin Lawrence were employed at 
one and the same time in not very dissimilar duties. He was 
next sent to Cashmere to instruct the Baja’s troops, and the 
selection was made by Henry Lawrence. But the Baja did not 
really wish to have his troops instriicte^l; and Nicholson, finding 
that his duties were ** merely nominal,” threw them up at the 
end of six mouths. He was next sent to Lahore, during the 
provietioual arrangements of 1847, and here began bis civil career 
as Assistant to the British “ Resident.'* When Agnew and Anderson 
wore killed at Multan, Nicholson had got to Peshawur, ivhere for 
the first time, he found a suitable field for his almost invincible" 
spirit. To say tliat be was a good man for the ordinary routine 
of an Indian ** Kuchorry” would be ridiculous; he was irregular 
even to lawlessness, neglecting “ Kegulaiions” and “Circular 
Orders'—those divine ordinances and laws—and throwing re¬ 
primands into u waste-paper basket at bis feet. But he had a 
Itoldaess and originality which it was the fashion of those days 
to cal] a nol)lc reliance on the God of his fathers,” and which, in 
modem parlance, wotdd perhaps he called a ndiance on “the 
JJaemou iu his own breast.” It conjes to the same in the end. 

After doing all that he cotild for his own district, he joined 
the intellig'-noi; departmtMjt of (lough’s at my, and was present ou 
tlie lielJ> of Chihanwala and Gujrat. Ho did not approve iudis- 
criiiiinatcly of all that the army ilul. Luring the latter part of 
this campaign iln* ijiitihh soKiiorv hronght discredit on their race 
and on the Government by a good deal uf plundering. Earnestly 
did Nicholsim piay for ibe janveis of a Provost-marshal, that he 
might cure this diNtemper hy tlie reH'cdy of hemp. 

Ou lii.s return to civil duty Nicliolson received a letter of advice 
from Sir llmiry, and it U interesting to see how the fiery 
suhaltcrn received the advice of the fiery chief; for it is otdy great 
natures who can thus impart and receive experiences. Let me 
advise you," wrote Lawrence, “ to curb your temper, and bear and 
forbear with Natives and Europeans. Don’t think it ueoessary 
to say all you think to every one. The world would be one mass 
of tumult if we all gave candid opinions of one another." 
Nicholson replied^ sayitigj 1 not ignorant of the faulte of 
my temper, and 1 do endeavoar to overcome them, kiy temper 
is a very ezoitable one, and wants a good deal of curbing. A* 
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knowledge of the disease is said to be half the cure, and 1 trust 
the remamiog half will not be long before it is efiected/^ 

Soon after this singularly characteristic conespoudence, Nichol¬ 
son went on furlough; but he did not spend the time in mere 
amusement or recreation. After travelling a while in Egypt and 
Austria, and failing in a quixotic attempt to deliver Kossuth 
from confinement, he went on to St. Fetershurgh, and saw there, 
and subsequently at other Coutiueutal capitals, reviews of large 
bodies of troops. Returning to India in 1851, he brought with 
him a specimen of the Prussian needle-gun, a weapon now improv¬ 
ed upon, but far ahead, at that period, of the iiie-arms of other 
nations. For the next five years the round man fills, as best ho 
can, the square hole of District duty. Ke was in mucli liot water. 
UiS superiors disapproved, naturally enough, of his irregular aud 
summary methods. A fanatic attempted his life, hut Nicholson 
took the law into his own hands. The following is the text of the 
report made on the occasiou ;— 

‘‘ Sir, 

I hare the honour to inform you that I have just shot a 
man who came to kill me. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Nicholson.” 

But the wild hill-men worshipped him, for the most part, 
associating such rapid readiness with a sense of religious awe. 
There was a sect of/ugu*s calling themselves after his name. One 
of their traditions is or was that, after having cut oil a matr.s 
head, ‘‘NikalSeu” found that he had made a mistake, and put 
the head on again; on which the mau made a bow and walked 
home highly satisfied aud honoured. 

At the moment when the tension between the Chief Com¬ 
missioner aud Nicholson was becoming too strained to endure, 
all fear of a rupture was quit^ted by that otherwise disquieting 
event, the Sepoy Mutiny. When Neville Chamberlain became 
Adjutant-General the command of the '^movable column” in 
the Punjab seemed to devolve on Nicholson almost as a matter 
of course, and by universal acclamation. The result was rapid 
and brilliant. Victorious in the well planued actiou of Trimmii 
Ghit, be soon put down all immediate disturbance in the Punjal/. 
lu August he went to the siege of Delhi, taking with him John 
Lawrence’s last reserve. "He was a man,’’ they found there, 
" cast in a giant mould with massive chest and powerful limbs, an 
expression ardent and commandingy with a dash of roughness;— 
a long black beard aud a sonorous voice. There was something of 
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immense strength, talent, and resolution in his whole gait and 
inuDuer. An inipeiiul uir that might have been thought arrogance 
in one of less inipobing mien souictimes gave ofitnee to his more 
unbending countrymen, but made him almost worshipped by the 
pliant AKiatics/’ (Kuye.) 

The portniit in tlie iJehli Institute, painted (apparently) by a 
native artist from a photograph, gives a softer air to the head 
than would be expected from this doscii])tion. But the look of 
talent and of lesolutiou is iheie, and S'O is the long black beard 
which was so characteristic of the man at a time when almost 
every one else shaved clean upon the cliin. The rest <jf the story 
is known to most of reading mankind. After leading his men 
through the bieach—a mixed band from the 75lh Foot, tlie 1st 
Bengal Fusilcers and the 2nd Puj»jalhef!—he reformed them near 
the Main Guard. Turning up a narrow lane behind the walls, he 
inaiched tlirougli all iv>ihtaiiCO till the L'ahul Gate w'as reached 
and caplurtd. An advance was n(‘xt made in the diiection of the 
|juru-hast:oiJ. line—as in 4ither scenes wliere mixed detachments 
have been omployct]—indoci.-'iun was sbown by the men before a 
l)!ca.st-\v<uk, anil tin* fiie r>f one well-.ser\td gun up(Jii the ramparts 
tiiut lan paralb 1 to tin* line of advance. In waving and callingou 
hift men, NieliolMtii becatnc a maik to countless enli.ading mu*Hket3 
fioiu the noigbliouting windows and was soon shot down. Taken 
i>ueU to camp, lit* lingered for se\ci\d days, sending fioiii his pallet 
hold W)>!ds of Counsel and courage to the icaiieis of tlie army. 
All tliat is left of him on earth now is ihe monument in the small 
ceineteiy outside the walls, a tablet sintwhig-whcr#be foil, and a 
reooid by the I*unjab Govcinincnl that, without him, Dchh might 


not have bevn taken. 

Another oflicer etiually distinguished for his gallatitry in the 
field, and more suited to succeed in civil oflice, was the late Sir 
James Outrani. A ctipious Memoir has been reanily pioduced 
ly Sir F. Goldsinid, the cm Her part of wliich lias been tlio subject 
of a notice by Mr. IloulgcM' in tiiese pages.^ That leaves but little 
to he said here. Over Outram’s grave in Westminster Abbey 
are cut the words ** The Bayanl of India,first applied to him 
by his fanuuiK foe, Sir Charles Napier, in an after dinner speech. 
Few comparisons can be more infelicitous than that between 
the Indian soldier-statesman and the French hoberean of 
the time of Francis I. The Clievalier Bayard *’ was an aris¬ 
tocratic swashbuckler (named Pierre du Terrail) who per¬ 
vaded the early part of the sixteenth century, lighting haud- 
to-lmml with Spanish and Italian knights, entirely disconnected 


* r. C. li* for April 1881., p. 230. 
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with politics or civil employ, and never rising higher than the 
coininaud of a hundred horsemen. Outram was a Scottisli 
plebeian^ who rose chiefly in political duty, and who—when it 
came to flgiitiug—seldom wielded any more formidable weapon 
than a thick stick or a lighted cheroot ; a leader, on occasion, 
of large bodies of men, but mucb given to writing minutes and 
pamphlets. He was like the mcdseral Frenchnian in being 
brave, in which respect he might also be likened to Caesar Borgia, 
Richard HI., and many another; but he was bent by application 
to desk-work, not much acquainted with high society, very domes¬ 
tic in his habits, the husbaiul of one wife. 

Like many other original and earnest men he liad scant 
indulgence from “the official mind.” As his biographer gently 
puts it:—‘'Outran! eveuinally triumphed, and iiis triumph 
completes the moral le.sson of Iiis life in its fitness for the study 
of rising generations. But a less strong man than ho migiit 
have sunk under like circumstances. Should this be Most 
independent readers wiil re)*!}* in the negative. The survival 
of the fittest is a stern reality ; hut it. is just one of tliose respects 
in which man has not hitheiLo ihougltt it meritorious to imitate 
Nature. Moreover, what may he fittest for ordinary times is not 
the fittest for times of trial. Had the Napiois and tlie Ellen- 
boroughs vsucceeded in driving Outram out of the service—even 
out of policic'd emplo}*—tlie whole subsequent cour.se ol Anglo- 
Indian history must have been deeply and injuriously aflected. 

Tliere were, however, two somewhat inconsistent tendencies 
in Outram, wliich must have given some advantage to the Philis¬ 
tines, One was the tendency to justify himself at exces.sive 
length whenever he was reproved by authority : the other, was 
a disregard of Ids own iutere.sts most surprising in one other¬ 
wise remarkable for sense and slirewdnes.s. He <lid the emit in t s 
of the hour too much honor by arguing with them; forgetting 
that they were only acting after their kind, and that their cen¬ 
sure was hastening to the same limbo that awaited themselves. 
But it was his nature to he strenuous in ail things. Much of his 
very courage must have come from an unselfislaiess which seems 
hard to reconcile with an excess of sen-sitiveness to blame; 
and yet they did co-exist in him, as they have in many auotiier 
man. Whatever his hand found to do was done with all his 
might; and no form of resisteuce or repression acted upon him 
otherwise than as a powerful stimulant. Such a character is, 
indeed, worthy of all admiration and cannot be too constantly 
held up as a pattern to a sordid, hypocritical age like our own. 
When, on entering the Oudb territories with the relieving column 
in August 1837, he waived his army rank and put himself under 
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Havelock ns a simple volunteer, Outrnm did more than pay a 
graceful courtesy to a deserving comrade ; for he sacrificed all 
immediate prospect of hereditary title and a pension—things that 
h« might well have valued, for his family if not for himself. 
Yet all that he couUi find to say about the matter afterwards, in 
the face of a public roused to a noble recognition of his noble 
conduct was this :—“ People have raado too much of it I had 
the chance of attaining the highest object of my ambition, the 
Victoria Cross/' of which highest object he it added, he was after 
all, deprived by f»ffieial pedantry, tbough no man in tlie army had 
a better riplit to the decoiation. Such was Outram, not perhaps 
much like Petor <lu Tcrrail, otherwise Clievaliar Bayard ; hut a 
good, honest, intrepid Saxon of the Wellington type, whom his 
country will long remeTiiber, with love and honor, among the first 
of the heroes of her Indian servires. 

Such men have been produced in comparatively large numbers 
by tlie creative cnviroiuneuts of the siiuation. These, indee<l. 
are not unifounly beneficial. The opinion of Herr v. Molthe 
as to the <'ffiect of Algerian warfan* on the Freiirh officers is well 
known ; he tln>uglit that it tended to deinorabse those who saw 
in» Ollier sort of service. Indian service sometimes has a similar 
tendency on the liiiti^h who hflmig (o it. Men who have made 
a great figure on that stage almost invariahly collapse wiien they 
get home. In Kastern life the medium is too unresisting, in 
average times, to lender succres theio an unfailing test of merit 
The people iule<l l)V tlie administiator, the army encountered hy 
the (Jeneral, do not show sufficient o])posiii(Ui to call out the liest 
rpialitios. Yet there iiave hocii tasks i»f a harder kind to deal 
with ; ami wdieiher or not they m*4y have proved loo much for 
those who have dealt with ihoin, these latter liave gained enor- 
tuoii.slv both in stMiigtii and infiexihilitv. And two. at least, 
of our Indian ceiohritios have gatheied laurels oKewherc, cafter 
leaving India, The Sepc^y (Jencril,** Arllnir Wellesley, lived 
to heat down and eclipse the great soldier who sneered at him ; 
and Charles Metcalfe was the first man who really did any perma¬ 
nent good to British America, 

It is therefore evident that there occurs from time to time in 
the camps and councils of India .something wliich not only does 
not demoralise the British official there, but greatly raises his level. 
P/irrarum donhno^ evehit at Decs. 

But there has. alongside of this stream of greatness, always run 

a modest rivulet of another, and perhaps a more enduringly bene- 
ficenti kind. While the noble palm has exercised its elevating 
power on some, there have been others who have been ** mingled 
with Gods above hy the iv 3 '-wrcatli prize of learning.*’ Horace 
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liAS elsewhere spoken of the great gain that lies hidden hencath 
tlie <nppiirently blighting light of Melpomene’s favour *— 

The man whom the Miiaes have smiled on nt birth 
May never ilhnnitie the Bench or the Bnr. 

Get a kite’s tail of honora for ntateamanlj worth, 

Or be thanked by the Senate for conqncAt in war— 

4 No ; but gardens and woods of ibe beaut ifiil Thames, 

And the great Queen of cities, inav echo In'* praise ; 

And his iiani« in.iy be ranked with the favourite names 
Of writers whose charm has turnod envy to praise.*’ 


Tills thesis ha*! been ilbigtrated in Riitisli Iinii-i bv iSir William 
Jones, bj- L<inl Macaulay, by Mountstuart Elpiiinstnuo, by If, 
M, Elliot, H. Torrens, Joiiii Muir, E. Tlninas, H. li. WiKon, aud 
by Olliers of wlnim some are still living. And it would lie 
a great error to suppose—as the offioial mind is too apt to do 
—that sncli nion liave nt-cos<anly been nnprofilablo servants 
wiiose efficiency for tiie public good has luicn inipaned l)y their 
knowledge and theii accomplishments, Jouus was one of the 
most learned and induslrnm^ jndge.s that ever sat on an Indian 
Eench ; Macaulav's meinorv claims tbroc-foui;tli.s of the credit 
due to the best IVual Code in the world ; Kipbinslouo was the 
unpaid Coiinseiier uf iiuliati affiairs for twt) generations and the 
only member of the services lietwecn Warren Hastings and the 
Lawrence’s who was ever offered the post of Governor-tjeneral,* 
Elliot was Lord Dalhousic’s Foreign Secrclarv ; and, if Torrens 
never rose higher tliun the post of J^esident at Mnrsbidabad, it 
was greatly due to the hostility of a ** JJongal ring ’’ of officials 
who disliked liis candour and penciratioii. and who, by averting 
tlie sunshine of prosperity ami promotion, turned Apollo’s Bay 
into the likeness of a barren fig tree. 

Instances such as these—and many more niiglit he quoted — 
raise tw’o questions, indeed. It Ls not only possible to doubt 
whether the literary spirit is any drawback to a public man’s 
efficiency^ but it is a furtlier question whether it is not 
always a degradation for the man posses.sed by that spirit to 
liecoine a mere official or descend into tlie arena of public life. 
This latter question was constantly put to himself by Macaulay, 
who ultimately decided it for the benefit of mankind (in his own 
case) l)y giving up office and Parliament, that he might go on with 
his history, M. Maxime Ducamp has also called attention to 
the matter in his RecoUectiona: speaking of the state of France 


* “A CTeat j*Qd Accomplished man life, etc, II. 404.] 
as any I have known.” [Macaulay's 
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in 184<8f and of tlie pro»cnce of Lamartine and others of his 
kind in the Cabinet and the Cliamher, he winds up as follows 

What incmor^^ would be so ))recise aud so puerile as to name 
the ministers whom France has worn out during the past fifty 
years ? What memory so obtuse and so dull as not to know the 
poets and great artists ? But to be content with being only a simple 
man of genius requires, perhaps, a superior modesty, and a sense 
that the most exquisite gifts weaken aud w'ither ia the exorcise 
of certain functions/' 

Scattered over Macaulay's correspondence* in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
charming Hiogrupliy, lie fiicjueut references to the advanlage.s 
of a life of private stud}' over one passed in public callings. 
Kiob in liotnour, romance, memory, and expression, Macaulay 
wanted that complete aptitude for mundane experience wliioli 
gives a man true llcxiiiility ond impartiality.-f- But he tried both 
kind'« of life, and wiih a stiviuious cxerci-sc of ability that en¬ 
abled him to roach tlic summit in both. After being a M'^mbcr 
of l^funcil ill India, a (Commissioner in Bankruptcy and a Cabinet 
Minister at homo, he deliberately roturne I to his study to devote 
the lost of Ins life to a grout htorary etlort, such as he had medi¬ 
tated ibr iwtuity years. 

The pedants of law and of business will agree with Lord 
Macaulay, thoin^h from a difViM'ciii point of view. They like to 
got lid of the iiiorost suspii iou ol genius among their ranks, not 
for the sake of genius but lather from foar of it. Wlien Sir 
A, Cockburn ilied lately, the St tnOard reminded us, with a 
fiom<‘what sanlonic air, tliat it had been said of Brougham that 
* if he had known a liltlo law, he would liave known a little of 
everything,"' The late Chief Justice of England was a far greater 
lawvor than liroiigham ; and he might be defended from such 
sneers by the loply that those who iudulge iu them, if they did 
not know a little law, would know nothing. 

Men of genius in such positions aie the severest critics of 
Ihom.seivcs ^I'hey see too cleaily to be deceived. One of the 
greatest of literary lawyers thus expressly refers to the danger 
of the attempt to combine techuical dextciity with breadth of 
culture : — 

What has always given me a bad opinion of myself ia that 
there are so few positions in public life for which 1 should have 
been really filled. As for my work, os a Judge, I know that my 


* Life and LeUen, Iu two Vo* he had bad iu his composition more 
lumea, Londoui 2876. of the man of the world, ami leas of 

t ^ Macaulay might have been os the mau of the study." 11, Life and 
mach of a Ti^ig. ..as hecboaciif Letters, j^, IQO, 
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heart IS qnito upright; I hav€ nlivays had a fair comprehension 
of my cases in themselves; bnt as to forms and re<»nlations, I 
liave never been able to make anvihijit; of (hem. Yet 1 have 
taken pains to do so ; and what has most of nil disgii'^to*! me has 
been to see in bleckheads tlie very talent which, so to speak, 
escaped myself/’ 

So wrote Montesquieu, when Chief of the Provincial Comt of 
Bordeaux : a creat jniisl, the founder of philosophical history, but, 
in his own opinion, n''t altocothor succcs<ful asa Jud^^o. 'J’lic 
habits of mind en^ondered by such studies as those which resulted 
in the E'^prit tics Lois w'ere not altoj^cther sncli as to fir him 
for ins duties on the Picoich. He sa\v official detaiitt belter d<*alt 
with by bli'clduads Yet some wtwds are added 

which seem to show the cr-ep ng in of a little irony into this 
tirade of self-condemnation :— 

“From the moment/’ proceeds tlm President, that mv 
writings took. <*ffioiats cooled t-nviivds me : I uinijjrwent a thousand 
rehutfs. It can only bo suppo-i^fl that, being inwardly hurt hy 
one's eclebnty tle-y a\Gn',;e thou'own feeling'^ by ^oekinir to hu¬ 
miliate one. In truth, lUto must liavo a oeitain eonseiou^jm'ss of 


merit to endure even ]jr*we 
Ptdjiic men of this ki»>d 


it'.in .Ntirh p(\>plL' willi j):oicncv\” 

i:nv : and th-ur nmxaranoe 



discouracr-d l.v the ot»ndui‘»}.^ lif nnuleiii life. I'ln'i! tend*, nev 
» • • 

is to o, t as much a.s tin y can <iUt of Ihis iinsatistving woiM of 


ours Tliey try to imikt*. ti,e bc^t of it, not only for thfmselws 
V#iU for tlKwe around tli t i. Pin unhappily ilto-e atonnd them 
are net always willing to b.- In lpod, at least in liieir way. 'fho 
w^orld has IS own ol wlmt it wani^ and txpec»s ftom Ariel 

the wauk of (';di‘ an A ^uj.eli^>r man in tlie ]Mdtiic service is 
nor only doing woik^tlmt mit:hr often be lione cf|ually well by 
a cheaper instnimrnt, he i^ cm the road to cff.icemoTii and des- 
tnirtion. He is not only apt to l>c th<» victim <if calumny from 
rontineers wlio rrsi nt h> ‘-upi rioiity ; ho is likely to b-* misunder¬ 
stood by a surface-judging pubiic JIu may bo loyal and ^as 
Montesquieu say^s; npiii^lit ; faithful, not alone to the official 
hierarchy, hut—what is a rarer and greater tiling—faithful to 
the cause of the pcop]*^ for whifdi the hierarchy, exists. But, so 
long ftt least as he is atnong us, he may b« le.ss di.stinpuiMhed 

than the soulless drudi*(* wlio cannot see bevond tlio four walls of 

_ 

his court or office. It is when such men go that wo begin to ap¬ 
praise th<*m justly. Tnc luero official, with nothing to lean on bat 
his po-t despi-es thc».se giaces that Give true inflmuicc and lasting 
fame. Such men do nothing, btit wliat they call ‘ their duty/'and, 
from defects of uatuio ami of training, fail to do even that to 
the best advantage. Mankinl liavo been to them but (he crude 
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nmleiialof (heir operations: the s^vecp of their ig- 

norauce has hcen eot yclopjeilic ; they aflect to look down upon 
doKort i'lOtii the arliiicial eluvatiou oi' a iiiouuuieuul duluess; 
they pasA away, leaving heljiud them a scene of ruin and an at* 
moapliere as oi' expliHU'd loipctloos. It is to sneh men that India 
owi‘S th(i h‘SH sucurssfiil p.iit of her .‘itory ; l)er de'ots and hurdeus, 
the destitution of her children and the CBcmneincal ludierousuess of 
her finance. 

iSiiice. however, it is posMhle that tJie adniini.strati<iii of British 
India may, foi suim- iinii* L*> come, lie partly liaWle to he attected 
hv iheso iiiei’iianical oiRcials ifor like will employ liki ) ii is to bo 
f»ar«‘d aKo that orminahtv will continue lo have a rouCih tune 
in tiie pnlilii: seivi 'C. A man wlio pas'^e.^ iIl^ lei-'Uie in frivoIit\^ 
or in vice \v. Aii l-a’na^s //fo (T tVf riitufniuol iQ~ 

gaidoil Hr, plauTig truant from that sacred tciriN.ry of joiJima and 
cofil.cd s'.i'i.sta:s wheuMii tlm oliicial im!i 1 iin'is its Taraaiso. 
iJni an iqniid auiois h*m p.e<->m's .ae men'al, and 

hi'i ihiiiejiils fre^ ; wi.i ili.f-f v.a-:k wi-.i ii.uueo faciutio.s, 
admits nodiing :i' fact nniit a ii^i" Im.'m .inly e'^iaolislietl, :iuu 

ovt‘ii tlien liwitis m-si (pni»p i. : work^ fur the people 

as iiincli a-, i'or liis inine dia!o cinpiio. r- 

iS'One riu-n tiieie :ne. and lui\e '-'.i r loll of fanhs, it may 

he, thev ftKo: hnf, ini* all i.. n v.la» ^-an commit, with iin- 

pniiilv, tills s|-t cn‘s of Jiouio,.. I‘‘ii ilamhli* ha-, if-cnted 

it wah all h’lS might ; and it Ji'l.s tieeii ihe nun of acti<'n, ’ >lher 

tlian the men of tlimuiit, wiio ha\e •''icec-.dtd in u. » ,-;ii :'iy .us 

ivsentmeni. Tin* coinse of oven lln i: niLii, esjK*eiaii\ in the 
earlier i)a!t, has not Ih'cu siimotli ; and ui me cu:=o of the other 
da>.s—the men of liionght—the diiiicnkies have sometimeii 
proved iiisnrimuintable. 

On the wlnde, il inn^t he said that, aiilanmli tieo'C may he 
iniihiiio tlmt a *'C<a’ki.dl *' can do whicii cannul i»e ^h-no iietter 
i)y a thorough-hrod. yet to omjdoy the one to tlo w.nk that is 
well fiuitoil to tliti otlicr, is a \\.’L>ie td' puwor. Even it Ave arc 
sure that Pegasus can draw a slraigdit fitnow, idiert; is so innoh 
that is more appropriate for iiim to do iiiat it will so ircol}' bo 
wihO to enter IVgasus for a ploughing match. If the man ot 
genius does haj^peii to be so misplaced, let him lomcmber the 
sentiment thus exprtsMfl by a FrtMich \Yiiier ’’*;— 

'* What is usually the best ihing for a man '»f lotiCrs, who is 
also a man of honour, }o{ lias undortakon public i inploymeuts, 
is to find himself—ivftcr getting C[uit of them—^lill possesse\l ot 
the same resoiirce.s iov his support by his own labor that he had 
before ho took them up/’ 


Uia:;ucu6, viuJLcd by M. Ducaui.* —ay * «</>. 
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And even should he never shake them off, or live to revisit 
his appropriate pastures, on the slopes of Parnassus, so dear to 
his youth, he may yet console himself iu the spirit of the 
exiled Roinau poet* 

Bereft of countrj, borne, and you, O friends, 

And all the world can take away of bliae, 

1 still enjoy the cheer my own thought lends, 

No earthly ruler’s power extends to this.” 

Having thus reviewed the past of the Indian services, tt only 
reinaius for us to make a brief estimate of what is poftsible for tluj 
future. And here we must discriminate between two distinct class¬ 
es of oinploYmout, For military command, as for that peculiar ex*- 
cutive duty uf the civil ofGcer which in India includes somethin'' 
of the military character, European employes will probably loinj 
be needed, and will enjoy, almost or quite, a monojx>ly of the 
more responsible appointments. To all who understand the 
question . the reasons of tliis must be obvious. It may bo tlint 
great wars and giave political convulsions ar^ not iu the im¬ 
mediate future of Briii.di India—though who can sny I A great 
change has undoubtediy taken place within the'last thirty or lorty 
years, Wihl countries present to their conqtierors the exact 
amount of diffiouity w'hich these—if practical man—find tlieir host 
touch-stone. The nature of the ca.so, as wc Inive already had 
occa^io^ to observe, is what draws out their qualities and almost 
ensures success- Yet, long after the conquest has heen consoli¬ 
dated, it may stili require the control of a powerful peisoiiality: 
and the qualities of the heart may continue to be more e><^eittiai 
than those of the head for its administration. It would be as 
easy to restore the astronomy of Hipparchus ns to persuade the 
public mind that nonnoation was a bettor s\^stcm than com})etiliou 
for the first appointtnent of Indian officers, military or civil. 
Great as were the merits of such lights of the old system as those 
mentioned above, it cannot be denied that they shone out upon a 
background of general obscurity. A mau of mediocre attain¬ 
ments was the averagecadet ” or “writer"; well-meaning and 
zealous, but one who would have hardly earned buttiT to his bread 
iu any other calling. And below the average was an abyss of 
indolence and ignorance such as was only to bo expreted in 
services whose members were appointed without proof of merit 
and maintained without reference to conduct.*!* 

It was to cure such evils that the new system was introduced. 
In the early debates on the subject in 18r>3, Macniday uttered 

^ A . .. ■ m 

* Oy\d (7'ris(i€t,) might l>e iiutiied: but it is better t# 

tlbere Wrift fcv<*n a resithiiiTii of diamibs iLtriu with an iti Mui$» 

Ota, louati<:H, and delta. labuiuces 
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Rpeculations which may not have been altogether realized, but 
were certainly wise and gcneronn:— 

If I underetund/’ said ho, '* the opinions imputed to Lord 
Ellouborongh, he tliinks that the proficieucy of a young man in 
those purstiiis which constitute a lihetal ediicutiou is not only 
no indication that he is likely to make a Bgure in after life but 
lliat it positively raises a presumption that he will be passed by 
llii»se whom he o\'erc:iinc in those early contests # ♦ ♦ 

iJnt it setjins to me that thi^re never was a fact proved by a larger 
n)£l.s^ of ovideuco, or a more unvaried ex{ieneuce tbaii this, that 
moil who distinguish themselves iu youth above their coutem- 
])oiaiies almost alwu\8 keep, to the end of their lives, the start 
wiiich they have gained. Take down in any library the Cam¬ 

bridge Calendar. There you have the list of honours for a hundred 
years. Look at the list of wranglers and of junior optimes ; and 
J will veninre to say that, for one man wiiu had iu after life 
distinguished himself among tlic junior optiinc^!, you will find 
twenty among the Vrunglors...... The geneial lule is, beyond a 

doubt, tliat the men who were fust in the competition of tho 
schools have boon first in the competition of the world.'* 
Later on (in the Ri^port of the following year) he explained him¬ 
self n\ore fully, shouing that tho object of the s^’stein was not to 
“ hold out premiums for knowledge of wide surface and of smalt 

depth. But ihe }OUth who does best wlmt all the ablest and 

most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well will gener¬ 
ally piove a suporior man/' 

Jf this gieal writer was led into an extreme of enthusiasm 
about tilt* value of his own pursuits, that can only )>e taken as a 
further pi oof of what every one knew already, that there 
was a gieut dral of human nature in him as in us all. It may be 
true that (jualitics that make a man great as an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, a rarliamontaiy Orator, ewn a Historian, are not neces- 
surily those which will maketlic bc^t cominuiidant of corps of Biiils, 
or li(‘|iuiy (hmunissiotier of IV-sbawiir. Such men as were the best 
of I he old services may not liave always had literary tastes or 
talents, 'fiiey (it may l)o furtiier argued^ will come to India no 
nioie, Tho mixtuie of docility and self-reliance that pioduccd 
a Lawrence or an Ontrain may be found in men of various charac¬ 
ters and antecedents. It may be met with in "plucky" dunces 
who have got by clianoe into trying positions. It muy be met 
with among modest men of genius who have developed late and 
learued to measure their tasks with tho insight of originality. 
But there is one class in wliicli it will be nearly vain to look for 
it, namely, tlie cl.iss of youngsters who have just succeeded far 
enough to make tiicin conceited, and yet have not laid up rcsouvoea 
fur future emergency. 
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All this may bo true; yet two tilings remain. Ton cannot 
return to iioiuination ; and if you could, it would do no good. Tito 
average—iin.* general level of fitness—has hceii laised by educu- 
tional competition; and that competition is well-suited to pnrdiice 
the men demanded by the picseut couditionn of tho problem. 
Formerly ibo work of India was cither in bad hands, when it W'u.s 
not done at all ; or it was in exceptional hands, for whom nothing 
was too difficult, .hi this latter case the very diffieuity con.^tiiuted 
the best of educat ons. That old formative cluuacler, tlm work 


of India'has to a oitat dei»ree K)St : and the leien of Law hein;; 
substituted for that of personal qualificanous, thfse lattor are no 
longer eitliei leqniud or d* velop^^d. Autres tempei autn^ mieufA ; 
wc do not want lunoes to |»re.''ide over drain.e^e-eomnurtecs or 
decide book-del>ts. Yet, in so far as duties of wliat uuiv be called 

/ ft 


the heroic sort survive, or aie even pos'-inle, it may as well, 
that the old British qualities sh ould l>e, tu some extent at bast, 
ensured. A Bengali t'obnu-l could never lead Piilhaiis, or a 
Tam ul Collector rule a Sikh ponulaiiun. We oughi n*‘\er to forge t 
that Britain o\\e> it to her-elf and M the w.'jbi to gi\e India tlio 


veryhest adniinjstruiion conip.uible witii tho means at her 
command. Peopl*- sonn‘time.s sp»-ak as if tlie Nati\es of tho 
country had “a right’’ to iln*. lKstq)osiiions in tlic .-ervice. But 
that is not so. It might be more correoL to argue that the |>t‘OpIo 


of a conquered Country have no ahsolnto liLilit- : though it may bo 
a Ju ty for their conquerors to do all that is nee icd b* maintain 
the conquest with security and honour. A gtjud admini.strafiou 
will be a great part of sueli ilniy. But thi", until llm Asiatic 
character is much altered, can only ho ensured by eutinsiing the 


control to properlv trained Euru])**ans, Once uuue, u is by tho 
heatt rather than the liead that tliis kind of work will iio be^t 


performed. When the late Mr. Tucker was consulted, as Cliairimui 
of the Court of Directors, on the plan of giving “ wriier.dnps ’ 
to he conteudctl for as prizes in public schools, ho shrc\\tll\ rei»lie<l 
that the oi'linary employments of Indian service di*] not ih-mand 
a very high culture. lie qm)ted Goldsmith, and .spoke of the 
absurdity of using razors to cut blocks withal. Ami in fact tho 
mind should not be too acute that has to be made up fifty 
times in a day, to put itself boMly into tho hands <if .suporiois 
for iustniction and iu'<» iho hands of subordinate.s for execution. 


It may be nece.ssary, (udinariiy, to select the candidates for this pait 
of the administration, from among successful .sclioolboyi5, though 
maybe hoped that good soldiers will .still keep a share of employ¬ 
ment, and that Mnnroand Malcolm, Ontram and II, Lawrence 
and Durand may still find occasional representatives. But a close 
Benrice, recruited from Euroi>e, must still, in all ptobabiliu^ con* 
tinue for soenu time to form the chief uur.sciy of executive omciule. 
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In rogfinl, howcv<*r, to tlie work of llic Kfiicli, lliis has notbeea 
shown to 1)0 tite caso. It w;is long tint oj)pr<»bnuni of India that 
jtidicinl cmploynjont was liirocly rosci vod for men not tlionght 
fU for anvtliing else. Uf Into yoais a significaiit change 
lias shown itself One PrcA'incial Governor makes judges of 
young officers wlio are sn])pose(l to show a special fitness for 
that kind of work. Another goes further and emleuvonrs to 
incrousc tlieir fitness by special training. In three High Courts 
distinguished Native pleaders have heen promoted to seats on the 
Kench, and otic Asiatic Hanister was for some time a District 
Jnd.;e in Oudh, until ho obtained ptill higher ]>refermeut iiucier 
an eidiglitened foreign Government. For those who, from mere 
pride of race, ft-el indignant at the admission of Natives to such 
iii^h post«, no sympathy is demanded. The pride of race which 
k n inau s liaiids ch an and his heart puie, is a noble pride and 

full jjroniise for hurnaji needs. I!ut the pride of tlio Spartan 
at home among his Helots, the pride that says no good tliing can 


cotne c»nt (»f Galilei*, is a sljameful hbndiie^.s nhioh is inconsisiriit 


with modern !lii»n:;liT and civilisation. On(* of iht-ino.st lennuk 


nbh; things nh-*nt the position of the ibiiish in India i.s that ever 
since til'* C'luitiv was din ollv sui)mitteil t'» llte lioval rule, the 
peoph- have hecome lU'Te and iimro p{*ac<‘t'ul and loyal. Let their 
first rewani be tin* jnivilo'jre of la ing judges! by their peer.s ; the 
London sch'etion l)y comiutnion—shonnby experio».ce to be almost 
entirely intMe*! for by Europeaii<—be iimifod to a tninimum 
nundH r itf nu n requisite for ex» c!uti\e woik, and then throw 
judicial i‘m])loyineiu open to c»im]M!tiiion iu India, a test of fitness 
in woik, rather than fitnc"*s at examination’^, a rivalry not of boja 
but of men. Piekod men fiom ilie bar would, as is now partly 
the case, find their way to the lower bencho.s, and all the more 
if they knew that these were tlu) onl}" stepping-stones to those 
al'ovc*. And, as a matter of course, let. (Im judicial ‘‘line” he 
wl lotly scjiiirate frt»m tlie v(-ry first. Ki eping ihc menibf*rs of the 
administrative scr\ioo, and those milit.ny men who succeed iu 


finding th.cir way iiito it, solely to administrative cmplo 3 ’ment. 
Thai is the idea of the system in the IJombay rresidency, and 
no r(»iuplain(ft have come before the public as to the way iu wdiich 
it w<»rk8. In the Punjab, too, it has been found necessary to appoint 
to many districts sp(;cial judicial officers, who relieve the adminis¬ 
trative officers of ail, or nearly all of the judicial work. 

Division of labour i.s not frdt to he a necessity in the simpler 
Bingos of societ,v. Under the old English system tlie Witena 
Oemot W!is—QR Blackstoiic roniiiicls ns—nut only tlio legislative 
assc'inMy Init tlio Sn promo Court of jnstico. Then came the 
^ 71 ?^ Erffia nmlor the Normans, of 7\liich we sec a trace, 
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in tlic modern Judicial Committee of the Privy Coimcil • Bnt 
tlie separation of Governmental from judicial IniHiness, and tltcir 
allotment to (iifferout bodies, are “ refinements/’ as Hlackstone 
says, “ of a later and more civilised ** age. Even to the present 
day (be writs of Conrts-of-record continue to run in tbo Queen's 
name. So in the origin of the Anglo-Indian system the Cliief 
Courts of the Presidency consisted of the (jov>*rnor and 
two Members of Council. As the evolution of Soci<'ty pro- 
ceod.s, it becomes apparent that the judicial functiuns are 
at least as distinct ftom those tliat are purely administrative 
as they are from the machinery of legislation Indeed, it 
may be said, that judges continue to have a share in law¬ 
making long after thej^ Ci^ase to be administratois. Coming 
down lower in the official hierarchy we fiml that in many putts 
of Fiidia the chief administrators of Districts, ll.ongh still called 
“Magistrates," have practically divostod thcinselvoi of magisterial 
duty. What has been thus in-tinctively done, rei|uiK-s to be 
completed by authoritative sanction. When the <listiict officer is 
recognised as a simple rubir, his jw.sition will become more 
useful, as well as more d*jOorous. 'So longer npiM aring as a party 
in Courts noininallv C(mtrolled bv liiin^clf, he will fall into his 
true place as sub-prefect; the nltimato cnstodimi of life, property, 
and public tranquillity, the final link in the Hnanoiul and fiscal 
chains.. lie will then fitly represent in bis limited area Ujo bene¬ 
volent power of the Crown in Parliament; and will administer,— 
even more clearly than did tlio brave old servants of the Great 
Company— axiapicio Itegis et Sez/nfus Axigluv, 

To sum up : the conditions of conquest necessitated the existence 
of conquerors; a set of men something like Cortez and Pizurro, 
though with certiiia better qualities, as suited the rather better 
times. When conquest was concluded—which was not until after 
1837-^the conditions changed. Instead of the criisader or the 
buccaneer, the Secretary and the Magistrate became requisite. Non 
dafensoribus istis tempua eget: tlie Rclf-taught, self-helping hero, 
and the vagabond dunce, must stay iu luigland, vr seek tln„ir 
fortune in the rough work of the Hnsh. What India may now 
fairly expect from Britain is well-educated, well tmined men, 
to steer nor course until her own sous have qualified tlienn^clrcs 
to act as pilots. It must be the office of intelligent and rightly 
improved opinion to mark the rocks, shoals, or currents that 
may beset her course. One can then do no more than express 
bis best wishes for her safe and happy navigation. 

H, G. Keenk. 


* TLe Communia Placiia non $€• the Uroai Charter, 
fuenlw Cwium TMtram is a clause in 


Art. II—TliE VILLAGE (JOMMUNITY OF BENGAL AND 

Ul'PJill INDIA. 

T he foUowii)" IS siib.>Uiriti;illy a continuation of two essays 
wliiMi rippenred Rum*s‘'ivi‘ly in tlio pages of this re¬ 
view. (Inc. cutitied Caste in India fnnn n native point of view,” 
JspfMniifd ill tlic nurniicr for OcIoIkt LSSO, and Hie other, lioaded 
Oiir joint faniily oigani'.ation,''in October Iasi year. In the 
]>rcscnt. essay it will lie inv (‘ndcav<»ur, first of all, to show, with re¬ 
ference f(» the Hindu !:iw;iud flu* village coinminiitiefiof Upper India, 
th(‘ cotiniutnal character t»l oiir pio|»(>i|y in gtiicral. Indeed, if I have 
taken th<‘ riudif viow of the facts, properly with iis was at fiist, 
f c., so far ns written reconls 1 : 0 , coiiiinnn to tho public, and 
RO much so a« to iounre llie I'xistoneo of piivato ])ropcrtv altnoc- 
iher. S!iiise<|nc'ntb', i'owever, a tli^liiK'ti<-n bet \\ton private and 
common proper'v was lievelojM' l. as it would si'cni, tbrongb a strong 
nttacbment for tin* family tu* Hut eve n now the idea of private 
pi'oportv as btdfUluinj,* abNoinh'lv to an iiulividual iloes not scetu 
to be ((uile clfaicd np. 

In lb*' aitn\e I '■ball ba\i’ |o place befi>ro the reader 

nccount'. ('f a cla'-s of \iiirc c roninuinitios whicli afipau-vtl,^ con- 
(liet with 1 !h* pio\i^!OJi> ot tin* Hindu law. but poem t*> me to 
be a RIM \ IV I of all oldoi *)ider of tilings I allude to whut is 
railed tin* ISbai-ubara tonuir in n poits and law books. I sbail 
nevt siniw, wiib feieiua* to tin* torCifoing. ami a tew moie facts 
bearing upon ^vbat mav bt*o.ilh,"i tin* sMuctnre of Indian \)llages 
and di'Spo^j'inii ijf \iliaL'*‘ huuU. ibai tln*rcisa bonn\gcneity 1 h> 
tween tlic village r^ouiiutinitu*^ o( 1 pp* 1 India .ami those of ofh'^r 
f‘nuntric« in and (‘Uf of A"':! on tin- one band, niul, on the ether, 
bt'lue'll the foviiu'i and tin* \ I'd i(j. s **f Ib'Ugal. lint it also ficoOTS 
10 me vith U’lbioiieo to tb*‘ jlindii law of inh- ritanoe. and ilie 
fraditnuis and ah.uit uhat is called thetbitra, that flic 

paraMol iieiwe.*n \iHag** ibb in and out of Jndii, so far as t»noeablo 
by authentic f'v’e'uicc' ’*.ouiiI b^ 1 m ie^pe(*t of .t elacg 

ot oomiunni'iew V,birh imiy ba\o ■\isi<-i jp i.idia ii\ d'o p.asf. I 

’n'TO tnira e.m .,.0 -l/c; A..-i 1 ru-y pvm.iiot\ at llu* ou*-el. f]:rt 

lo ibis COT.IK M-m 1 --b.il. b* w* n* rnto* ‘no* a ‘^liort voidrowisy to 
show that the fraditions of a common lineage in existing village 
cominunitieR have to bo tiisciisscd with rcfcivncc to those of what 
IS called the Gotra, 
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'f nkiu^ now (lie whole range of the sulijoct thus cxpaiule<^,—• 
Ootm coiumtiititiefi of Indiii, the village communities of other 
countries besides India, and (hose <vf Upper India and Bengal,—I 
shall eiulouvour to trace (ho origin of and the difference In-tweeii two 
important functions of these societies—governmental and ngricnllii- 
ral how they have beoomc differentiated and have aftecte<l the 
landed nghls, and how tliey have caused a distinction hetweeu two 
soeiions of our coiunaunity: one holding a relatively superior 
|>i*Miion, ami the other, like the serfs <»f oih<*r countries^ owing lahoi'- 
service t'» the first I shall then sliow that the Tnlonkdars and Biswa- 
dars of Upper India, the Zainindars of Bengal, the Kajalis of both, 
the territorial aiistncracy elsewliere, and |)rni»id>ly also the Dwijas 
and patricians of old, represent the first id these two sections or 
strata of society, nnd that the rayais represent the other. But J am 
inclined to thmk that the Hindus have av‘»hled at least siiineof tin- 
evil effects of the st'cial inequality incidental to this evolution, by 
having omitted to impose any leatrction upon iinmigiar.ion into 
anv village from elsewhere. But while (his impor»ant piinoiph; of 
individual libeitvha^ been maintained tiiev have deemed it expedi- 

V * * 

ent to oigani'-e their st>cieiics upon stricter rules of finnehise than 
are seen elsewhere, the m^jeial lOf^nlt being a series of small auto¬ 
nomous hftdies living in rather loose contact with one amulier, but 
eaeh sutficienily compact, and forming altogether a fairly cnustitu- 
ted orgaiiisaiion. 

Aitil, last of all, I shall show that Hindu sociotv furnishes 
to ail the world one most important solution of the ques- 
timi of fhe functions ami relations of the Cimrch nnd iho State. I 
need hardly mention that 1 am deeply conscious of the vastm-ss and 
difficulty of niy subject and of my own incompetence to handle it. 
I am aware iiUo that it requires more than ordinary masterv to con¬ 
dense one's tlmtights upon a vast subject like this into the short 
compass of a review article. But since my powers cannot \\o 
expanded further than to write such fragmentary escays, I must 
crave indulgent forbearance from my readers. I arn, liesides, hut 
groping in the dark, and must he content if I can only succeed m 
showing the great fitndenls of Indian hist^wy. that something may 
be found out about ft region where I feel as if 1 were being com¬ 
pletely lost. 

Jn discussing the naturn of the landed tenures of Upper Jndin 
as they are n(»w found to exi8t> Mr. Thomason then Collector of 
Azimgiuh, observes• 

“It is of little iwe to vi^-w it (the subject of Istided teanrp) thearciically, 

to refer t<» thp maxiniB and principles laid down in boolcH of law,’’ lie 
coiMidfets qncstiouablu if they were ever acted uponwithaiiyeonsis- 
ttiicy,,.., uaU ibu ui.uac iuio which they have falleu, foi ccutujies has 
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praeiicftlly annulled iheiu,” (Soltlenient Rcporfc of Azinignrh« 1837, para 
22 ; llcporU on tl»o Revenue Settlement of the Noi'th'-Weateru Provinces 
of fhe )*U;ii^h 1 Prrrtideiicv under Itepiliiliou IX. of 1H33. My authority 
printed at tlie Medical iLill IVeMs, Beuarea, 1862, Vol. 1., }i. 12.) 

Ur. Elliot, however, in speaking of the carelesBoeHS with which 
the genealogical true is usually drawn np by District officcis 
and embodied in settlement proceedings, observes ;— 

** Another inateiial point has been overlooked, namely, its in¬ 
compatibility with the law of Hindu iuhcritaucc. No regarti 
has been paid to the difference l>etweeii the rights of severalty 
and coparcenary, to lineal descent or survivoisliiu.” Thus it would 
seem, for all that Ur. Thoinasou says, that the maxims and 
principles laid down iu books of Hindu law are not altogether 
theoretical or obsolete. Oddly euouyb, however, Ur. Elliot ob» 
serves in tlie very next sentence— 


Even tlieia<'n^8 iiUi'reHt. in m;niy ca.ses, hus been 8C|i:irntcil from the father’s 
aiul while it ran niity he iiichuaie aiitt c huH thnn been niatie 

ahyolute and unc.Midiiiuiiiil.’’ ^Moetut li(ji»ori, iSJi, para 71, SetUeniviit Re* 
ports of Norih-WesUTii Pioviuoes, Vol. 1 , p. lliS.) 


Mr. Elliot docs not seem to be aware tliat whatever the case 
may bo in tin* Day.ibbaii law. ihe sou's poiiiou according toiiiaiol 
the Mitak'liara \> not t'otiiiugonl and may be beld separate fioni tlie 
falber'i^ aiul bcC'Ciu* absoluio wiu-n i line lias lH*en u partitiiui already 
inado. liUt, upon iho wboK-, u won.«1 heeiu tliat tiic folly of lau- 
sacking tlio Hiiniu law foi I be jiui pose ui inaking a revemiu .seltlemeui 
did not lie so much in the diverorie-»- vihible all over the world lie- 
t vveeu law as it i'l written, and an u .letiuilly obnerved, as in the blisp- 
iiil canc wliich accompanies ihc wi^e noiion, that any I lung not 
to be found in the Roian, or fur the mainu* of that in Ju>iiiiian or 


JIun.sard’s debates, is until for hliuly and deneives to lie cast into the 
fire, Mr. Thomason, in the repoit preMously quoted from, entcis 
into some liistoiical fads to illumrute how the prtipnelary rigliL 
was found ia many casc.s to be exeicised by village commimilien JT 
he hud turned to tiie maxims aiul piinciples laid doa n in books of 
law, be intgbl have nolicetl the b>lh»wiug passage :— 

*M)ocs property arUe from paitilion ? Or does partition of pre-existent 
pH>lK!riy take place ? 


Again 

‘‘ Is partition the can**o of property, or not / If it be not tbr c.uwe pf 
property, but birth alone be so, then, suioe properly is by birth, it follows 
that partitiott ia of property.’’ (Colebrooke's AJil.ik’baia, Uujvudra 
Miaser’a Kd., p. 4.) 

The great pro«consul and the famous author of t)ie histo¬ 
rians of India might then have found it easy to explain tho whole 
mystery of the thing. Fur to speak from the standpoint ol live 
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author of Mitak'liam^ it is patent enough that partition is tho cause 
or immediate antecedent of primic property ; and the pre-existent 
property alluded to was meant only for the collective property 
which belongs to tho wliole trilie or nation. The people’s thoughts be¬ 
ing then coufiiUHi all to th<‘ir own little world, everything that existed 
l> 03 'ond was naturally overlooked : tho conitnonwealth to them 
was all that ia, and what was not the common wealth being un¬ 
known, the mystery of property was easily overlooked y nay, 
from that very ciionnistancc, it appears afterwards to have 
become equally hard for men Hko tlie author of the Mitnk’haia 
to account for the non-rvcoguition of such an obvious fact as 
property. Moreover, wo know from bo.,k*^ of hiw that partiti 4 )u 
ot tlie kind alluded to does not qnito extinguisli tho coIh^cMvo 
clraracter of tlic property. Purtitinn, as uiuiced in Mitak'hnra 
mint, therefore, have served tor tho tiisi tiiiu' to dedino what 
was one’s own, and what was nor. And the seiiso of inino 
and thine, the origin of properly being d.iis rraooable to paitdioii, 
by tho evidence afforded by books of Hin<hi law, it would liavu 
become easy to distinguish liotween—(h C'oninon pnbho pK'perly, 
of the kind mentioned abov*'; (2i coininon privat*! property, vest¬ 
ed in a coparcenar\' hmly, and ^3) prixate individual pioperiv. 

As the record stands, hoxvev*T, we hav** the following upon 
the high authorn-v of Air. 'l'homasf)n J will not hesitate to 
mako long extracts, for I know tliat, i*i jolditimi to tlieir sterling 
merit as the most reliable evideiice available, they will commend 
themselves us being more reudublo tliaii iny own clumsily worded 
r* marks :— 

*‘44. I have thus eiideavourod to show the prctlwhl*’ <tri',dii of nrivnfe 
proprietary right iu the land, and of fi.mw nndtM- it in found 

to at present exercieed. 1 will proceed next, tci rl.-ntMfy theNC furiiis, and 
to i^oiiit out the ptincipal featurea wldcli chuiacUoi/Aj iliein. 

‘*45. The pioprietarj right iu the land luuy leyt eitlur in a single 
iudivhlual, op in a coininunity of pe(»ple. 'i hin community mny tlivitle 
uinoiig»t themselves the profits of the estate eithf'i* aminmo/ to iluor 
ancestral shares or arcordlng to snine orhiiiiirv inlc liavihi; |l•teretu*o to 
the qtiantity of laud which each member culuvai^'i^. ()i ihc two IuUli' 
tenures the former haji been Boiiietiines he Z. inihdary, tlie latter 

ir'utteedaree or Bhyachaia. None of tht^se teiins haxo It'c.d application. 
The term Zemindar is genevally apjilied iu the district tn any one having 
u proprietary richt in the land, wiiilst I^iitreedar is rtMtncted to those mem¬ 
bers of the village coininuiuty who nro not uuder Hiigit£:eiiieiitM dnecliy 
With the Ooveriimciit. The teiia lili>achaiu is not known.(Settlement 
Hei>orts, Voh 1, p. 20.) 

Speaking of the first of tho three classes of tenure inentioued 
aiiove—that in which the proprietary right rests in a single iu* 
dividual—tbe writer comiiities :— 

*' 47. All these are evidently liahlo to partition under thn existing 
iu the couise of the butxceding giiKiutious. Thu vestuig of the 
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cnHie ripfht iu au individual is latliur incidental than natural to the tenure." 

j>. 20.) 

Here, then, we see that projierty. even when vested in a single 
individual, doe.s not coulinue long to posseas ihc character of 
what is understood hy private properly iu Europe. The pro¬ 
perty is only liable to partition, hut is nor. actually sul jected to 
the proce.'i.s in every case. And no provision or cinsiuni exists 
Its in European countiies for tlie f-liares when grown too minute or 
small ifi area to be sold off and reconsoliduted. The absolute riglit 
of the individual over bis property is, as a rule, ot a temporary, and 
theretdro e.\ce)>tioniil, character. The mailer, however, is practically 
Kiniplified by part or whole of tlio lands being let out to tenants 
or as tliey arc crdled ; for then the liuhility to division 

affects only the rents paid by the tenants, while the troubles of 
an actual partition are confined to what is called tlie sir land, some¬ 
what akin to liio horne-fanus of English landowners that we have 
read of. 

In Hengal this /fir—or as it is calh d liero ffij'-joi—land i.s quite 
iiisigniMcant. l^pon tliis point wc shall liavt; to dwell a little 
longer furllier on. But it may lie noted here that the double 
rii>ht.s in land, of the landlord and tlio tenant are in tins country 
to a certain extent due to the complications ari.siug from our 
system of collective property, and Uiat the fact e.l(Ould not bo 
ignored in considering the economic conditions of rent. 

We next pass on to Air. Thomason's account of what is called 
the/ainindari tenure in Upper India, as given in bis report of 
the Azimg'irh District aheady quoted from :— 

“flu. If ihc pi-opriptarv ri^ht rests in many memhera of a village 
cnnuaiMtitv, they may divide tlte profits iiccordiiie to their ancestral Bhares, 
or Mccoiding to arbiti.oy ride lei'iilaled i>y the (jiiantity of laud iu 
tiie cuUi^niiun of each prujuietur, or n. other wta'ds. Lis sir hind. 

*‘5-4. When tlio profits ate divideil amongst the several coparceneis 
according to their aiu'eslral .diaies. flier niav or thev inav not be cultivators 
of the land i r.. the htihlets of sir. U he Hiiiitihwt fnnn which the cai?e 
can assume is, wlien they all hve lo^tither as a juinl undivided family, one 
fieison iiiaiia^iii;4 the estate fui the lebl, or api'oiuiiiig a coitinion luuuuger, 
and diMdug the protiis at the rhi'^e ni llie ye.ir. SiumMimos they divide 
the est'ite. their responsihility oontiiming joint, Sitmeiinn s the cultivators 
only an* divided hy the patwaree, each eolUvIinu fioiii tlioae :>HHigiied t*» 
him; and this aHHiirnniPiit may take pl.-iee anmi.illy, or, when once iiiade, 
may continuo in foice till a re-paititionis demanded. There aie instances 
where each peisoii ctdleets from each cultivator the poitiou of the rent 
via li is las sliaiv, but this is very uncontmori, 

“50. When the ]»roprietorft cultivate themselves, the case is rather 
more involved. If the eir of each parcener bears the name propor¬ 
tion tn the total quantity or sir land, that his .share does to the whole, tlie 
MU' inav be thrown out of nccaiiit, and the collections from the nssamies 

divided amongst them a<'Cording to their dnaes. This, however, is seldom 
the caftc ; it is more ueuu! to levy a rate 'ui the sir land, either the same that 
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H wonhl bear if cultivated by aasamiesi or eonie other fixed and arbitrary 
rate, generally a low and favorable one. The village acconnte l>euig lima 
made up, the profits are divided accoroing to the shates. In thiR caae, if 
the rate levied ou the air laud ta the satue as on the aesaiuies' laud, each 
parcener enu take up as much hiiid as he likes as his sir, otheiwise there 
aiie cuiiataut bickerings on the subjecti for, of course, t}>e iucie.'ise of sir 
cultivation diraiiiisbes the leiit^roll 

o6. When, however, the pmprieto s live separate, but divide the 
piofits among theta, it is by far the most cotninou to divide the estate, and 
each i>er8ou to inauage his ovru nhare as he likes, lu course of time , how¬ 
ever, inequalities arise either in the quality of the laud in one share by 
superior luaiiRgeineiit, or by the gradual encioachineiits of one share ou the 
contmou waste laud. This gives rise to violent disputes, some claiiiiiiig re¬ 
partition, others iesi.stiug it. ' hese disputes nre coinrnouly called iii the 
IHstrict, Kum a bei^hi,” t.e., wlieie tne conteudiiig parties affiiiu that the 
shares are less or uiore oue iintii another. 'i'Le man who ihiiikn he has le^s 
than his right, claims to pay iiot accoidiug to his unceHirat ^hare, but accord¬ 
ing to his pi>9ses3ioii. This is not adinitteii by the other, aud def:iulc 
ensues. Estates have thiH been olien biN iiirbr t<i the Itanimer, at the time 
when sales by auction were the f.tVMtniLe means of leauziug the public 
demand. Kow they conslanily lead to :itt;u‘linieiit iif the estate. The 
only effectual method of rermii>.iting such dTspuies is by re-)>artition of the 
whole^pre!>utunig. of C''Ui>e, tliat participation ac'^nditig to ancestral share 
be an admitted fentuie of the tentire. I'loiise II. section Xli, Hoguia- 
tion Vli, evidently conieinnlatcs c.ives of this sort, unU confers 

the neces.'ciry power on the &ciuing oflicers." (Settlement iiepurte, 
vol, I., pp. 22-24.) 

It may not be generally known lhat a re-partition, somewhat 
of the same kind, is effected even in the pennanetitly settled 
lands of Bengal. Some people are given to thinking that 
society was completely oveilurncd here by Lord Cornwallis, 
because the communul i'oIatioij.s ropuried in the papcMs 1 have 
l)een quoting from, weie not legally recogui«cd. Tlie truth, 
liowx'ver, is tliat much of those relations is a necessary part of 
llie Hindu law, and could uot pussihly be di.icarded, for all 
the alleged imitation of English laudlDrdism, so long as the 
joint-family s}^stein was maintained, us it is maintained even 
now, lu ^Dgul, air lands mv, as 1 have sai<l, of no great conse¬ 
quence, but even the lauds let out to tenants are partitioned for 
limited periods, the technical loriu cmployiid for tiu; purpoKo (in 
the part of the country with which I am familial) being 
Hvda buudi, 

A huda means a parcel of xainindaii lands allotted to a co- 
sharer for collection of iiis portiou of the rents, until a fresh 
repartition is made. In some ca.ses the pirtilion is not open 
to revision, and the huda is then called upaliLi intda^ The docu¬ 
ment for huda division doea not, so far as I am aware, give 
metes and bounds, hut sets forih the rayals and the amount of 
lent payable by each, as abaigued to the holder of ouch hada for 
ibe Ume being. 
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Mr, Thomawon next passes on to a kind of tenure which, bo 
far as I understand llio matter, lias, in all probability, chiefly, 
if not entirely, led him to sn{»|VHe that the Hindu law is olwolete 
and useless ill funiisliimT any clue to the actual rights of the 
people. I am, however, deeply coiiscinitB of the oljectioii tliat the 
theory I allnde to, is an attempt to produce from inference a 
history which (loos not certainly exist. 

In iny previous paper on our joint-family organisation, I 
took occasion to obaorve :—‘ 'I'he provision for iiartition has for its 
coiidiliou precedent n definiiion of shares as involved in the law of 

succession,” or ratlier inlteiiiai.ee, **'I’he question, therefore. 

is whether the i<»Mit-taunlv oii^anisaiion ever could or did exist 
without a iletinitiou of sharos/" KIsewherc it was observed : 

“ Wiien a wliole vilhioH commuuitv worked in common at 
tillngo, iboio Could be im oie^t need for lotting out the lands 
to "inaller L'roup.-^ like Ih** f.iinily : tiiest»n’K roparcenniy right would 
in tliat case , ...follow as a matter of coins*-.*’ Now the whole of 
ni\ ai^uniont. here, hangs upon the jMisition tliat the kind of village 
socieiv which held, a*^ owners, tlie liiud-teuiires we have heeu 
hitherto consiiierino, is tiie name as the village communities we 
have read of as oxisfiig elsewln-re. Mr. Thomason, when 
Liouienant-Oovenor of the North-Western Provinces, promul¬ 
gated ct^rtain liinnions f.>r Kevemie officers, in which we find, 
willi rcfeivnco to the lami-tenures in question :— 

84 * 5 , Tin* c<M*arceiiHry tenuroa are the most, common and embrnce 
cases win re tlio oHrat*‘s are held by those sinrrularly constituted village 
CoiiininiiiUea which li «ve been so ofien described, and have been not 
all unaptly said tu foiiu little republics, A\iihiu themsedvW—(£d» of 
1^3 r. 8 , p. 50.) 

A foot-note to the above cites a uiiuutc by Sir C. Metcalfe, 
from which .Mr. Klphiustoue exiructs a long paragraph, cum- 
tneiiciiig as follows :— 

“ Tim viliagH commiiinttes are little republics, having nearly every thing 
they can want within thell|^elve^l and ahiioMt iLde{>eiideut of any foreign 
inviisioiie. They seem to hist where uothing else lasts, (Cowell’s 

Eiphiiistone, 1874, p. tiS.) 

Now an examination 0 ^ village communities in other countries 
will bliow that one of the essential fcaiures of the institutiou 
is the periodical repartition of the land held by the community 
aa their collective property. M. Laveleyc writes with reference 
to primitive properly in general:— 

Tho arable, the paaturage, and the forest are farmed in common. Sub¬ 
sequently the cultivated land is divided into parcels which are distributed 
by lot among the several fainilica, a mere temporary right of occupation 
being tbOs allowed to ihe mdividual. The »oii ntill remaivs the coUettive 
oj the clun^ to wUocu it leiuius from time to time, that a new 
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partition uia.y bo oJlected. 'J'hia iu ilio system still in force in ilio Uussiau 
<ooiniuiino ; ami was, in ilio liiue of Tacitus, that of tke German tribe.”— 
(Primitive property, p. 4 ) 

Again, with respect to the Russian commune, wc are told ;— 

** Each male iiiliabir.ant of full age is entitled to un equal Rhare of the laud 
of wliicli the Mir is the proprietor. In priinitivu times there was tin partition uf 
the soil, the land was cultivated in commtm, and th*> produce divii^d among 
all ill proportion to the number of laborers in each family. At the present 

. .some communon.are fr>nnd where this system is still iu force. 

At n later perio'i a panilion of the soil was etfected ever}^ ywir, or every lliroo 
years* ♦ • The peiiud of partition varies... .in different distiict * * * * 
Since 1719 there have been ten general re-diviaious, the last of which occurred 
in 1S57.” (/6*d, p. 1'.) 

It would take me too lonff to set forth everv litlle analoiTv tliatl 

C9 ^ % 

have been able to note between the village system of India 
and that of Russia. But it will l)e easy enough to conceive that 
where collective ownership is the rule, periodical repartition 
must he a necessary incident thereof. Now this repartition, as 
Mv. Wallace’s book ai»d that of Mr. Laveleye show, was regulaled 
according to tlio circumstances of each case by the joint decision 
of the community. 'J’liey had no rule of inheritance to go by, 
for no such rtde was required as Ion" as all the Ci)parceuers 
exercised their rights in common, and without the intcrvotition 
of any independent authority. In course of time, however, the 
period for which a partition was allowed to stand was gradually 
prolonged, and ultimately the term became 'indefinite and sui>j<‘CL 
only to the demand of the community for a repartition. It may thus 
be fairly conceived that in many cases a partition of a ratlier 
too old date became final and absolute by the subRerpiont 
enforcement of a law of inhcritaiico, such as tho l-iindii 
law sets forth and as has been alluded to in Tiiy previou.s 
essay. It is here that we perceive the Hindus to have made 
Q new departure in the communal system which, according to 
Mr. Laveleye, seems to have once prevailed all over Asia ami 
Europe. And it is a singular proof of the avoisioii of our 
countrymen for all revolution that even our law of inhori- 
tance was never enforced so as to obliterate the traces of a juior 
order of things. The Settlement Officer records— 

“57, Hat where tlu* propri^'tary right rests iit a comtminit.y, the 
profits of the estate are often enjoyed, not according to the anccRliai HhuieM, 
but according to soniH arbitrary apporlioiinieiit on the Ri'ur )at»d of each 
proprietor. This apjHirtinnmeiit of profit f,ln»ws um'II' in tlio form of a 
redaced rate of assesanieiit un the seer hind. In kiioIi rn'^rs fho tSovern* 
nient reveuno is said to lie ]»ai(l or in.idr np hv m on tho seer. 

These tomir^s of con ISP suppose that o-acli i-ro lii-tor i.s himself a culu- 
va^or, Mionqh it may so Inppen, and sumcliines does, that tho piopnetoi 
iR not a euliivatoi, hut h:i .AiMjuired the >haie by {mnlntse, piil'lie or 
private, from a cuUivalujg proprietor. Where the piniits uf the estate are 
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<livided rKM^niinj; to nncostral nfiarefl, tho neer of a zmindAT ifi that 
vhich Iio liAR under hiH own cnJtivation, t.&, which he haa'cultivated at 
hi.M own coat, and by hi'a own capital. In temireB, however, of the kind 
which we are now conaidcrinir. the woid aeer acquires, as it were, an 
artificial meaning;. It ir that, portion of the land in (he posHeaaion of a sharer 
on which he pays the b.*H*h,li and wliicli, when compared with the total 
niiKiunt of peer in the villai^e, repreRents hia intereaU in the estate. It 
^iei'cndp n|>on the ciiRiotn of the eptase wh^^thcr this be all or any part 
ill lii«'actual cultivntifio. or whether liu have any ot1u*r cultivatioir in the 
villajte than this. loRtanorM are not vciy connMon where the sharer 
rnllivatea no part. r>f hiw seer, and they ffeni'iviily aHrc, as above stated, 
oui of forced or volootnrv traiiHl'ers from culuvatinir propriotorB. It is 
coninioii, however, for tlie i>ro[>rietor to iiiuler-lot a fairt of hi.s seer, obtnin- 
iii^ from the tenant, the full ryr*ttee rales, ami |>a\ing hiro.Relf only 
aecordiiiK to the haeli. h, JiiRtances are not cnniniort where the proprietors 
oiiliivate more than their seor. One aiii^iilrir case di'nerve.s ppecial notje** :— 
In Mouz;d) Oomabpoor, LVifpinimli Mlrcrwnat Hlinnjnn, thirty-six heeprabs 
were set apart in the viilajre, and e;i<;h .s|ian*r’H rioli. wjih determined hy the 
poilion of thiH thirty six beei,di;»s which lie cnltivafeil, fc was Ih'm scor, 
in:i besideH this he niiirht cultivaie .xs much m^ro of the village as he liked 
at the conirnnn rvoftec raten, and so alJ iJie .-sliareiM did to a cousiderahle 
extent Other instaiiees jirobabh’ mitjht be found wheie «hiirera cuhiv;ited 
tbe land of oilier nbareH, or the comtnon lamlrt of the village's, at the 
usual ryottee rates, luit they do not come permanently into notice.*^— 

|N.-AV. P. Settlement iteport, p. 24, vol. I ) 

To mv mind it seoms that in maifor.«! of Ibo kind descrilied 

■/ 

al)oro, tho SottJement Officer bas pushed his Knoiisb habit of accu¬ 
rate thiiikino a little too far. Tho bncIJi admitiodly varied in 
different villajjos ; hut is it impossiiile, that it may also have varied 
from time to time in the same family or community ? After all, 
where a roprubir hunt i.s made for tho exact fracrional share to 
which a snoinbor of a rommunitv is assumed to he entitled as 
Ins *prb*nie property, it would ho easy enough to make \mur data 
as to tlio arbitrary rule of divisinn oiit of any facts ordinarily 
available ; such for instance, as that, since, llie last repartition he 
had been hnldinj; so many measures of land out of the agjgregate 
area of the village, or that on the last occasion such and such 
amount of income or expendilure was divided in such and 
such parts. Facts like these maj*^ as well piovo that the ratio 
calculated has always been recognised, as that it has varied from 
time to time. 

The misconception on tlie part of the Settlement officers seems 
to have arisen from assuming that the divergence from the 
requirements of the Hindu law of inheritance, or in other words, 
the non-recognition of ancestral sliarcs in cases of the kind under 
consideration, was due to changes eubftequent to the pro¬ 
mulgation of that law. A comparison, however, with tho affairs 
of village communities elsewhere, and with the essential con¬ 
dition of true communism—distribution according to the needs 
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of tlip members—iirill sngf^est instead, that it was the Flindii 
law of inliorituuce which broke tbrongh the priiuitivo aud old(‘r 
coinuiuiiisiii. 

The following extracts from another Sottleiiieut Officer^ Mr, 
Elliot, are cited in support of Mr. Tbomasou’s niitbority. The 
classificatioii of the latter has been of late disputed, but the 
facts will apeak for themselves :— 

“40. In what I bad considered putteedaree, the hereditary interest 
of individuals will be often, but not always, disregarded ; and poHsesaiou alone 
be considei'ed as constituting riglit, 1 have said “ not always'’ because in 
some villages the puttees have been marked ofl according to the hereditary 
share, but iu others the one bears no proportion to the other. It is diltl- 
cult to show why in particular villages her«>ditary right has i)een set aside. 
It may have arisen from the partition haring taken place <luring the 
absence of some of the sharers, or the interest and power of some may have 
enabled them to assume a larger portion than the^’ would have been en¬ 
titled to according to the genealogical tree; however this may have oc¬ 
curred, it is now of little iiupottance to consider, but ni>on examination 
it will generally be found as the distinctive feature of the tenure, that 
proprietary right is limited to actual possession of the land.*'—(Meerut 
Settlement, the same book, vol., I., p. 1H9 ) 

Mr, Elliot is evidently less prone to theorising than Mr* 
Thomason, 

He then goes on thus ;— 

42. Daring the iniArule and disorganisation of former Qovcriiments, 
it was necessary for the brotherhood to combine for the purpose of resisting 
the unlawful eiicroacliineiitB of their neighbours, and the attacks of pre¬ 
datory hordes; it was not tlie interest of a party to have liis &e]mrate 
Hhare divided off, which could be of no use to him so long as he 
could not protect it from violence. Union was the only object, and ouo 
man was frequently put forward to engage for many villages. 

43. Afterwards, when the system of our guvernineiit afforded pro¬ 
tection to the inferior proprietors, they were anxious to come forward to havo 
their shares separated, and to be freed from tlie authority of the head 
man of the village. But the moat extensive changes have been elfected 
iu the tenures through the operations of the surveys aud settlements under 
Regulation VIl of 1622. This effect lias nor, gcuenilly 1 believe, been 
observed, but in most instances it is easily traced. It has converted Zemiii- 
daree into Futteedaree, Piitteedaree into Bhyacharee. aud undivided bjich,h 
tenures into oue or other of the latter; aud tliough in many respects this 
division of nglits and iiiterests is desirable, yet it has certainly dissolved the 
harmony of the communites, and created a diversity of conflicting interests; 
while a self-sufRcient independence, and an exemption from salutary control, 
have been substituted for mutual reliance and subordination. How far 
it may be desirable to countenance this toul separation of interests deserves 
coDsideraiion, for more evil thau good is likely to spring from its accom¬ 
plishment. 

.H Some tribes have a greater inclination for the division of their land 
than others, aud this effect is easily to be ascribed to their peculiar pro¬ 
pensities. The Jftts, for instance, on account of their fondness for agricul- 
rural pursuits, generally prefer tlie Bhyuebara. The Tugas, either Bbyachara 
or divided Zeiniudaiee. The Rajpoots, Puthans, and Syuds, being too insol* 
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Tent (sic) or proud to ciiltirate much theniRelvea, generally prefer the Biswa 
tliviniou ; and the Goojnt^, being much addicted to thieving, and more indiffer¬ 
ent than any other claas, Rcarcely ever have a Pntteedaree division, and 
very seldom subdi ide a Zemiiidaree. They are nsually allowed to resume 
their own share after a long abaence or sojurii in a foreign land, which right 
would be contested by tlie other clasHes, aniongat whom the reliiiqniBhmeut 
of a shaic, for any length of time, ih reckoned a virtual defeasance.—(Do. 
Do., pp. 1 ^ 9 - 90 .) 

/»8. Where the whole of the land is Seer, in these cases the custom wliich 
regulates the payments is called lihHiiinsee, in other places it is called Jjeegah* 
doiu ; in both tlie practice is the pariie. The payments of the early kists are made 
according t'O a long estahlished rate on the Seer land, &n(l towards the close of 
the year the whole coinnninity assemble to audit the accounts. The village 
expenses are added to the governuneut Jiunma, and from the total is deducted 
the payment of the Kyots, if there are any. The remainder is distributed 
accMiding to the bach, h upon the owners of the Seer laud. 

'I his audit of accounts (or boojkarat as it is called) is a most important 
procesi to the whole of the coniuniiiitj'. Tlie riglib of admission to the audit is 
the criterion of proprb'tory right. It may so happen that a proprietor has 
lost his Seer, cither from poverty, or its accidental appropriation or des¬ 
truction. Still ho has a voice in tho audit, and can claim a scrutiny of 
the ratwaree*s papers. It may so happen that tlie force or fraud of a 

1 >art of the community, or of an individual in it, hi<8 for a comae of years 
:ep( Home of the community from tlie audit. Such excliisiou is fatal to the 
poRsesHioii of the party. He ia coiisid**red as dispossessed."—rAowcwow’tf Re¬ 
port, Do., page 25. 

Tiic following extract, from a Seltlemeut Report of a compara¬ 
tively recent date, will sitow liow the spirit of communism 
works even now, and along witli the separation of individual rights 

as inaugurated by previous settlement operations 
Among the Pnlieedaree eHtales are a few where the tenure is true 
Bh^ackara^ where prolits depend on poaaessiun, and not on ancestral 
descent. 

I'hese are all very simple tenures, except iu a few villages lying chiefly 
in the Kamgiinuu Khtidir, In thene u portion of the area is on the upland, 
and the rest iu the low lying Kkadir^ and liable to constant ulteratioiia 
of area, both iu extent and quality. Under these circumstauces either 
all these A'Aadir lauds are Shamlat, and the proceeds iu rents are first 
appropriated to the piiyinent of Jumma^ the balance, if any, being made 
up by a rate on the land held, in severalty; or the profit^ 
if any, are divided on the old ancestr.il Bisxoa shares, or else the Khadir 
land is divided annually among the sharers according to ancestral shares. 
There is thus a kind of double tenure Bhyachara iu the severalty, and 
Zemindaree in tlie Shamlat^ giving rise to constant disputes. In these 
estates all laud gained by alluvion is held to be added to the Shamlat, not 
to the severalty of any proprietor to whose lands the new accretion may 
adjoin. 

The Inmherdars usually endeavour to lay their hands on the profits of 
Shamlat^ if there be any, and to get all new accretions to themselves by 
cultivating it as soon as possible, and refusing to pay any rent on such 
cultivation. In this they are often successful through the connivance of 
the puimrce,^(MoefCi&sUlem6nt Report of the Bareilly distriet, 1874. p. 131,; 

It ifl hard to say whether the connivance pf the patwari^ alluded 
to above, is not part of the same instinct which is said to impel 
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the more active of the hkmbtrdav^, A commiiuistic disiribution 
of property is quite naturally uppermost iu the iniuds of those 
who have to meet the most pressing wauls of life, aud whose 
every day life is founded upon the communistic priucipla If, 
then, the patwari connives at what, under law, is robbery, he 
doubtless lays a soothing uuctiou to his soul by somehow justi- 
fying this communistic exploitation in miniature. 

The evidence cited above will, 1 think, have clearly shown, that 
the same law of inheiitauce applies us well to the land tenures of 
Bengal as to the ‘Mittle republics'" of India in general. Aud 
1 trust that the following extracts will show still more clearly, 
that the villages of Bengal and Upper India are perfectly homo¬ 
geneous iu all essential features. Tlie importunco of this point 
arises from this, that 1 have to bring forward uiy personal know¬ 
ledge of village government, or Duluiluli, in Bengal, in order to 
establish a connexion hetwoon such wide oxtrenn s ot 
caste and Hindoo joint family. Though apparently disconnected, 
the societies of Bengal aud Upper India are at hot tom homogene¬ 
ous. The parallel iu respect of re-partition has been already 
noticed, aud I pass on to another, 

70. Tue siujpiefst form of au estate is wheie an iiidivitlna], or couiniti- 
uity of individuals, own the whole of a plot of ground lying within curtniii 
JiinitA, and bearing a fixed uauie, us a Muiix.th. This may, from Lium 
immeinui Ld, have borne a Hiugie uaiue. and Uo necenilly reci»gi]ieted an Kiicii, 
or it may cuutaiu within its area two or more AJoiizahs, U.slee, or Bukhih-o 
or both, whose separate boundaries have long been lost siglit of, and wincu 
have become iutei mingled so us to foim one village, probably bearing the 
double name. 

SO. The estate, liowevcr, may comprise «two or mure such Mouzahs, 
aud these may be sitnatet] together or at a di^iitiice from each other. 

81. The aiiuesturs of many of the Jiajpoot coniiuuiJitKa were poftsussed 
of large tuicU of laud coutainiug many villugeH. As their de.scendanis 
laultiplietl. this tiact of laud was subdivided, and forijud into sepaiaie 
melialH This sub-ihvision sunielimes was elTected, so us to assign wlndo 
Mouzahs to different branches of the family. It was Huldoin, however, 
especially when the su>>‘*division was amongst many hliaters, that the 
property could be so dlvitied. In thi.s case, perhafih, ^ome entire Mouzalxs 
Were given to each biaiich of tlie family, and the inetpiaiif le.s thcMice aiising 
were made good iu the division of some Mouzahs iield jointly by all, or 
else, each IVJouzah was tlivided so tliat every bruneli t»f‘ a family bhould 
have a portion. The whole Monzuhs, or ponioiis of Mouzahs belonging 
to each branch, were collecteil together, aud made into one Alehal or 
estate. But iu the Mouzahs held jointly, the division probably was not 
iu distinct portions, hat field by field, or as it is commouly called Khet 
Bhut. Now these fields souietioies become the subject of sale from one 
lieraou to another, and the puichaser might call the purchased field by ihd 
of his own Moiizah. It thus happens that many inouzabs ul 
Tuppah ChuWree, Perguuuah Deoguou, coutniii within them fields known 
by the name of other raouzahs, perhaps two or three miles distatif, aud have 
attached to them fields iu other uiouzahs at an equally great distuuceA 
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Tuppali Koolpahy Fergunuah Deogaoii, the cane was Btill more involved 
l>^' the circumataiice, that hoIh of tielde in f-cveral luouzuhe belougiug to 
(lilleieiit braijclies of the family, bore disiinct iiiinies. Thia dietiuctiou 
existed suinelimeH iu the Goveniuieut recurdn, aad not in common linage^ 
eonietiinee iu both. 

• • • • 

83. It may be naefnl to atteuipt a definition of theao two terms, a 
luouasdh, or village, and a niehul or esute, 

84. A mouzuTi or village, is one or more parcelH of laud called by a 
certain name, of fixed limits and kiiowu locality, neither of which are 
liable to change. At the time of setilenient, each iiiouzab has a name and 
miiubei' ahsigtied to it in the Qoverinueut lists, and must so rezuaiu till 
the euHuing settienient, or till, for any ti}>ecial reason, it should appear 
fit, under expiess oidors from the Govcrumeut, to break up or alter the 
uriangeiiient of tho mouz^ihs. 

85. A niehal or eaUte, coudists of one or more mouzahs, or a part 
ur parts of one or mure inuuzalia, covered by one eng;igeniei>t with the Gov- 
emnieuc or Durkhaiist, and belonging to one iudividnul or body of persons 
who are jointly reH|ioiisible for the Juinma assessed upon the whole. These 
are liable to con»taiit variations, according as tiansfers of property may 
lake place.—IF. y^, VoL 1. pp. 31-33.^ 

Auytine wliti imderhtaiuls tho inlerlacing of lands in Bengal or 
as it )s called chh Hejami^ btmhi i>honra jami, or •piialgola jami, 
will, 1 apprehend, at once make out that the structure of the vil¬ 
lage, or rather llie dispositiou of the village lauds, is the same iu 
Bengal as in L'p])er India. 

The following soinowhat curious evidence is offered, by way 
of digie.i.sioii, and partly to strengtlieii the position advanced of a 
liuinngeueiry between the village systems of India and those of tho 
rest of the uoild. It comes ijiituiall>* while discussing tlie struc¬ 
ture of villages, and has some importance iu accounting for the 
Bhvacinua tenure, us a survival of times before the advent of the 
Hindoo law of inheritance. 

First of all, Imwcver, we must form a clear conception of the mat¬ 
ter from the following account of the Russian Mir : 

All tho iirable hind of the coiuiuiiua is divided into three couoentric 
Zones, which extend tound the village; und these three zones are again 
divided into tlircu^tieltU Hccoiding to tho triennial arrangeuieut of crops. 
IVlore icgaid is paid to pioxiuiity than to feitilitv, os this varies \ery little 
in the same district in Russia. The zones ne:iieNt the village are alone 
iinuined eveiy thier, MIX. or nine yeai-s, in the sandy region; while iu the 
region of tlie black soil, the u&o of mauure|is uiikfit»wii. Each zone is divided 
inti> uairow strips from 5 to 10 luetres briiud and from 20i> to 80o mOtres 
long ; several parcels are combined, care being taken that theie should be at 
lea^t one in eaeli zone and in each division of the rotation. Portions are thus 
foiukod, which are diRtributed by lot among ihe co-]mrtner8.— Lavele^n** 
Primitive Propertt^^ p. 12. 

After this 1 shall leave it to my readers to judge whether the fol¬ 
lowing account was at all governed by any piccoiiccived uotious uf 
ai^ulogy betweeu the Rtissiun und the Indian village. 1 cauuut 
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say if the original reports contained any allii«oii, for 1 quote 
at second iiand from a book entitled “ Memorandum on tbe Revision 
of Laud Revenue Settlements in t lie North-Western Provinces^ A« 1). 
18G0-1872, by Auckland Colvin, Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
North-We8tern|Provinces." I can only regret, but cannot avoid, tbe 
technical details, for in a discussion of this kind, J must set forth 

the fullest evidence before the public. 

14. Artificial &oiUP —The cultivatiug body in this district (Allyuurh) 
use an artificial classification, affected slightly by natural peculiarities in 
certain kinds only. The principle adopted is not, I believe, peculiar to 
Ally^urh, but is common over most ))art8 of theDoab. It is ^variation of 
quality xp*th ref^r^nce to proximity to village Bite' Three broad divisions are 
acknowlc'difed 

1.^/Jdra/i laud, close to the site always manured and generally rrigated, 
and ^ dofmUe^' or capable of piodiicing two crops in the year. 

— Muujah^ the fields a htile farther from the site, adjoining the bdrah^ 
always manured, but to u less extent than the Hdiuh; generally irrignted 
and dofuslee. 

3 ^—BUrah or'Juugul,* (lie out-lying fields, including all laud other than 
bdrah or muujah. 

* * * • 

]5. DivUion into AHificial boUb. —(Furrukkaliad.) I come next to the 
more important division into artificial soils. In my Kanouj Keport, 1 stated 
that, althouirh the lands of eacli village were popularly divided iiitogo»/w», 
munjka, and burket^ yet that I did not see enough difference between munjlta 
and barhet to jimtify my employing that division. In this, however, 1 was 
wrong. There is in most villagen a tract outside the which receives 

all the luaiiuie which the gowkan can spare, which gets more utteution in 
cultivation, and grows better crops than the rest of the outlying lands, fins 
tr.ict is the munjhci. It does not often happen that the three tracts 
form concentric ring-^ round the village soil: According to tbe theory, if 
all the lands were but one site, it would be so ; hut as a matter of fact 
the land always is found to differ. There is a little nullah which lays bare 
the ground in one direction, or the soil is salt, or ii pond overflows and makes 
it sour ; or again, there is a hamlet not far off with some manure of its own, 
and the munjha stretches in this direction. Again, most Bhoor villages re¬ 
quire so much manure for their that they have none at all for the 

rest of the fields, so tliat there is no real munjha in them. The existence of 
mttnjha must not be assumed, but must be investigated into by cureful in¬ 
spection. 

“ Sub-diemon of OowImh .—Every village, thereforef is n priori divisible 
into those three classes of artificial soils, gowfuita. munjha, and ourhet ; higlily 
manured, slightly manured, and unmanurefi. Beyond this I have found it 
necessary to esiahlish two classes of gowkan, according to tlie kind of culti¬ 
vation prevalent there. 

« • • « # 

Suh dioiiiom of Munjha and /JwiAef.—Beyond the the outlying 

lands are divided into munjh^i and hurhet, i. e., into first and second class soils, 
whether doomut or bhoor* 

* # » • # 

IG. Mode of Dmareating the //ars.—My first step on coming to a village 
is to ask the cultivators, who auion *4 them knows all about the village and its 
pccuUariticM ami will act as their s^iokeBmeu. Two or three men are gener- 
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ally nut forward, and 1 then aak them what arc the ^hars’ into which they 
divide their village, and what rates those ‘ hai'H’ are HUpposed to pay. This, 
they generally tell me with tolerable clearuesH and accuracy; auu with the 
map in iny hand, I form a geueraliuipresHiou how the 4iars’lie. Therein 
always a gowhnii tn t)ie cliief site, and generally to each hamlet or ndgla. 
The term luunjha is not used, and 1 have only adopted it for convenience. 

Hut the ' h:irti/ with hardly any exception, fall away in their rates ns they 
recede from the sito. Then I get thebe s[>okeRmeu to walk in front of me, anil 
expinin that 1 must mark off on the map, the boundaries of all these * hare/ 
and they are tr> go on in front and tell me when tlio boundary is reached, or 
any imtan'tant change in the rste occurs. 

Xaturnl Boundaries of the * ]Iara \—It is very remarkable to eee how dis¬ 
tinct and ohvifuis the Mior’boundaries often are. They frequently consist 
of natural boundaries, especially roads; frequently of a continuous ditch and 
mound. It is extremely common for a gowhan to be bounded iu this latter 
way. A change in the sha|>e of iields mostly denotes a change of har, and 
of late ; as an instance, when they have been running north and south, and 
suddenly change east to west. This is so much the ciise that a practised eye, 
with some kuowlege of the country, could almost lay out the principal ^ liars' 
on llie map without going to the village at all. In many villages the * ham' 
aie so distinct that the merest tyro could not miss them ; in others, and espe¬ 
cially in villages where there are jheels, they are mucli mure difficult.—pp. 
2ri-;i4. 

Thus far as to the homogeneity of the village formation in Upper 
India and Russia. And I am inclined tn think also, that, in the 
disposition of houses and opening of roads, a strong parallel would 
be found to exist between the villages of Bengal, those of Upper 
India^ and even such ancient towns as Benares and Mathura ; but I 
would not hazaid a theory of my own on the subject in the absence 
of any records that I know of. I have travelled too little to say any¬ 
thing positive upon the subject. 

1 cannot, liowevcr, resist the temptation of intimating, that, in 
certain parts of India^ the villages are said to be surrounded with 
walls, whereas in Allahabad, Mirzapur, and probably also in the 
surrounding country, we meet with extensive habitations, winch are 
far too big and too irregular, to be called a single dwelling-house, 
and of winch the external appearance may not be very remote 
from that of a walled village* So again, in Orissa, I have been 
told the style of building cottages is like that of certain immi¬ 
grants in the Sundarbans, of winch the peculiarity consists in con¬ 
necting all the separate Inits into one block ; whereas, the cot¬ 
tages of the true Bengal type, are disjointed and symmetrically 
arranged round one or more rectangular utham. Lastly, these 
separate huts of Bengal have to be compared with our 

* tiiuce writing thici paper I have cietiee of Bethel and Aurora, offer 
met with an account uf what is a curious resemblance to Hindu 
called '^unitary home*'in America, communism.—See Nordhoffa ^‘Coni- 
whiefa presents some points of anal- nnistic Societies of the United 
ogy. Iu fact, the comiuuuistic So- States.*’ 
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quadrangular and comparatively extensive masonry houses. 
In passing from one to another of these different styles of 
architecture, one might note the dinracteristic featuros of com¬ 
munities governed by the Iditak’harn law both before and 
after partition of the village into smaller bodies ; the features 
of those governed by the Daysbhag law with its increased ten¬ 
dencies towards partition^ and the inclination of cmnparat.ivoly 
wealthy people in Bengal to revert to larger family communities 
resembling those of the Mitak’hara, not by means of leatamentjiry 
provision for perpetuities, as elsewhere noticed, hut by erecting 
large inasoniy houses with accommodation ample enough for gener¬ 
ations of people and affording strong obstacles to partition. 

I liave hitherto been endeavouring to prove, I do not know with 
what success, that the constitution of village communities is not at 
variance with the Hindoo law of inheritance, the inference intend¬ 
ed to be drawn therefrom being, that the family tie has been the 
basis of our social system. Mr. Eipbinstonc observes— 

“ The popular notion is that the village landholders arc all descends 
from one or more individuals who first settled in tho villairo ; and that tlio 
only exceptions are formed by persons who have derived thrir riglitn by 
purchase or otherwise from members of tlie original stock— Co**^dl's Edition^ 
pp, 71-72, 

Mr. Mayue, however, in his valuable treatise on Hindu Law and 
Usasre, takes exception to this view of the subject. He says— 

§ 199. The co-aharers in many of these village communities arc persons 
who are actually descended from a common ancestor. In niuiiy other cases 
they profess a common dp*«cent, for which there is probiibly no foinuhiM'nrt, 
In Rome c‘ses it is quite certain there can be no common desofiit, -s they 
are of different caates or even of different religions. Knt it well known 
that in India, the more fact of assr>ciatiou produces a belief lu a conmioii 
origin, unless there are circumatancea which make such an identity plainly 
impossible.—(Edition of 1878, pp. 178-79.) 

1 have not been able to procure all the nnthoritios cited iu sup¬ 
port of the above, but I find that the references to which I have 
had access do not fully bear out his opinion. 

For instance, Sir H. S. Maine onlv savs— 

*'Sometimes men of widely different castes, or Mahometans and TTindons, 
are found united in the same village group ; hut in such cases its artificial 
structure is not disguised, and the sections of the community dwell in differ¬ 
ent parts of the inhabited area."—Ediu of 1871, p. 176. 

Elsewhere he observes— 

Or they seem to be associations of kinsmen nnited by the assumption 
(doubtless very vaguely couceived) of a common liueage.*’’—/Aid, p, 175. 

I< do not contest the opinion that the common descent ia 
conceived somewhat vaguely, but it is well known that Sir H. S. 
Maine’s book does not cite many Indian authorities, though, of 
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oourse, hia own may well count for a host of them. I am sure, 
liowdver^ that he would be the first man to take up the question 
bow far, in any case, tlie practice has diverged from the Hindoo 
law, and from what cause, if he saw any possible connexion 
l)6tween the Gotra and village communities. 

Another of Mr. Mayne's authorities, Mr. Lyall, proceeds upon 
h priori reasoning, saying, fur instance : " It is impossible to sup- 
}>ose that all the members of a large clan aie really descended 
from a common stock,*' or* a little reflection upon, and observa¬ 
tion of, the constitution of the pure clans will convince one, 
&c/* Ultimately, however, Mr. L)^all sums tip as follows :— 

Upon the eviilfiice f'rtthered it may not be too rash to hazfirr! the theory 
that, in tht* conflux ami consolidation 4*f these groups, "we can trace the 
working of the reunlar processes liy which tribes and clans are lirsc form¬ 
ed, and of the cir(:uinstaii''es which favor and oppose growth. Let any 
c.uise <li'ive togetl»er a collection of stray families wlnrh have been cut off 
from different stocks, rhe law of attraction gmups them into a tribe, banded 
togptlier hy force of oiicuniHtaiices, by living in the same place, and in the 
saino way: while the law of exogamy, or marriage <mtside kinship, imiae- 
diately begins to work each family into a separate circle of atliuity, and 
nt the siiine time sttings togetlier, all these cirebs upon the tribal bond 
of union, like rings on a enriiiin rod. If one of these circles has a great 
run c)f success, if the gioup happens to produce a niaii of remarkable luck 
and caf):icity, it may witieii and deveU»p to any extent and may become a 
clan — (^Portnif/htlr/ Review, January 1877, p. 107.) 

Upon tlio whole, I gutlior from Mr. Lyall and Sir H. S. Maine 
what I con.sider supports rather than conflicts with the view I 
have ventured to piit fiu'ward in m}^ previous essay, that the 
Gotra was the original tribal community, which, \imler the opera¬ 
tion of thu law of exogamy, led to the virtual disiuht;risou of 
ilic daughter, and to the Hindoo law of inheritance in generah 
Mr. Lyall distinctly alludes to the law of exogamy and thus 
connrin.s the position, that, even where any dan is reconstituted, 
the old restrictions upou marriage are rigidly adliered to. In other 
words, the gotrd is never lost sight of. Now, where a commuuity 
is thus formed of difthrent gotraa, it would of course be easy to 
cull tnanj^ facts inconsistent with the theory of a common lineage. 
But in some cases, at least, I think it will be found, that, though 
the particular community appears to be formed upon a hotoro- 
gencous iiuclena, this very heterogeneity points to homogeneity 
of an anterior date, since the traditions of the exclusiveness can 
only signify that a certain communal relation is missed. It 
should also be borne in mind that I do not contend that a Gotra 
is really what it pretends to be. Purity of birth is not a matter 
which can be established by historical evidence- It w enough 
that the people who allege a common lineage believe in it as a 
fact; and there can be no question that the Gotra is believed 

31 
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to indicafe a man*B lineage. If, then, the village cornmnnities, 
aa a rule, accept the notion of a common lineage, it certainly 
cannot be a fav-fctche<l idea to hold that the members of the same 
gotra may have, in some past date, lived together as any village 
community of oiir own days. 

An attempt to trnco thn social history of a time anterior to 
the formation of village ooinmniiities, and thaf, too, in a country 
where historical lecorda are almost unknown, mfiy, I fear, 
provoke lidieule if not contempt. And I would not meddle with 
antiquarian researches of this (lescription, Imt that certain vital 
questions of our own day seem to bo connected with the suh- 
icet. I wov.ld not. lioAvever, press tlie point more than to 
observe, that there is every prohnbility of a Hotra comtniinit}' 
having once exi.sicd in the country and before the daj’s of 
some of the most widely prevalent, lavs in onr .society. Wo 
have seen how, in certain village commmAiiies, the ownership of 
lainl conflicts with Ihe h\\v of inheritance, wdiich, in other re.spects, 
is uuiveiRaliV nplield in this e<uintvy. We Itavo seen that tlm 
exceptional cases accortl with pnnci]des of communal life which 
are of very wide prevalonc** out. of Iridia. AVo liave soon also 
^in a pn vious pan^'i) that this Tiniian law of inhcrilance ha.s, 
in course f»f time, mnlergone several important moditicanons. 
It would then .sp.mu, tliat, while the theory of a Ootia commu¬ 
nity is iikely to e-tablivU a more peifect homogeneity ns reganls 
the primiiivo Eastein society ]»oth in and cm of India, that, of 
tl»e evointion of tlie Hindu law A\ill go to necoimt for tlie dis- 
tieclivc hatnres f.f Indian society, in all its varied jdinses, ami 
to prove be.sido^!. tliat the people who have left siieh marvellous 
records of their infcdlectnal eminence, wore not wanting in a 
benignant l<*ve for tlieir posterity, or in suitable practical talents 
to construct the societv wliich has lasted down to this dav. And 
we may thus come, \u fact, to obtain a faint glimp.se of a probable 
bistoricid connection between the communism of Hussia and 
Germany, r.f La^salle ami Karl Marx, on the one hand, ami on the 
other, the eommiinisni of onr own society,—a communi.sm which 
has become so much like the atmosphere wo breathe, that it is my 
own countrymen who are most incredulous even about the logical 
identity of the tw'o social phenomena. 

Turning next to the character of Gotra communities, I do 
not contend that the Gotra tie really proves an actual blood 
relation. On. the contrary, I would endorse Mr, Lvall's view, 
thjit at some stage or other of a clan’s existence, a common 
lineage wa.s assumed, and as Sir H, S. Maine says, formed into a 
more or less vague conception. We know, besides, that members 
of the same Qotra are to be found in such different castes, its Dwijas 
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and Sudras ; and Ave know, too, that the argument which sacks to 
explain away tlie obvious iuferenco of a common lineage between 
Brahmans and Sudras is not borne out by facts, and that, worse 
still, it overlooks the diflSculty ahout Kshettryas and Vaisyas 
being placeil in the same category with Sudras. Tiie Golra 
coiiiiniunty, therffore, must, if at all, liave existed before the 
existing relatiuijh between the castes grew up in India. 

On the oihor liaiid, the (Jotra relation does not seem to be made 
so much of ill the village coiniiiunities of other paits of the world, 
altliougli the trilial tie i-i as uiiu'eisal as it is primitive, and .some 
crtttle forms of caftfc divisifoi, ( 00 , are iiaceable in the ancient 
liistorv of titli r cuuiuries Is it i.<it possilde, theretoie, that tlie 
vaguely-conceived ii*4ion *4' a tiii al in ad crysliiliirted iri India 
inl»> ilie more ptifeciiy conceived Uotia lelaiion by the very 
fact of llie fiiuiilv tie having been laiti imld of to regulate the 
Hindu law <4 iniieiiiauce atid inedify Urn Communal princijde 
of ))\ survi\oiship 

bt tliat as it may, it is upon tln-se Lohsidnrati<i:is that I hold 
that a .s}steia *4 conununal gi>\i inimoit is Iraeeaide wherever 
the Gotta lie *ir the iiii. hi law i4' inheritance is found to exist. 
13nt iieioiv we viiiav upon a nanower txaminatam of the 
village system of liengal, 1 imi-‘t ch ar mv WaN bv showing that 
the zainiiniaii .s\-Stem <4 Ijcngal is o.scntiallv identical Mith that 
wliich pall, of the village ooumnniiie-> of Uppci India. 

;Mr. IlajiiiLilon, it i.s true, denied ihc existence i»f iho little village 
icpuhlic.s heic, and jusiilieii the iHcenuail Sellhmeiit of Bengal 
upon ihai giound,* And 1 ei»ules** that ii. is not easy to recog¬ 
nise that the acvoniit given by Kijihin.-'tone has anything to do 
with <tur eveiT day lit** in lliinlu ^uciety. Much les^, jierhaps, 
uouhl it ho seen that the fanev (ui oraunv which has of late Coine 
into vogue in Calciiica, has had its real pr-<iolype iii the acrimo- 
iiiou.s deitates of oiir village Dalu dali which are hue too well 
known to most Bengalis. 

J um4e again from Air. 'Ibomasou’s Azimgurh Report:— 

** P.ir.i O'^th. Ill a coiuaninitv it iiiu-t alwavs hnoneu that there are some 

90 ♦ > 4 

tiieiubein u£ riupeiior intelhgeuco or wcattli wlio i*iitaiu a prcpoa<ierauce iu 
tlie bjtiTljetliood. Wlicov Ml luiu'li is attiulieii tt> heicihtai^* right, 

ilii.s iiUlueiiCt; iiflcij duscotuU fioia faiher lo m>u, althoagh tiie dcscuuuiiut 
lii.-iy liot bo diHtiiiguihhed by personal Wiirlli. 'I'be ongageuienta w4th 
t^oveniiueut ruu lu the nuiaes i>f tliese iitdividiuiU who are oommouly 
styled Lumbei'dai'S, («. e., beaiiug the uuiuber iutlie Uoveruiueut itegia- 
tcra.) 

*#«•«« 

“ Tlie heioditary right of the luauagerfi had not become efitahlished, aud it 
had been usual ou lo^-settlement of the estate to alter the uaiue of the 

** Sea extracts frou Hnrington’s Otfice of Supciiiiteiideut of Gotem- 
Aiial^ais of the liougal Uegulatious. iu<.ut riiuliug ]nigo 200. 
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manager, and Bonietimes to IncreaBe the number of managers. In the 
present aetttement the question has been set at rest bj' tlie filing of an 
agreement entered into by the whole of the village coiuinuiiity declaring 
the office to be elective, not hereditary, and the incumbent lo be liable to 
be ousted by the voices of the majority of the Puttee or Thoke he miiibt 
represent, on proved mismanagement ”—(N.-W. P. Settlement Reports, Voh 
1, p, 25.) 

Mr, Thomason was particularly anxious, ns he somewhere says, 
to avoid the errors comniitied in Bengal. lie certainly dues not 
seem to lay much stress upon the loss of revenue caused by the 
Permaiieitt Settlement, uor does he declare that tiie Government 
ought to get every pice of what is obtained by tlie Zamindar from 
the rayat. No seitlemont officer, uor for the matter of that any 
Bengali Deputy Collector either, appears to be coiihcions lliat iu 
tlie struggle for enhaucement of rent the raya; lias better oppor- 
timitieH protection wlien he is confionied Imfoie the British 
judge with the native zamindar thau when he ventuies to elude tho 
grip of a G'lvernment functionary, who entertains dispositions 
similar to that of the Zamindar. Mi. Thoina.son, probably sujiposes 
that the Permanent Settlement taker of Lfiigal defrauded his 
bnUherhood, and he seems thciefore to have taken care to 
put down tlie name^ of all co-sliaiers in a cleverly wonicd ngree- 
inent. Sc ti e Hindu law of joint-families and inlieritance goes 
for nothing, jo'd deed of paitiiersln'p is lield to he the panacea 
for Indian peixoisiiy. We have seen how the zamindais of Bengal 
have had their /mdas without a settlement officer to help them. 
And after nil, it may have been panlonuhle in those wlio did not 
perceive the communal character of the Inuvjal zamimhuH to have 
supposed that our village society was grievoM^ly injured l»y tlie Per¬ 
manent Settlement. For another fact seems to have laigely con¬ 
tributed to the misconcefitioii. The village life of our small 
comrniiniiies compiise.s an agricultural and a governmental ele¬ 
ment. The family kavta has not only the hame avocations ns 
tlie rest of the joint-family, but is the govenmi, the pati iaiclj, or 
the Khozuiu over the small society whicii he hedps to keep to¬ 
gether. 

And the Bengal Zamindar, as the karta of his family, was as good 
an autlmiity as many a Lurnheidar of the Noiili-Western Provinces 
over his hiotlieiliood living in co])arcei)ary. But the Bengal 
Zamindar in most cases liad no sir or wj-pt lauds like Ins up- 
coniitry brethren, and thus his agricultural function was completely 
lost iu hi.s governmental one. And hence the theory of Bengal 
b^ing devoid of village communities, has been propped up by a 
second assumption, that the Bengal Zamindar was only an officer 
of Govetnmeia. 
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Not only, however, liast the np-countrj Lamberdar an authority 
over hia coparceners, but they all joint)}* liold certain relations wftli 
ibeir asaTuis* And tlie position of the Bengal Zainiudar is in 
tliese respects identical with that of tlie Luinberdar. But the 
antipathy for Lord Cornwallis’ favorites became dangerous to 
the interests of sucli zaiuindars of the North-Western Provinces 
os, under tlie name Talookdar, were indistinguishable from the 
zainiiidars of Ijcngali society. ’J'he following extracts will not 
only prove the parallel l>ei,Avoen the Bengal Zarnindar anrj f he 
up-country Talookdar, hut will show liow deeply cherished is the 
governmental relation between the people and their supremo 
landlord :—• 

“BaiaSl, Talookniis are not alwfiYH lieli] by an iiulividiial, but they fre¬ 
quently aie held either by one peiHon or by a few Iivinir together, and exercis¬ 
ing their rights as <uic‘. Any collection of villages lield together, either liy one 
)>erHiin or by inanj*, is in thccominiaj n^iage of tin* tli'.trict ealled a Talnokab ; 
but 1 employ it heie in the more rcKtrioted sense in whicli it is generally 
received in the Western Viovinces, as meaning a coliection of villages, eucli 
having a hoparate coinniuiniy »>f its own, which by Boxne act of the luling 
jiower hod been assigned to an individual who was to collect the revexme 
fuiin them and imy over a cot turn portion of it to the Government.”—(N.-W 
]\ Seltlcnieiit Itepurts, p. 22.) 

Mr. Elliot writes:— 

**47. imleetb it is a matter of asloiiishnieiit that, uotwithstanding- 
the viciinty of M«*eilit to the scene of perpetual levoliittoiiB and aiiaicfay, 
alinc.st all the landed pitiprietors tiacc Iheii tlescent from ]>eiiod6 long 
anteeeileiit lo these veiy levolutioiiH. The chouraesees (or 84 villages 
eqiiivalfiit to th** Kaxon huiidteds) uliicb are mentioned in Tuers liojastbaii, 
luav be coiiHitlereil to tAi^r. in almost, their ]ii intiiie integrity nuionget the 
Ibtjpoot and Jfit couiiiiuuiiies : and the bUb-divisionsinto 42 and 12 \iilagea 
aie Htill more fieipient. Tlie head man of the chief villages in these 
comniuiiitiert IS still looked up to as a eiipeiior, to whom all others of the 
chin owe allegiance, ami are scaicily cimsidered to be endued with the 
I esp'Uisjhihty and consequence of zamimbirs, until he has jiresiiied at the 
ceremony of binding on their I'liihaiis and pronounced tlic investiture 
to lutve been duly perfi)i'jne<l. Tlie nroposal to admit these Zilluhdai*s 
ami Choudnes (as they are called) to collect from tlieir lespective divisions, 
wliile an individual settlement might he formed with the Bubordinate 
villages incliitled in tbeni, is worthy of deliheialion, as being calculated 
to raise i« higldy respectable c1:ibs amongst the Jaudliolders. which might 
eventually jirove of great seivice to (biverniue:<t, at the 8<nie time that 
the iiitroiiuciioii of the measure would be regarded with gratification, aa 
it would levive an old and cherished institution.”—(N.-W, P. Settlement tte- 
portH, p. ibl.) 

It is hardly uecossary to tneutioii that I look upon these 
Zillahdurs ns identical with Talookdars. The truth is that the 
Indian village is neither confined to the limits of the 
v\ouzah previously described, nor even to a single homogeneous 
body occupying any local unit that we may fix upon. Their indus¬ 
trial and goveinnionlal fuuciions, loo, have diverged us tiicir 
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constitution has undergone large development. So that everywhere 
we see little organised groups, eacli connected by a cerUiin tie with 
u second group living next to it, and by another lie, which may be 
more or less intimate, with a third, a fourth, or a firih group, resid¬ 
ing in tracts more or less distant and scattered. These distinct 
communities, however, may be divided into two inuin sections, chiefs 
and ra 3 'ats, and llie chiefs may be sub-divided into taluokdars and 
zainiudars, and the rayats into superior and infeiior rayats, wliatever 
their respective local names ina}’ be, but the ditl'erentiation as 
regards industrial and governmental functions hotweeu the ditfer- 
eutbranches of industry and between tbo difFerciit uguns of govein- 
ment has become confused and complicated by both noimal and 
Tevolntionaiy changes which are still going ou. 

Sir H, S. Maine observes :— 

But the must interestin': iHvisum of the ciunuiuiiity, ihoti!:h the one whieli 
creates niuAr practical (iUficuity, may he ilenciihed *\ (livi.^inii intn HtiVeial 
parallel suoial stratH. There aie tir.^t, a cvi uiui uuniht'i’di f.4ii)ihe.s who aie 
tiaditionally said lu i)e tle^cendeti fitau the tiiunilei' i»f ihc viilagt; ; 
* * * Below ihi;>.e faiiuhen, dv.-'Cended foan the oiiiiin itors oi tile 

colony, there are otheis. dij^triimti d iniu well a^ceitawu'd uioiips. The 
brotherhood, in faoL, forms a of hioi.nchy, the i»f whi'di aio 

deteimiiied liv tlie oi'ilet in uhich llu* iMiioiis of Wtae aiiial- 

ft 

gauiuted with the commiuuty.'*—C'ommutt*e.s, pi> 17d«77 ) 

But the leanicd aiUlMii* then enters into a discussion of the rent 
question, overlooking as 1 conceive it, ilje governmeiiial rela¬ 
tion between the several strata, a.s he happily luniis the classes 
of society. This govenuueiital ivlation is, in laet. a iiecc.ssuiy out¬ 
growth of all society, and, howsoever adjn.-ied, it inust, .'lO far as 1 iidia 
is concerned, have been tlie source of iho exiruordinary vitality 
of our social constitution, iu India, the political cuustitutiwii 
is ueither autociaiic, nor deinociatic, but a casie-goveiiieil 
one. This is ii*it to be disputed. We may therefore reasonably 
look ill the village com in unities, for the germs from which 
alone caste must have been ultimately developed. The pto- 
prietary body' naturally evolved out of itself a Taluokdar or 
a Baja. The functions of a Talookdar are partlys wliat in modern 
language would be called official, that is suboidinatc u> the sovereign, 
and partly those of a chief, or proprietor, aliovo his suliordiuutes or 
tenants. The differenliuiion into functions in respect of the land, 
and those iu respect of the men couceiued with land, however 
rational, is one of modern growth, and these eleineuis of social 
life have had to be di.sctiminaiod in Europe after u considerable 
sacrifice of human life. There is, therefore, nothing so awfully 
prep93beroas, as some are apt to think, in the claim of the Zamin- 
dare, Talookdars and Bajus of India to rights iu respect of their 
lauds as well as their tenants. The King^ or Eiupcroi'i or 
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wljoever miglit be at tbo top of the list was as much a lord over 
all the land, and the pci vant of all hia subjects ns was the Talook- 
dnr ov Zamiiular, each in respect of his own prescribed province 
and rnyats. But the Ikitish Government, anxious to discover 
only a monetary relalion, and having done its best in extirpating 
the anfhnrify of the old jjead men called Talook<lars and Rajahs, 
has got up the monstrous hy})Hd of a Lnmberdnr, In Bengal, 
Lord Cornwallis took awav the official functions of the Znmindar 
and strcngtliened his ]iroprietarv functions by fbe Permanent Settle¬ 
ment ; though MOW. ofcoMiso, the times being altered, we have the 
ploasnreof IxMug toldtiiat onr zamindars weie neither fish norfowl, 
that Is to say, that society had been administered in these pro¬ 
vinces, in spite of caste and joint-fatnilios, by communities of 
chdHlni rnyats occasionally tyrannised over by a parvenu. 
Be that as it may, ns in the N.-W. P., tlie xamindars had 
a centralised aniborilv in tin; 1’alookdar. So again the lower section 


of rayats have bad their bond man under sncli names as Mandal, 


Molmhinn., itc. Between all these pfM>ple. v}z, the Raja, the Ta- 
look*lar, the Zamindar, the Mandal, the Slia-praja, and the Krofa 
rnvat, there is <’oi(ainlv a fiscal rolaticm, fu' societv cannot be ad- 
ministered without funds. But that lelatlon lins never been what 


the greed of tl:o ooiujiHU'or, Mainunedan and Knglish, has always 
pou::ht to establish—tlie only one sul><-isting between the parties. 
Tlio aut<»nomy of the proprietary Itody is virtualh" recognised hy the 
term applie<l to their seciet}’—lepnblic. But the importance of the 
Mandai is now pushed forward into greater prominence than the 
autliority of the I'alooktlar. The object, however, does not seem to 
be to advance the social status of the rayat community at the expense 
of that f»f the sovereign, but onl}’ to cut (»fr the powers of tbe Ta- 
lookdar and the Zamindar, so as to fortify that of the sovereign hy 
leaving an extensive glacis or esplanade around it. In wading 
through the mass of sciontifically prepared evidence termed Settle- 
tnent Ileporls, wliich Sir H. S, Alaine has wisely abstained from 
citing in Ins books, I have received the impression that, just as in 
some cases, the Talookdars have I»oen coolly disposed of, so probably 
in man}'others the iMokudilom has been honored with the rights 
and anlhoiity of the Lnmherdar. 1 ilo not cite any authorities, 
hut give my impression for whatever it may be worth. I am 
not concerned to show the hardsliip and injustice of the settle¬ 
ment operations of Upper India, as compared with the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, that is patent to any' body who cares to 
look beneath the surface. My concern in regard to the sociologi¬ 
cal questions which we are considering, is only with the univers¬ 
ally admitted relations between the two main strata, the chiefs 
and rayats. 
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Tn the Bist place it should he observed that the rayats are not 
conquered subjects or slaves, settled upon the land by military 
chiefs. They are immigrauts, free to settle as well as to abscond, 
ns every Indian land-owner knows to his cost. They are often 
composed of many castes, each caste disclosing specific social 
ties of its own. The relation between the chief and rayat. even 
in so far as it is agricultural, does nob quite exempt the higher 
castes from the inferior position. Bvahmaiis and Kayeiha are 
as often ray^ats as any chaaluta. But that does not necessarily 
signify that the former perform any menial labor. And, 
in general, the rayats of an inferior order, the Krofas, or Pain's, 
as they are varinnsly called, are employed hy the superior castes 
for this purpose. Of the superior class of rayats, Mr. Moens 
records ;— 

“ The chuppnrhun<1^ besides rent nre bound by village cu'^toiu to render 
neivice and fees to tl»e Zemindar according to their raate. The services .... 
nre not the same iu all villages, but these are the general rule of the 
district ”— 

“ (1.) iSinftW.—Each cultivator is hound to give the Zaniindar, when 
Buninioned, one day’s free |donghitg in the sir iand with his own plough 
and oxen.. .From thisseivice Brahmans, Kayeths aiul Thakms are generally 

exeiiijited. 

(2.) OognhL * * * They are always laken where rentq are paid in 

kind.No caste is exempt as a rule. Occasionally Itrahninns, Thakuis 

and Kayeths are exempted as a favor, though not i>y nglit* • • • 

In some villagtH, the village is collectively bound to supply thatoliing 
grass. [Note how even the rayats are here given a corporate characterj # * • 
Jliurao* are generally hound to give iarkari (vegetables iov the table) 
free, sometimes the amount is fixed. • ♦ * The Gadariya (shepheid) 
gives one blanket in the year. 

“ fS) Bcgar ,—Begar is almost universHl, each cattle giving a certain 
amount of labor. 

The Ckamars (the caste who handle and <leal in skins and hides) grind 
corn daily for the Zemindar, Patwari or Kariuda, as long as they are in the 
village [Other kinds of work are also mentioned for this class]. Bhoonax 
and Joolahan (their bnsinesa is connected with cotton) work for nothing 
when required, but get chahena. The Dhohi (washerman) washes for the 

Zamindiii'a family free. The Tthn supply all tlio oil.The/ffirAai 

(carpenter) cuts wood for him when required. The Uujjam (barber) shaves 
him for nothing. The iiTaAar and DAiwor carry loads "—(Moeua' Bareilly 
Report, pp. 108-9.) 

All these people, however, receive certain grain allowances, which 
it may he allowed are in return for their work; tliougli it is some* 
what harder to decide who is tlieir real payniuKter. 

I quote again from the same Report> 

“"{irhen the grain hna been dressed and prepared, the first deduction 
from the heap in the pergunnahs where rent is paid in kiud, is for the 
CAoongt htigi. The amount of deduction varies according to local custom, 
and iu distribution also varies.** 
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Tlie following classes of recipients, or pa}'menis, are enu¬ 
merated :— 

Kootwar, Mali, Kahar, Sweeper, Kheraputti, Joahi (astrologer), Chamar, 
Weigl*man, Bawarchikhaaa. 

Also 

Bnrhai^ or carpenter * * * the Lohar^ or blacksmith, * * the Chowki- 
dar, • ♦ the Nyee or barber, • • Dhobi^ PntwurL 

And finally we have this important item 

Ileaitlefl this, the Guru or Pandit (the priest and schoolmaster in fact) 
have to get their ‘dues/’—fBaveily Report, pp. 78-80.) 

The above long extract will put the reader in mind of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s account of the officers of an Indian township. He 
iccounts a few and says, “ the number varies in different villages, 
and tiie officers iucltnied are not always the same.” So that the 
chakeran lands of Bengal will furnish an additional point of 
contact between the village system of Bengal and Upper India. 

Let us next turn for one moment to the Russian corv/a or 
labor dues. W^e read in Mr. Wallace’s lucid account 

*^The amount of the labor dues was determined iu this way. The 
tynfrlo or labor-unit was composed of a man, a woman, and a horse j and 
each tyaglo owed to the propiietor three days’ labor every week. If a 
bouHehold contained two iyu^h'* (they have got some thing very like our 
joint-fnniily nysteiu in Russia) *'oiie of them might work fur the proprietor 
six <]aya in the week, and thereby lil)erate the other from its obligation. 
Ill tliis way one-half of a large himily could labor constantly for the houSe- 
liold, whilst the other half fiilhlled all the obligatious towards the proprietor. 
The other dues coiiHisted of lambs, chickens, eggs, and linen cloth, together 
with a certain suru of money which was contributed by tlioso peasants 
who were allowed to go away and work iu the towns.”—(Wallace’s Bussia, 
4th Ed. Vol. I., p 165.) 

Is it too much after this to suggest that the adlia hhag of 
India, and porbably also the metayer rents of Europe, were 
commuted from labor dues ? Be that as it may, the Begar service 
prevailing both in India and Russia, and for the matter of that 
in Java also, is, 1 think, sufficient evidence to warrant the inference 
that the relation between the chief and rayats is probably anterior to 
the pronnilgalion of the Hindu law, which so powerfully modi¬ 
fied the Communal society of India. In other words, I think 
we can trace here the primitive relation between Dwijas and , 
Siidras, or patricians and plelieiaus. But the serfs of Russia were 
always bound to render military service, just as was the case 
with the plebeians of Rome. Mr. Laveleye writes, the com¬ 
mune is jointly responsible to the lord for his rent and to the 
Slate for taxes and recruits in proportion to its population^* 
(p. 8), In India, not only have the Sudras been for ever exempted 
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from military service, but until, 1 believe, the passing of Act XX 
of 1856, or a few years before that, the rents paid to the Zemindar 
by the rayat fully exonerated the latter from any further burden of 
taxation. 

In comparing the villsge society of Upper India with what 
I suppose is its analogue in Bengal, we are bound to recognise 
some well known facts as causes of what difference, I admit, does 
apparently subsist between them. The superior fertility of 
soil in Bengal must have largely contribnted, by reason of an 
accelerated growth of population, to swallow up the hhwmwr^ 
and even the lands of the proprietary body, into what 

forms the ru 3 'ati lands of the village, especially when the 
difference between the laws of inheritance prevailing in the two 
provinces was calculated to push forward the process; the 
xiltimate result being that the agricultural functions of that 
body have viriunll^^ ceased in Bengal- 

Under the Mitak'linra law partition is a tedious and undesir¬ 
able process, but in regard to the sir lands, it is, after a time, at 
least, a most imperative one. It deprives the separated brothers 
of their rights of survivorship in respect of one another; and, as 
between father and son, it entails much hardship upon the former 
and his after-born sons. When, again, the separated father dies, 
it is said to be, according to the shasters at least, an open ques- 
tifui, whether repartiiion of the entire property should not be 
culled for. But, on the other hand, the air lands at a certain 
stage of society could not he cultivated by many proprietors, 
unless there ^Yas a plot definitely assigned to each. Under the 
communal .system of partition each male member of full age 
would be entitled to an equal share of the lands, and no objec¬ 
tion would be raised if a family of four brothers got four times 
ns mueik as one composed of one man and half a dozen infants ; 
for it was known that a subsequent repartition would restore 
matters to llteir normal condition. But the law of inheritance 
points only to one kind of partition, viz.^ according to ancestral 
shares, and the result has been that the tenure in land remains 
what is called a zamiudari for a number of generations, and is 
then converted by partition into a Pattidnri, each coparcener 
getting a Patti according to his ancestral share. The Pattis 
again become each a zamin<lari in subsequent generationB, hut 
are seldom, if ever reunited, to form a zamindari as of old. The 
most fertile cause of disruption is, I believe, a sale or mortgage, 
8m<^e what evil of the kind was appndicnded from inheritance of 
the widowj the daughier and her sou, was prevented by the 
rule of BUCce8.sion by survivorship. These sales and inorfnges, 
however, were iu all probability less frequent under the Hindu, 
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tliJin under ilie Mahornodan, government.. With the English the 
question lias of course V(!iy naturally got mixed up with the 
doctrine of free-trade. Thus partition, though allowed by the 
liindu law, must have been of ruro occurronco. And the Bliaia* 
chura tenure, with its iri-cgular partition, seems to have positively 
resisted the encroachineut of the Jlindu law; while the recog¬ 
nition of the law of pre-emption in Upper India has helped to 
kerp alive the ancient communism of that part of the cnintry. 

In Jleiigai there is no escape from succession by inheritance, 
as under the rule of survivorsliip, and the alien elements, viz y the 
daughter and her son, succeed, whether, or not, there has hcen a 
partition previously made. Ihnco a poweiful motive to put 
off sepaialiou between the momhers is absent. ]t is only when 
the widow succeeds, that the surviving members become alarmed 
about division and the consequent waste of property by irres- 
poiisiblc udviseis. The pafU't vetikin buly in India is socially, 
though not legally, under a tiisqualificalion, akin to that of a 
minor. But when the rever.>ioneis belong t) the daughter’s line, 
uo such desire is excited on the pait of tiie brothethood to pre¬ 
vent a disruption of the family. Altlioug’n, however, partition 
in the form of division of shares thus beeumc.s easy enough under 
the Dayahliag law, yet partition of llie lands themselves does 
not become half so imperative as where lh<'\Hiave lands to 
lot off for cultivatiou bet ween the pr(‘pri(»tor.s. And this circum- 
btaiice requires the zamindais of Bengal to he prepared for all 
contiiigr'ucies. All their lands being let (uit to tenants, the proceeds 
may l>e consumed upon ilm communal piinci}>lo eonimon all 
over India, if a joint-family society is pi efemMl. But if a disrup¬ 
tion occurs, the rout paul by the tenants may he divided accord¬ 
ing to well-known ancestral sliaics, cither by the propiietary 
body, after collection, or by tiio^ tenants tiiems<*lves before collec¬ 
tion, i.c., when even a joint colleotion catinot be maintained. If 
they had any vijjot lands to <livide, or if a sepaialion required 
an actual partition of the khamar lands, the process, hard as it 
is, would be extended to rayati lands as wf^ll, the sliglitly increased 
trouble being counterbalanced by the con>equont gain in respect 
of the governincufal relation between z-mindar and rayat. 
These facta have an iinpoitaut hearing upon (he relative iu- 
depeudoiice of tbeBengal rayats as compared with those of Upper 
India. 

1 do not know how long this has been the condition of things 
in Bengal, but the following passage in the Ayin Akberi seems 
to render it likely that ir. has had uotliing to do with the Perma- 
uent Setlleuient, or the British Administration of Bengal, 

The subjects aie very obedient to Gorernuieut, and pay ibeir annual 
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rents in eight mouths by insUlmenta, bringing mohurs and rupees to the 
phicei appointed fur the receipt of the revenues, it not being cuatomaiy 
in th 8 suba for the husbaudinau and Government to divide the crops. 
Giain is always cheap and the produce of the land is determined by 
Nussuk (estimate). His majesty has had the goodness to confirm those 
customs.—(Gladwin, Loudon, Ed, 1800, p. 6.) 

Lest the above should lead to the inference that there were 
no zemindars at all, 1 subjoin the following:— 

“The suba of Bengal oousists of 24 sircars, the revenue is 09,84,59. 3.19 
dame or sicca Bs, 1,49,61,482-15-2 in money ; and the zeiuindars who are 
mostly Koita (Kayetbs) furnish also 23,330 cavalry; 801.158 infantry, 
170 elephants, 4,260 cannon and 4,400 boats.”— {Ibid^ 1^., p. 10.) 

If the zemindars had had much nij-jot land, part of the revenue 
i'll least, would have been payable iu Kind. It may thus be in¬ 
ferred that from long before the Permanent Settlement the agricul¬ 
tural function had passed out of the Lands of the lieugul 
zainindars. 

It is hard to say whether, and if so, how far, the peculiar cir- 
ciimstniices of Bengal alluded to above have been caused bv the 
law of Dayabhag, or wheiher tliey have not led to the modifica¬ 
tions of the Dtij'abhag itself upon the earlier and more widel}^ 
prevalent system of tlie Miiak'hara school. But certain it is 
that the peculiarities iu question deeply affect the requirements 
of the Batwara law in Bengal, requirements which seem not to 
he ^ufficient]y understood by the authorities here. 

The facility of separation serves also to modify the relation 
between the Karta and his suhordinntes, inasmuch as, on the 
one liaiid, the loyalty of the latter is divided between a natural 
guardian and the communal bead of the joint-family, and, on 
the other, the kind devotion of the Karla receives, iu consequence, 
a shock of jealousy iu regard to the rival guardian thus evolv¬ 
ed. lienee it has been that under the Bayabhaga law the 
Communal relations generally break off in the third or 8(>cond 
generation, counting from the founder of the family. Add to 
this the facilities otfered by Biitish courts to secure separate 
enjoyment of communal property, and it will be easy to con¬ 
ceive why and how the village communities of Bt-ngal, iiiougli 
radically identical, are apparently so dis'^imilar from those of 
Upper India. For although the Hindu law, and especially the 
iJayabliag, is the real cause of disruption, theie has always 
existed a social opinion supporting the communal rather than 
an individual system, if I may so call it. Where, for instance, 
the law would allow a separation, social opinion, until the 
recent complete absorption of judicial functions by British 
courts, might compel a refractory member to comport with 
the communal system against his wishes. A Karta, tired of a 
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(iiRSoIatc subordinate^ miglit tliusfiiid Ijimself supported in requir¬ 
ing the latter either to give up his vicious habits or to forfeit 
liis ancestral share. A selfish subordinate might, by the same 
moral pressure, be recpiired to sliaie his supeifluities wiih a 
lot of famished but bluineless mciubcrs. All these resources 
are now at an end in Bengal; though I should guess from the 
loyal relations between the Karta at>d Ins sulionlinutcs in Upper 
India, that our new fangled ideas have not yet quite penetrated 
there. The result is, that the little village repuhlics which are 
buch au interesting study elsewhere, are of no consequence 
ill Bengal as regards its revenue administration under Great 
Britain. 

The village lias been shown to consist of several sti^ata of 
society. Among these there are p<»iMts of variation as between 
fuie anotiier, and al^o as regards the same stratum iu different 
parts (»f the country. The proprietary body, for instance, as lias 
lipon shown, have undergone iinpoitant changes by reason of 
facilities of partition ami virtual absence of nijjot cultivation. 
Immigration is another cause which, in Upper India, appears to 
have especially alb*cted the ra 3 ‘at community, whereas in Bengal 
)t has operated upon both the superior and inferior strata allud¬ 
ed to above. 

The importance of the fanillj^ tie in Hindu social economy, and 
Mile other circumstances, liave always tended to attract to par- 
. .rjlar centres relatives who might previously have been 
. v^cat terod over the country at large. »Snch immigrants have 
ionud admittance in some cases as purchasers, or grantees, of 
J.akhiraj, or Miras, and have ultimately risen to equality with,or even 
Kuperiority over, their peers of the same caste. Moreover, men 
have often virtually cut themselves off from their blood relations 
--(^Gnati) or brotherhood, and settled iu villages wheie they or 
*Iuir fathers had married, Iu other words, viewing this matter 
.o\n our main standpoint, we find that, while the Hindu law of 
cxogatiiy tended to cast out the daughters from the village, aud 
that of inheritance led to their virtual disiiihenson, there have been 
some cases in which a like effect has occurred in regard to the 
sur. In other words, the daughter aud her son have kept to the 
village, and the immigrant son-in-law has found a shelter by 
le&sou of his marriage. Under the more compact society of the 
M:*ek'hara school, this process becomes comparatively diflSciiU, and 
's ",berefore rare in the case of the proprietary' body, for the requi¬ 
site Imid for the dwelling house, at least, has iu that case to lie 
secured from a more numerous body of people and one less in¬ 
timately related to the applicant lhau is the case in Bengal with 
its Dayabiiag law. But, as regards the rayats^ the process has been 
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easy eiioiigli both iu Upper India and in Bengal. In the latter 
case the question of communistii does not run counter to that of 
laud tenures, and proximity to the residence of a friend or relative 
is sufficient to attract a fellow rayat. And, as they all hold laud 
upon equal terms, there is geueralU' little or no likelihood of iiny 
difiereiice arising in this respect between brother zemindars if 
there are mure than one of these. Hence, where land is avaii- 
abie, and in such cases the terms of lease arc necessarily fair 
enough, immigration is not only free, but serves to form communi¬ 
ties of immigrants among tbe lower strata. Furthermore, what¬ 
ever the case may have been before the spread of the caste system, 
there is no question, that since then the immigrants would, owing to 
their caste feelings, be grouped according to their respective castes, 
and thus compo^e several cominunities, all equally subordinate to 
the proprietaiy comnmuity. Fi)lh)wing, however, the same line of 
urguineut, we might carry ourselves back in imagination to a 
leinote antiquity and conceive tliat. in the Gotta communities they 
liad somewhat the same sort of social strata as wc now bciiold. 
We know, for insUuice, that tlicy had amfuig the propiieiary body 
of Dwijasuut only tbe cultivating liolders of the sir— vh.j the origi¬ 
nal Vaifjvas, but also tlte unalogiiefi of the modern Gurus and puro- 
liits of the viliagt*, and a bdly of armed people, possibly akin to 
thej/uneZ'ts of Upper India, lint we can conceive from analogy 
tlnit they had a subordinate stratum of imiuigrants, grouped 
upon the model of their superiois according to their occupation, 
all passing hy the common iiumo of ISudiu and owing begar seivico 
TO tbe Dwij.is. Tlie.se inferior groups of immigrants might 
well adopt the Gotra names of ll»o proprietary community, al¬ 
though there was no common lineage Inaweeu them, und^ the 
same law of Gotra exogamy being enforced upon them, they might 
naturally be organised in the same wav as the several classes of 
Dwij as, and thus acquire tiie autonomous character peculiar to all 
our village cominitnuies. 

To return to iintdern times, the village community, whether of 
rayats or zamindars, comprises in each stratum blood relations 
(Guatis), relations by marriage (kiitumbu), and members of tlie same 
caste, t. 6., those with whom marriage is |>ermissihle under the 
caste system. And a community like this has not only the orga 
iiisation which is confined to the small area of a village, but one 
of a much larger description, many such village coinmunitios 
forming what is called a Samaj or Sreni. And this larger society 
al^b is composed.of tbe three classes of relations : {]) Gnaiis;(2) 
Kutumbas, actual, and (3) Kutmubas, prospective. Its ultimate unit 
is of course the undivided family, ineml>er8 of which compose 
primarily the village, or the village dal, and secondarily, the 
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The members of f^acb Sawr/j woiiM, nmler the caste nile 
f>r inter-mairingc, have the same cfiKle (•ccuiiation, iboiigh that in 
110 longer iniperntivo. But in so far as restrictions have been 
imposeil upon any samnjes in regard to inter-maniage, they are 
as distinct as different castes. The liistory of this process of divi¬ 
sion, from caste into sainajes, i.s of course not to l>o found, but the 
forces which wc know to be often at woik in causing disruption 
of tho village and family coninninities, may likewise have caused 
in the past disruption of the caste. No doiii>t the institution of 
caste originally extended itself partly by the centralised action of 
government, and juivtly by Kpoijtaneons imitation. Hut it is easy 
to conceive that after a time the dements of discord still observable 
may have led to a separation like that of the village (hds^ and that 
eventually the different sections of the caste developed into 
distinct snmajes. Jn other words, the simple jirocosses of dififoren- 
tialion and iiitefrralieii mav have seineil to form caste communities, 
samajes, ami family communities, out of tho primitive village or 
Gotra community. 

Turning next to the internal organisation of the village.s, 
wo must consider other matteis affecting the admission of 
an immigrant, besides acquisition of a site for bis dwelling 
1un:sc. Tliesc matters may be looke<l upon as rcfrnlating wdiat 
may bo called the village franchise. lit re I should premise 
that, ns recrards l.'pper Tmlia my information is necessarily defective, 
am! tliat J infer a homogeneity only from the general similarity 
of social cu>toms and tho parallel previiuisly set forth, between it 
ami Bengal. Village franchise, according to native ideas, amounts 
to a right to me.ss with one’s peers. Tlii.s, however, is subject to 
rules of internnuriage, which consequently connect franchise with 
caste. So long, however, as a man or his wife is not permitted to 
mes.s with the rest of the community at his own place, or at that 
of any of them, the family remains outside the communal circle 
as it is now constituted, A man may become a fellow resident 
of the same village part of wliich be may have purchased at auction 
(now-a-daj'S even shares of the same house may be knocked 
down to strangers), and yet continue to be almost an ex- 
cies^ience in the society. The moss franchise comprises two 
grades, having reference to the class of food taken : for the 
sake of convenience 1 would call them first and second class franc¬ 
hise Those who hold the former, eat of hhat and roti^ with suitable 
accompaniments, coaked or touched by each other; whereas, second 
class franchise is confined to partaking only of puri^chira, dahi, 
&c. We might even descend a step lower and mention a third 
grade, having reference only to drinking water. The three grades 
of franchise signify a further inequality, in that some whose 
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communnl relations are not of tiie closest, may entertain otijers 
with bhat oxroti^ first class food, Imt may not take from them 
any thing beyond •puri or water as the case may he. 

The acquisition of a certain grade of franchise, and the admission 
to a certain stratum of village society, necessarily carries with it pri¬ 
vileges not only in respect (»f ineinl>ers of the same stratum, 
but also as regards superior or inferior ones. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, an immigrant Brahman desiring to secure the village 
franchise must obtain the consent of his fellow-caste men in 
the village to let him dine with them and to come to dinner at his 
place. This position being attaiiiC<i be enjoys all the privileges 
of the Brahman community, as regards both bis peers and his 
subordinates. 

Not otdy, for instance, would it he incumbent upon all other 
Brahmans of the vdlage to invite him along with his neighbours 
of the same community, hut even the inferior orders would have 
to give him the same samaji/Cf or presents, which are given to his 
peers. He would also have the light to insist that his peers should 
not accept tiie invitation of so-and-so until a point raised by 
himself w'HS settled. It may so happen that a Brahman is ad¬ 
mitted only to second-class fiaiichise in respect of the Brahman 
community in the village. In that case he would have no right 
to insist upon u peer takinsf what nay be called u hrst-class dinner 
at his place. Bub nevertheless as regards the inferior orders, he 
would have equal or nearly equal privileges with his peers. 
Members of different samajes, e. g., a rarhi aiul a Barendro, may 
be admitted to second-class franchise as between one another, but 
hardly ever to a first class one. But they cannot intermarry. 

The closest relation exists between gnath, or blood relations, 
and this seems to point to some historical connexion between 
the messing relation of village cominuniiios and the commensality 
of family communities. How the one gradually shades off into 
the other, it would take too long to describe. And I must leave it 
to others to consider whether or not a logical connexion is traceable 
between the two. Among kiUuiinhas^ however, the relation is less 
ihtimate. One of the most important formalities of a marriage is 
the admission of the bride to first class franchise ; the ceremony ob¬ 
served {pakapavRa) being her touching the food served to her hus- 
liand’s gnatis. The bridegroom is of course admitted to first class 
franchise in the father-in-law’s family, both by the marriage and the 
dinner which immediately follows. But the relation may he easily 
f)roken off. And the messing relations between the bride’s father 
and the father of the bridegroom are not always necessarily of the 
first class type. Hence it would seem, after all, that intermarriage 
lias not become yet an essential condition of village franchise. 
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Indeed, tlie firat coming of the bridegroom into the village 
where he is going to marry, seems to accord more ^witli the ag¬ 
gressiveness chanicteristio of the primitive marriage by capture, 
than with the joyful accompaniments which now form such aa 
important feature of the proceeding. This primitive form of 
marriage alluded to, I mean the Rakshasa marriage of the Hindu 
law, is supposed to have had an intimate connexion with the 
law of Qotra exogamy. Rut one curious evidence of the village 
system is nuticeahle here, viz,, that the bridegroom's guardian has 
to make several donatioiia to the villnge community, one to the 
male portion under the name grambhMi (of whicli part, again, 
is in cortnin cases due to the Zainindar), and another to the wives 
of the village community who attend the wedding chamber and 
iimusc the 1 rid'groom with tlndr conversation. To return to the 
messing relation ; it would thus seem that persons otherwise inti¬ 
mately related m-iy not possess th« first class franchise in each other’s 
society. Moreover, it may be fairly supposed that if a Gotra endo¬ 
gamy was alhtwi^d at any time, the village franchise would not then 
(iilinit of any diversity as between guatis and kutumhaa ; but. when 
tliG law of Goira exogamy led to men of different villages, different 
fiilKts, in fact, dining with each other, the first class franchise would 
seem to have l>een withheld under some rule^ 

The foregoincr account will show that somehow or other mar¬ 
riage and our village franohisegot connected as social institutions of 
I ho Hindus. And this impresston will be further strengthened when 
we consider the r|noatioii of Ics^ of franchise. This comes by way 
ot pniiishment, and at the first instance comprises a loss at once of 
tlie second and first class rights. But the highest punishment 
t;ikc.s the form of deprivation of even the third class franchise, and 
carries with it a prohibition from intermarriage. This prohibittou 
cannot for obvious reasons extend beyond the Samaj ; but, as all 
samajcR are constiCuted upon the common basis of the Hindu, it 
is often impracticable for one samaj to take by hand the cast¬ 
aways of another. This is called h^sa of caste, and the motive is not 
uofrequently confounded with religious fanaticism by those who 
do not fully uiulenitand our social affairs. It is certainly connected 
with religion: the Hindu joint-family system signifies not only 
joint estate and joint mess, but also joint Hence Iho 

village community may not overlook a renunciation of the com¬ 
munal church if I may so call it. But every body knows that 
a conversion from Baktiam int*> Vaiahnnviam does not entail the 
same oonsequences as one into Mahomedanism or Christianity, so 
that, after all, ft seems tO be the acceptance of a foreign franohise 
(according to native ideas), the fellowship with outsiders, espe¬ 
cially at mess, and the disregard thus shown to the sooiai 
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liierarchy of the Hiudus, ^hicli are bo strongly resented by 
trhein. It in fact, the village autonomy standing out against 
foreign eucroucbmeut. The question thus seems to be one of 
politics rather than of religioui for all the criticism to whick the 
oustom has been subjected. 

The village comraunitios of Bengal, or rather the eumajeSf have 
generally each a head man, called the Qoshthiputi: and sotuetimes 
there is a second, called Naih-Godithipati, The minor heads of 
villages go by the name Dalupali. In some cases, however, the 
central authority alluded to does not exist, and the constitution 
becomes in this respect freer than democracy itself. But it is 
siguificant that the absence even of a provi&ioual president, or 
chairman, does not lead to anarchy. Whether tiie Goskthipaiihad^ 
as a rule, any zamiudari rights 1 have not lieen able to trace, but 
in several cases the Goshthipatishv^ve borne, and iu hereditary suc¬ 
cession, too, the title of Knja. It is lecogtii.scd ouly by the people 
of tlie Samaj, though nut by what is called the “ public iu pub¬ 
lic papers. I have just now in my mind ouly two cases, but 1 am 
sure many others of the kind might be collected. 1 allude to the 
Goshthipatis of the Jasar sninoj in the 24-Perguiina1isand to that of 
Bakla iu Bakarganj, su()po^*'d l*y some lo be iileiitical witli liangla, 
or Bangal. Iu some cases the office of the Goshthipati has been 
known to change hands, the actiou taken being analogous to 
election, without, however, denoiing anything like definite deposal. 

On solemn occasions called nut/re chandan, the Goshthipati is 
invested witli chaadan or tlka, and a garland of flowers (mala). 
Q'hese are obviously emblems of royalty and seem to poiut to a 
social system wbich combined both pioprietary aud political supre* 
macy ; and the revolution in it\spect of the Goshthipati, as alluded 
to above, may for aught we know, have become practicable only 
since the recent changes have been brought about in the laud-tenuies 
of the country. The auiouomous community dcscrihed above 
have exercised all sorts of functions—judicial, fiscal, as well as 
political—some of which, as every body knows, have been seized or 
surrendered at the time of the Permanent Settlement. The village 
4 >Quchayet seems to be a remnant of the old order of things. 
But it is chiefly, if not exclusively, in the umiter of franchise that 
the communal lights are now exercised. The British Government 
having thus gradually absorbed all Iho essential functions of the 
village community, the utility of the franchise has become problem-* 
atical, ai d the contest for the grant or withdrawal of the privileges 
Ofit, unnaturally pruvokos (he ridicule of those whose ideas have 
Ijeeu moulded by the existing order of things. Of the various in¬ 
ternal affairs, that is as distinguished from what may be called the 
exieKuul affairs relating to the payment of land-revenue uud other 
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like qnesMons concerning village communities, I would notioe 
only the following: (I) Administration of justice ; (2) Formation 
of compacts for industrial or other purposes; (3) Raising of subs¬ 
criptions, and (4) The penal remedies available to enforce their or¬ 
dinances. It will be converiieut to take up the last first of all, since 
upon it depends tlie efHcitcy of coinuiunal activity in all other 
matters. This penal remedy, it is tiue, does not seem to be any 
thing more lormidable than exclusion from certain dinners. But 
a further advance in the same direction may entail with 
it prohibition from inlormarriage against all the members 
of the joint-family to which tlie offender belongs. These 
dinners ought, tliPiefore, I repeat, to he regarded rather as qiiesiions 
o/village politics than occasions for social or personal enjoyment. 
And J imagine seme analogy may be looked for in the rules of 
giiiliis and crafts, and some, too, may l>e traced in the masonic 
tiinnors as well as in those which are essential to enrolment in the 
Jiriiish iniiH of court. If we niiglit venture to pry into the mys¬ 
teries nf religion, the liucliaiist itself could be named by way of 
illustration. And wc may take note that among the Esseues the 
pLobalioner was not allowed to touch this common food for three 
years, and that lie who was separated from tijoir body often died 
after a ndserable manner. Bound by his oath and customs, he 
wftH not at liberty to partake of food that ho met with elsewhere, 
but w'as foiced to eat grass and to laini^b his body with hunger 
ti;l he was at bis last gasp, when be imglit be received again. 
(Wars of the Jem, U. IL, CL V/lIf 

The ibimalilics which accompany our communal dinner leave 
no doubt in my mind, that for all the festivities of the occasion 
iliere h a deeper purpose than is visible at first sight, namely, the 
conservation of a stronger bond of union than Is ordinarily conveyed 
by the word social, between the host and his guests, and between 
all the people assembled comprising the guests, the host and bis 
family. 

The exclusion from these dinneis may well be compared with ex¬ 
clusion from any English club. But llic siugularity in our case 
is, that marriage restrictions being connected with them, the efficacy 
and scope of the means employed become vastly out of proportion 
to the apparent magnitude of the means itself. There was, indeed, 
a time (and occasionally it U the case even now) when pecuniary 
fines were infiicted by the community quite as much as by a 
Zniniudar. Bub iu the latter case they have to he backed by tlm 
Zaininilar’s peons, whereas the community was strong enough to 
dispense with all such assistance: fines with it were only a 
lighter punishineut, which might not be disregarded for fear of 
exclusion from communal mess, and eventually from intermarriago. 
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Hence> too, I think tho penalty in question must he classed ns a 
moral rather than as a physical one ; those who regard it, and 
several other cognate matters in a diflerent light, seem to me to 
Inlior under some niiseonoeption os to what is really ooereiou and 
compulsion, and what is only metaphorically such. From the 
Bufferer’s standpoint it may, indeed, become hard to distinguish 
between moral and physical pressure. But the punisher’s point of 
view will render it easy to draw the litiu of demarcation around 
all acts which directly cause physical pain or privation. 
Boycotting, though severer as a punishment than actual incarce¬ 
ration, cannot, I think, fairly come under the category of physical 
coercion, or be held as a punishable offence eitlier. So also aolit'iry 
confincmeut, however formidable, is not, 1 think, to be confounded 
with moral punishment. 

Be tliat as it may, the means alluded to has enabled the village 
community to dispense with the services and consequent char^'os 
of a police or a body of <*ourt-jM‘onp. .And the econoinv thus 
effected must be viewed in connexion with the general <piestion, 
elsewhere discussed, uf the distiibution of propeitv and ihe relation 
between the rich and the poor, cbaractoristic of joint-families and 
village coiumuTiities. 

The following question nalurally suggests an inquiry into the 
in»iit8 of the village conjinuuity as a judicial aulhoritv. Hut one 
should not expect too much from a commodity which used to cost 
KO liUh. After all, hon*-ver, th<* article turned out was not quite 
so bod as niighi otherwise he expected. But all compirisons are 
invidious, and I should tnke care not to endanger mv life atul pio- 
perty by offending the legal fraternity here. However that may be, 
the meiits of the village community as a judicial body such, as tin y 
were, seem to have la^en due to two or three causes. 

The close and literally familiar intercourse of people in commu¬ 
nal life seems to give a greater publicity to their every day move¬ 
ments than is uttainable by any amount of vigilance of the public 
pres-^. Atld to this that hearsay evidence was freely acceptable, 
and we see how, armed with tliese weapons, the judge.s who under¬ 
stood tlie inner life of litigants as much as their own, could 
always, when so disposed, succeed in eliciting truth, however slowly. 
Though I am very little disposed to obliterate the distincthm be¬ 
tween primary and secondary evidence, yet ] think,it is not to ha 
denied that effective cross-examination in tho witness-box has 
always to draw its inspiration from elsewhere. And 1 am sure 
that the oath taken by tonching the Ziimindar^s guddee, nr the 
Brahmai/s feet, is far mure effectual than the tnvsteries of the 
penal code or the bustle of a brow-beating barrister. These are 
Terr good things in their own way ; 1 mean in winning «asoB and 
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confounding jtidgea, but not in elieiKng tiutb. In that respect 
licarsn}' licais, 1 tliiuk, the same relation to primary evidence tlibt 
hypotbesis dues to logical induction. Last of all, tlie judiciary 
and litigant under tbe village fiyHtem had this further advantage, 
that the questions at iRsue could be viewed in their completeness 
mid witliout the unnlysis which is so pssoniial for a foreigner, but 
wliich is so calculated to put people out of court. The village com^ 
inunily nevor iniposed any restrictions against misjoinder and 
were never bamperod by questions of jurisdiction. Their forum, 
too^ had a value however primitive. Every body present was 
allowed to suggest iiriiiciplcs nnd inquiries^ the freedom being 
akin to tliat of tbe memliers of a democr.itic assembly and tbe 
privileges of the bnr did not hedge in pedantry and humbug. 

In raising funds the village community have had the same pri¬ 
mitive ways as in judging cases and taking evidence. They would 
not 111 fact make much'distiuction iKjtween voluntary contribution and 
forced refjuisition. 'J'he names of payers being drawn up in a list, 
amounts wouM be put down against tliem niore at the option of 
tbe per‘‘Ons assembled than at the instance of the j»ayer himself, 
wlio, by tbe way, might even beal)seiit at tbe time. There is some 
thing like haggling in these proceedings, but, as a rub-, the (axel's 
and tax-pa 3 era are fairly considerate about each other’s circtitii'j- 
tances. Over and aliove all these customs, one definite, principle 
observed i.q, that there is alwaj^s a strict comparison made and 
allowed lietween the circumstances and contributions of the dif¬ 
ferent person^ named in tbe list. No regard, however, is shown 
to individual opinion about tbe merits of tbe cause of subscription : 
whatever the communitv takes in hand is good for each and all 
the moinbers, and a protest from a single person would either go 
unlieeilod or imperil tbe movement altogether. The volition of 
tbe payer is allowed free play in almsgiving, but in that matter 
collective activity is hardly, if ever, roused in this country, though 
there is emulation in no small degree. Hut the man who solicits 
your charity seems to lichave as if he liad claims of a particular 
kind, and," as a rule, makes r great distinotiou between his bene¬ 
factors. 

Social compacts : these are called Dbarmaghat and lead among 
other causes to strikes and combinations, I’he institution is v<*ry 
old, ami is maintained by tho self-same remedy of exclusi-m 
from tbe mess and marriage. Sometimes, indeed, when mem- 
l>eis of different communities combine for a common advani- 
tage, they employ a solemn oath to give a binding effect to their 
organisation. This feature of the communal system is fast dying 
oat with the decadence of caste and the mess-restriction }^ctuiar 
to it: aud the better classes would perhaps do better to imitate 
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the inferior orders, instead of attempting to excel in puffing and tall 
talk. 

After all, however, a vast amount of social power still rests in 
the hands of the village community, as the persecution against 
the pronouncedly heterodox members of our society amply proves. 
And really it is a quea^on whether those who linve the good 
of their country at heart, would not do well to identify 
themselves with their respective village comnuinities and 
then endeavor to reform the society from within, rather than 
indulge in useless criticisms and recrimination, which can. 
never reach the section of people assailed. The action of the 
present generation of instructed Bengalis seems to he guided by 
the principles of party politics which prevail in Europe and are 
based upon the doctrine, that the majority must prevail over the 
minority. Tliey seem to conceive that, as in Europe, a smalt 
nucleus of powerful agitators have a chance of so augmenting 
their miml)ers as to nitiiiiately overpower their opponents, so lu 
Ben^jal their action will liy and l>ye upset Hindu society by the 
sheer force of nnmhers. Hut they forget that ineie uum1>ers, 
as those of a rabhle, whether in military or civil society, cannot 
give us the ad van Uges of organisarinn ; and an organisation is 
not always the product of a written'constitution. So long, l)esides, 
as the organised cotomunity of this country are not moved, the 
collective action will never be realised in life. The Hindus have 
an organised society : so much so^ that any one who does not be¬ 
long to some conuaunity or other is fairly liable to be confounded 
with what is opprobriously termed an outcast. The Hindu com¬ 
munity is also autonomous, and no jugglery will convert a village 
municipality into one of our primitive townships. 

If DOW we inquire why it is that any number of disorganised indi¬ 
viduals can never reach the fomitaiu sources of Hindu social 
activity, I can only point to one primary cause, that it is not 
a rule of majority, but one of unanimous consent, wiiich governs the 
action of our societ}*. 

To many people it appears to be a self-evident truth, that the 
opinion of the majority ought to prevail. But after all, it must 
have cost Europe a long process of development to arrive 
at the fundamental principle of modern democracy, that opinion 
should ultimately be expressed in the form of yea or nay to an 
appropriately framed question, and that the decision of a collec¬ 
tive body should l>e detcriiiined by the preponderance of votes 
thus declared and nuinhered, 1 do not know if tlie solution does 
not signify a sort of compromise with the well-known but dangerous 
alternative, vis., appesd toarms, but there con hardly l>e any doubt, 
in spite of the support given to the doctrine by the now alldin- 
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pnrtant school of Utilitiarians, tliaf the numeric strength of advo¬ 
cates is an index neitlier to logical nor to ethical soundness. If a 
pull could be taken of the whole human race, most of tho scientific 
doctrines of the day would have large majorities arrayed against 
tliein ; and as for the Utilitarian doctrine which regards the happi¬ 
ness of any two outsiders as preferable that of a single person^ 
such as one's own father, mother, wife or son, the ethical value of 
it is certainly not patent to primitive people, like the writer, to 
say uotiiing of the further equipment of modern democratic 
society, the education of public opinion by means of stump oratory, 
special pleading, forensic strategy, banter, bullying and newspaper 
agitation. Whatever, theiefore, the history and worth may be of 
tho doctrine that the claims and opinions of the majority shall 
])rcvail, one need not stand aghast at being told that unanimity 
lias been tho rule of conduct in Hindu society. Practically, how¬ 
ever, the re(iuireineiits of society are fulfilled by an implicit obe¬ 
dience sliowii to the responsible antljorities. This is often confouinl- 
ed with the rule of despotism prevailing in otloo' countries. The 
Hindu, however, knows no rhjhta : ho is bound to fulfil all his duties. 
Even the relulioni'in of lights and duties is almost, unknown. 
The sovereign, the Bralimaii, the purohit, the zamindar, the rayat, 
tlje karta, the husband, tho wife, tlie father, the son, each has his 
duties carefully defined, and in encli case the least default is count¬ 
ed as at once a crime towards the coinnuinity and a sin to the ^ 
gods. When, therefore, a difference of opinion arises and cannot 
be settled by the normal methods of persuasion and authority, the 
society is split Into two—^two communities which, though unequal 
are yet distinct and each complete by itself. In fact it does not 
matter how small the minority, it is never swamped by the majo¬ 
rity. And it is hard to say how far the traditional feeling has 
been, or is likely to be, reversed by the present training in party 
politics. 

To one who does not know the details of our social system, it 
may thus become hard to distinguish between a schism and anutn- 
bor of excoinmuiiicaied people. Such, however, has been the in¬ 
fluence of Hinduism, that its essential doctrines are never denied ; 
hcncc those who really undergo a social punishment—one exactly 
like boycotting—never endeavour to form, much less succeed in form- 
ing, themselves into an organic body. A schism, however, is perfect¬ 
ly constitutional and always governed by the first principles of Hin¬ 
du society. When, therefore, a modern agitator in Bengal attempts 
simply to break up Hindu society without offering a definite 
orgauisaiion to replace it, there is no hope of his succeeding until 
tho Hindu social system is altogether extinct. On tine other hand/ 
tho complex character of Hindu society allowing of several strata, 
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e« Sir H. S. Maine happily calla the aub-divisioHB, leaves room ea- 
Mjgh for the growth and existence of innumerable communities side 
hy sidci and each with an autonomy of its own. Only when 
Brahmauic supremacy over the hierarchy is ignored—the pro¬ 
prietary rights of the Zamindar community being port of the 
property system and not to he shaken—the non-Hindu communi¬ 
ties are thrown beyond the pale of third class franchise. Thus Maho- 
inedans and Cliristians have become discordant communities 
and castes, living in the same village with Hiiulus, hut water 
touched by them is regarded as a defilement by the latter; and 
the Brahmos «*ire fast verging on the same comlition. 

There is only-one escape for the excommunicated person out of 
this system of Hindu village rule, he may emigrate into a very 
remote part of tho country, whore, haviu;.' secured a dwelling hoirj, 
. be may gradually find adnii«;sion into some ca''te. Ft may 
have to he done by intrigue or persuasion, but he must establish a 
fellowship with some communiry if he wants to get on in life. 
And when the social punisbin-^nt is unjust, and the excommunicat¬ 
ed man is really a deserving peison, ho may romler himself accept¬ 
able by his sterling worth, and eventually rise to equality or ev- n 
Bupi'emacy over the community of his adoption. For although 
the rule of majority is nowhere recognised, a large preponderance 
of numbers on any one side naturally causes a virtual wi(ln1r.a\\i,l 
of opposition on the part of the minority. And so, especially in 
Bengal, men of consequence sometimes seek to swell their 
following by admitting into the village stray immigrants of real 
merit. 

Thus, too, ambitious men sometimes seek to rise to the position 
of a Ooahthipati by setting aside an existing one whose fortune 
and position may be on tlie decline. The means resorted to for 
such purpose is to enlist the support of a large majority in any 
saviaj hy frequent and rich entertain men ts and suitable gifts. 
The tika and ehaf^dan to a Goehlhipati is an honor which has to 
be received from the community, and especially what is called the 
kuUn portion of it. These people, being previously influenced 
by the ambitious aspiratit, contrive to take exception to some 
conduct of the existing authority in the samaj, and eventually give 
effect to the intended revolution. 

The entertainments of village communities are not only important 
in settling questions of franchise and keeping up the position of 
the Dnlapati and OoahthipaUy but have a further value with refer* 
epee to the social hierarchy previously alluded to. In largo en¬ 
tertainments the invitation is extended from the peers of the 
village and from those of the whole samaj, or at least a 
sntall district of il^ to the other coiuinuuiUos of the locality ug« 
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cording to the unit determined upon, vrho are admissible only to 
second or third class franchise in regard to the host and his peers. 
Such events may occur iu a Brahman’s family or in one of a lower 
caste. In either case the Brahman community are shown the 
liighest respect, though of late the growing inequality of fortunes 
and tlie relative poverty of the Bralimans has often the 
effect of confining the more expensive dishes to tlie weallliicr 
sections of the conntuinity. However, the money value of the 
entertainments apart, the Hraliinans have always the highest atten¬ 
tion And the most learned Biahmnns, again, who hold the rank 
of educationists, have to he honored by presents in hard cash, 
or useful articles. Tim value of these presents, as a whole, 
(h*pends upon the voluntary charity of tlie donor, 
bur Mie head man of the village, or samaj, has then to 
take the xnaitcr in liand ; and it taxes his body and mind, as 
well a.s his moral s^ui.sc, in no inconsideralxlc degree to distribute 
the presents according to the personal claims or hereditary rank 
of each individual recipient. Disputations are oft.cu held on 
f'ceasious like these, ostonsildy it may l>e with an eye to the j»re- 
sentstobo dispensed iinincdiutely or in future, but in reality 
establish tiie relative siiperiuiity of the learned men who 
(‘.u in them. This i.s determined by an umpire previously 
liiMuiiiated, or l)y itie common consensus of the assembly' called 
t.ogetlier. And tlie whole conduces uluinatcly to certain im¬ 
portant effects upon the internal economy of our society. 

I have already mentioned tliat the village community have 
to ilecido all inaunor of (juestious ; judicial, criminal, social, fiscal, 
or any other which may orise. Now when a question of Hindu 
law or siiufiters occurs, and all our affairs are subject-matter of 
our law books, and when lay’ people fail to decide it with their 
ordinary experience, tlie question has to he referred to the chief 
jnndit of tlie locality : it is put either verbally or in writing, 
and accompanied hy a present in either kind or money, equi¬ 
valent to a single meal of the Brahman, valued according to 
the means and hospitality of the dofior. 'J'lie amount, in short, 
may vary from two annas to a rupee, but ordinarily it is only 
tour nimas. Upon this the pandit writes down his opinion, or 
v^fnvaetha^ and then action is taken thereupon. In case excep¬ 
tion is taken to the recorded opinion of one pandit by another, 
toe point is referred to a third man of superior reputation. 
But in any case the vyavastha of a duly recognised authority 
absolves people wJio take action upon it from all further respon¬ 
sibility in regard to right conduct. It is of very great impor* 
lance, therefore, to have it definitely settled whose vyavaetlui 
should carry the greatest weight with the lay people, the masses 
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of tlio community, Tlais it will nppear that the theory of the 
Hindu law finds its counterpart in the practice of the communal 
system of the family, the village and the caste. And that by 
the joint action of communal eutcrtainmeiUs the system of 
land-tenures, the hierarcliy of castes, and spiritual supremacy of 
the Brahmans, the entire eoonomj^ of the village cominiiuity is 
reconciled with the behesJs of the shnstras. 

Let us now examine someg[ciioral features of the system above 
desi'iit-ed. The viUage communitj’ is part of a larger organisation 
called ihoso7)io;, and they iuuh have a great <h al to ilo with caste, 
on the on<' ham!, and joint-families on the other. The sociotv 
has tt) l>e viewed fir<t of all in connexi- n with the laud on winch 


the pct>ple dwell, ami upon the produce of wluch they live. This 
laml is lield upon twt» kinds i»t ti iiure, nm* of a permanent chaiac- 
tcr which imnarts to the Inilders iheroof a position of the 
h'elM'Kt oouftcquence, and the oUn'r. nf a tcmpoiary character 
sui eii to the immicrnnit population ^^ho hold them. Tlio hotilers 


bodi kinds 


tenure 


linMlier ddbuentiated in various 


w:>vs Hut, as a whi^le, theic is a relation ot subtiidination 
bet we-n them. Ai^i -oo to a certain extent lanired in 

hieiaroliical onif^r, lliougli in this ie.sp(>ct the current usage seems 
t<i have diverged consideiaidx lic>m what the shastias wouM 
show 10 have fuice existed. How far lijc political changes in 
tiie Country may have conttihutod to a di'Cnidancc hetweeii the 
idcrarchical relation of <lil1eront castes, tlio several orders of 


Indian landed lenures and tin: aerual an*! protosned oocnpaiion 
of ea(‘h caste, is not eas\ to asce:<aiu. But coitam it is iJiat liu: 
Brahmans stand at the top of tin* hierarchy from a religions 
point of view, wlosoas in regard to the landed tenures the supre- 
inaev of tiie I'haliinaiis is oxeoptnuial. ^*o doulit Btahman rajas 
and zamimlars an* t>)V’n to be found, but even j»s such they have 
to rosp*'cr the sniriuial fni climis set apart for the Hindu priest- 
hood. The zamindari functions, on the contrary, are entirely 
of a temporal kind And the supiemacy of the proprietary 
ho<lv in temporal affairs is *as prououiio.^d as that of the lirah- 
mans in spiritual. It. is not, ihcrcfoio, the village zamindar or 
the Oo«/tfA>pa^i and his pee*rs alone, nor the Brahmauic priest¬ 
hood alone, who govern the Hindu society, but it is a kind 
of double governmeut which hn.s prevailed ever since the 
Hindu shastras were written. Nothing to my mind so distinctly 
proves the abovernentioned feature of our social or poiiticul 
"conri-itution as the fact that the temporal authority, c,//., Raja, 
Goshthipati, or Zamindur, may prohibit the services of a guru or 
jmToliit being rendered tu an offender or accepted by tho 
Gomuuniity, i.e,, when the Guru or purolut bimsclf has to be punish- 
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e<l, just as the services of the villanfe barber and wasberinau 
may he prohibited. In tlie cason alluded to the supremacy of 
the BrahiiuiiiB as a cominuuity is not disiegarded. but so far a 
tho individual Brahman is concerned, as an accused person, or 
as an iustnuucnt of coininunal government, the fiat comes not 
from the priestly, but the tempoial, authority of tho community. 
Tho Brahman priest is supieine in spiritual matters, but the Kaja, 
tho Goslilhipali, the Talukdar and the Zainindar (1 um purposely 
avoiding the caste (juohtion iu this couuoxiou) are equally 
supreme iu temporal nialUra. Tlio tliudu society is composed 
of many ranks, but all subonliiuite to tlie two, one of wliom is 
admittedly the Brahman, and tlic iitlier, an analogue of the 
K'lictlriya. Each section autonomous iu every resptcfc, except 
that they altogether form a completa whole with the two uained 
above. 


Wo know that in temporal matters the zainindars have all 
along cxerciMil largo powers ; they have had a small police—tiie 
village paiks ami chowkedais—under tln’iu, and must also have 
had some :ii rangeim uis ft»r nulltaiv oMt'r;.li<»ns. JJiit llie m Mt 
singular fcatme with thoiu i-' tlmi tliry h:i\o never tried (.it K.asi 
not since tlie legendary days or Paiasniamj to usntp ihe hn.c- 
lions of the priestlniud noi, to doininaie over tlioiu. Nor have 
Mil* Brahmans over sought to unite iu tlicir hands the temporal 
functions as well as the spiiitual. As u zamiadar, a hialimuu 
'alight ci'itaiuly act the part of a Iv'htttriya, hui in such ca-es 
(he spiritual fiincLions aio never made, or sought to be made, 
co-extonsive witli temporal functions. This sliows why tin' 
tlieocraiic character atlnhuled to the liraliinans and Brali'u-nic 


cuhte is in no way tenable. \Vc iiave ntvoi Inul ;i King w’h \ 
was also the head of the church, nor n Pope who dispensed i ho 
tcmfioralities of the country. The supiemacy id the Jjiahinan.s, 
'M prescribed in tlie sliuhtras, and as u|jho1d by cuirent u^ igc, 
consists simply in the veneiatiou sliow'n iIumu by all other Hindu 
castes and tho inoLul weight attached to the Braijiiiauic vvavastha 
or. contested points. In this last named connexion we kimw 
that tlie Brahmans themselves only dcleimine from time lo • 
time, and in a rougli way, who is tlie im^st learned man among 
tiicm. This question, as we have seen, is retried on iudepeudent 
occasions, i.c., those of large oommnnal entertainment. And when 
nperwards a question of law is raised by any member of tho 
community, the Brahman's vvava'^iba simply di.clareAi what cou- 
ducti is in accordance with the Lliiulu sliastras, and what is not. 


The autonomy of ihe Brahtnuus themselves imparts to this 
vyavastha the character of what I can only call a moral injuuc- 
lion, and that of one coming from the Biahman community of 
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the .sasnaj. The injunction is finally enforced only by the tein- 
ponil autliorLties, wlietUer these be tlie bead men or peerage of the 
coininunity to a meniber of whoin it was issued, or the zamindara 
of the village to whom such meniber and his peers are subor¬ 
dinate. Thus it would appear that the relations of the Church 
and State have been definitively settled in Hindu society upon 
the very same principle which M. Comte has so recently set forth 
as part of his scheme of sociocracy (1 make use of the word 
church'^ in the absence of a more suitable one). Whatever, there * 
fore, a spirit of religious fanaticism may impel people to say 
airaizist the Brabmanisiii of India, or the positive polity of Comte, 
the facts submitted above will, I hope, afford a stnmg testimony 
iu support of either of these systems, which have been so 
inde])endently brought out, and from sucli opposite ends of the 
globe, Sociocratic Bralimauism maj' l)c preaumod to l)c sound, 
if only for this reason, that one of the most advanced thinkers 
of the day has, in Europe, independently arrived at a solution 
of the social problem so closely similar to it. And on the other 
hand, Utopian as some people may stigmatise Comte's system 
to be, there is every reason to expect for it a stability greater 
than that of Indian Hrahnianism, since it enihodios all the ex¬ 
perience of Europe from Thales down to Cuiiite hiinself, 

JoGEKDltA CUAXDKA GiIO.SU, 



Art. III.—ALGERIA. 
A French Dkpendenct. 


F IFTY years have elapsed since the invasion and conquest 
of this province of North Africa by the French. The idea 
w'as started by the Legitimist Monarchy, carried out by the Con¬ 
stitutional Monarchy. Undnr the Imperial regime the greatest 
attention was paid to the welfare of the country ; under the Repub¬ 
lic an attempt is l)eing made to introduce civil government, and, as 
a corollary to the complete domination of Algeria, a policy of expan¬ 
sion has been inaugurated by the practical annexation of the adja¬ 
cent province of Tunisia, wliile enerf'etic endeavours are being made 
to unite the French proviuce of St. Louis on the river Senegal 
to Algeria by a railroad This means annexation of the Saliara 
and gradual absorption of Morocco on the west, and Tripoli ou 
the east, which will constitute a first-rate African kingdom. 
The iiKlopeudence of Eg^'pt will be more than imperilled by so 
powerful a neighbour; and Europe must then, if not before, 
iutorfere. 

From tliis point of view only is the expansion of French power 
iu Northern Africa to be deplored. The extinction of the weak 
and retrograde Mahometa»i domination was absolutely necessary, 
t/> allow these once fertile provinces to regain their old position 
a.s the granaries of Europe. France is the only European power 
that has the strentrih and the will to make and retain the con- 
quest The pretensions of Spain and Portugal to the Western 
portion of the Coast belong to the past; their population is not 
HuflicieDt for their home-requirements, and they have not the 
rcBources for a great struggle. Fifty years hence Italy might 
possibly be ready ; but the pear seems to be ripe and ready to 
fall, and the solution of sucli a problem cannot be deferred till a 
particular nation is strong enough to take a part in it. The 
kingdom of Greece might, on the same grounds, put in a claim for 
a share, obviously without the power to obtain or retain it Tlio 
Northern Powers can afford to look on witli quiet disdain. It is a 

?>ositivc advantage to commerce to get rid of the Mahometan system, 
fisinarck is credited with a kind of Satanic delight atseeinghis enemy 
thus weakening her resources. England can feel uoihing but a quiet 
satisfaction at seeing her fiiend developing her energies in North 
Africa, on the Senegal, in Cochin China, and the New Hebrides, 
regions beyond the orbit of English influence and interests, for 
the very simple reason that tlioy are, and probably will ever 
xemain, entirely unprofitable. 
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It doc5t not lie in tlie mouth of an Eoglislinian, leastways of an 
Anglo-Indian, to dwell on the moral side of the quostion, on the 
iniquity of foreign conquest, and the destruction of national 
independence;—the story of Afghanistan and the Transvaal 
is too fresh in the annals of the time. It can only bo 
surmised that great nations are periutlienlly liable to savage 
outbursts of lust for conquest and annexation ; that they i'eel 
that they have the 6trcui>th of a giant and must use it, even 
if it be to their own sbaiiie and injury. Whenever this tendency 
exhibits itself in another Power, it is at ojice sternly coudeinn(»d ; 
no words are too strong for the reprobation, but, ^\beIl the fierce 
privilege is indulged in, however wantonl}”, it is qualified at homo 
by the necessity of vindicating national lionor or the public Meal. 
This is the light in which, with a kind of pitying wtuider, the ])o]i- 
cy of France fifty years ago, when it annoxod Algeria, and during 
the present year, when it has laid its hands upon Tunisia, mti^t be 
regarded. The object of the fiillowing pages is to describe tlm 
manner in which the French nation rules subject pcopKs, ami 
the degree of qualificatimi which it po'isfsse.s for intmducirig 
Occidental notions of justice and equality without ofl’emliug 
hopelessly against Oriental ])iejudicos. 

Great Britain has under its control constitutional colonies, 
such as Canada^ Australia, the Gape of Good Hope, and tuhtus : 
Crown Cohniics, such as Gibraltar, Malta, Tlonir-Ivong and others : 
and Snhject-Einpires, such as British India. Tin* ciicumst;uKCs 
of each class aie very different, and the altitude of the inotlicr 
country is not the same to all. That Great Britain li.is .<-110000110(1 
in the mighty work of colonisation by her o^Yn peopitj is a fact 
which history can testify: that France has failed seems a fact 
that cannot be doubted. It requires no great skill for a superior 
military power to liold pos.so.ssion of a Crown Colon}’, such a.s 
Malta, or Hong-Kong, Portugal is able to do tiius much. But 
the most difficult problem is the last, ’uc., to rule a Subj- ct-Empiro 
firmly, yet justly ; to give every ble.«sing of civil and religious 
liberty, while independent municipal institutions and political 
liberty are sternly denied, as a necc.ssity of foreign doniii)fition. 
In this particular, England may be said to have, to a ccM tain 
extent, succeeded : Portugal and Spain have miserably failed in 
Asia, Africa, and Atneiica. Holland i.s considered to have had but 
scant success, and France is still on her trial. 

There are abundant books published in France to help \\h to 
form a judgment with regard to the success of the last fifty years 
in Algeria, and 1 approach the subject without prejudice, and with 
the advantage of a tolerably accurate knowledge of British India 
dmiug the saiuc period. The problem is, therefore, ouo that in 
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not stranfje to me, and T bave fnrtlier had the opportnnity of 
}>eisonn,lly fxainitiiiig tlio adininistrative system of Turkey in 
Asia and Egypt. The great slmy of Roman domination in North 
Africa is to me not unfamiliar, and my pailiciilar attention lias 
trf late been tiirmal to tlie slate of tlio people of Africa generally, 
■North and South of the Efpiator. J have long had it in my mind 
to do what 1^ now propose to do, Kucoinctly and impartially. 
M. Mcrcier, arivnchtnan, wlio has ivsidcd in Algeria, for twnity-six 
vears, has oppoituncly publislicil a volume in French, called “ Fifty 
\eaisof a Colony, or Algeria in 1S80,” in which he impartially, and 
with full knowledge, leviews the liislory of the vacillating policy 
of the mol lier country, and the progress'of tlie Colony. ^Another 
accomplishi d Fienelinian, Jnles llnval, who devoted his life and l>est 
talents to tin' interests of Algeiia, jiublished several volumes in 
his life litiie, ami since liis deaiii his Essa5'R, written at different 
mtervals in leading periodicals, have been published collectively, 
and arc stoic-hoiisc.-, of I'itcfs and suggestions. Meritorions works 
have been puiilishcd by English antlmi s, too, as Algeria has become* 
of late n place of rcsoit tor iiivaiids who seek to avoid the winter 
of Kni"l»e. 

Tiie physicaj appi arance of the country is simple. There aro three 
•fgions ; J. “ 'J'he IVII,” oxtendiug from the sea .shore to a distance 
y;.i\ii.g from fifty to one himdivd miie.-,—an undulating cultivated 
s-irip of territory, hut including the Alius mountains,\liicli run 



tliiid legion, the Sahira. During seasons of copious rain and 
wbero iln-rc are means of iiriga'tion, this plateau produces abinid- 


. 11 .t crops of cereals, hnf utherwi.se it presents to tlie eve an 
u’diiokeu stretcli of stunted scnib-pl-ints, on wliicli brow>e the 
lieids and camels of the Nomad Aral). Tlio third redon or 
•‘tSahiia,” comsists of tlie Lower Desert to the East "^on the 
coniines of Tunisia, and tlie Higher De.sert, wliich extends into the 
kingdom of Morocco. Tlicir features are quite distinct. Thn 
moving sand, which is conventionally siippo.sed to be a feature 
jf the Sahara tiact, is found in both, hut does not cover 
one-third of the legiou. In the Higher Desert there are rocky 
s‘Liipes, and the dejmssioiis hetweeu tno.se are llJicd with sand- 
tl>e greate.st depression not excutaliug fifteen hundred feet above 
sea level. In the Lower Sahara not one point readies that 
altitude. lu the one, the plateau is the prevailing feature, m the 
other, the depression ; iu the one, rocks abound, in the other they 
are totally absent. These facts should be borne in mind now 
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tliat it is contemplated to traverse this regfion by railways, to 
inundate portions with the waters of the Mediterranean, and to 
pierce it here and there with artesian wells. 

The political divisions are the central province of Algiers ; the 
province of Oran on the west, extending to the frontier of 
Morocco, and the province of Constantine to the east, extending 
to the frontier of Tunisia. Algiers nnd Oran are sea ports; 
Constantine is inland, Imt connected by railway with the port of 
Philippeville. Betwixt Constantine and Algiers is the famoiiR 
country of Kahylia; the Eastern divTsif)n has Borgie for its 
port, and the Kal)ylia of Jl)urjara has Dellys for its port. These 
are the African highlands, so celehratt.nl for their picturesque 
beauty, and the dauntless indepeudeucc of their indigenous in¬ 
habitants. 

In the time of the Romans the Province of Oran was known 
as Mauretania Oassarieusis ; the province of Algiers corresponds 
with Mauretania Sitifensis, and llic province of Constantino, witti 
'Nuniitlia. Space is wanting to go back to ilie time of Syphax 
and Masiniss.'), nr to those still more untient days, when Carthage 
was the ruling Power m Africa. There appear to be no rcmiiantA 
of indigenous African races, such as are found south of (he Sahara. 
When the first Phoenicuin settlement, who were oi* the Semitic 
family, came from Asia l»y sea to North Africa, thi*y found races 
already in possession, cognate with the ancient Egyptians, belonging 
to what is generally called the llamitic family ; bur. it is reason¬ 
ably supposed that these were also immigrants from Asia at a still 
more remote period by land. These races \v»*re called haiiglitily by 
their superior Arian conqut'ror hy a name which survives in the word 
Berber, and the language which they speak, extends under varying 
dialectal varieties from the oasis of Ammon on the cast to the Canary 
islaods, on the West, and southward to the basin of the rivers Sen<‘gal 
and Upper Niger, and the confines of Lake Chtid. They are 
the same people who resisted the Romans, and they have 
preserved their speech in spite of the successive domination of 
Vandals and Arabs, though tlie ancient Egyptians have lost their 
language. 

Of the first invasion of the Semitic family, the Phoeni¬ 
cian Colony of Carthage, nought remains, but a few inscrip¬ 
tions, but many centuries later came a second invasion of 
the Semitic family, bringing with it the new religion of Maho¬ 
met, and the Nomad Arabs established themselves as the supe¬ 
rior race, and imparted their faith to their inferior, if not subju¬ 
gated, neighbours. There was a period of splendor and pros- 
TOftty during the time when the Mahometan power subjugated 
Spalu, and threatened Sicily and Italy. But the tide turned ; Spain 
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not only freed liersolf, but carried repriflals into Africa, and for a 
long period Oran was occupied by the Spaniards, lu tlie mean¬ 
time the town of Als:ier8 passed into tiie hands of pirates, under 
the nominal Suzerainty of Turkey, and became for centuries the 
public enemy of Europe, 

The poetry and prose of Spain, France and Italy tell what 
seems to us now the wonderful story, that the ordinary navigation 
of the Mediterranean was iionnally exposed to perils wdiich at the 
present days seem iucredihle. Thousands of CIirisMan slaves 
languished in African prisons, or were redeeniod by heavy pay- 
rnetils: special ebarilies and religious fraternities were founded 
to do the pious work of liheratiijg nnfoitunutc galIc}* slaves. The 
fact IS testified by clauses in wills, leaving sums for the purpose, 
inscriptions in clinrclics, the plot of man)^ a l>lay, the thrilling 
portion of many a story. (Jorvantes himself liad been a captive, 
and in Don Quixote one of the most celebrated storn^s Is on tins 
IliPtne. Kvon in the ciiy of Loudon special charities exist for 
the liberation of 'slaves with the Moors, which have now been di¬ 
verted to ilie dutv (»f educating the Arabs of the'streets. The 
evil had become intolerable, and c»»iitin\ud down into this century : 
no sooner was peace ivi^tored to Eniope in 1815, than England un¬ 
dertook to clnisiiso the I>ey of Algiers, and in 181G captured Al¬ 
giers, and sot no loss than thieo llMUisand Clirislian Ccaptivos free, 
Lut this lesson was not suilicient. to bring dow'U the pride of the 
F'.vage <lytnisty, for in tlm course of an altercation al»out the com- 
^iCMsations due by thi* hV'nch (Joverniufu! to a Jewish subject of 
Algiers, the Doy had the impudence witli his ow'u hand to slrike 
the French t'onsul. and dedmed lo make any apology Tins led to 
an invasion in liS'hl in force hy the French, tiien nmlntious of re- 
C(»vGiing their lost militaiy renown, the dothroncment and bani*^h- 
nieiit of the l->ey, and tin; occupation the country. And fioni 
whatever point f)f view it may bo regarded, surely it is a distinct 
„am lo civilization, that such an abominable Government should be 
put an end to, and, the north of Africa brought under the influ- 
euco of European civilizatioii. 

Nature has been bountiful to Algeria, both in its soil and its 
climate. Its geographical position fits it to become tlie entrepot of 
on annually increasing trade. It possesses in itself the poUmt'iality 
of unlimited expausioii by a more scientific husbanding of re¬ 
sources, and a vast increase of population, an«l therefore of cuItU 
vaied area. The products of India and North America have to ha 
conveyed great distances; the products of Algeria arc witliin easy 
distance of Spain, France and Italy, and ite earlier harvests of 
European products enables it to supply the markets of those 
countries with fruits and vegetables iu anticipation of the tardier 
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harvests of NorUieru climates. The legend of the city of Rome 
having been fed with the corn, and other agricultural wealth of 
North Africa has come down to ua, and appeared almost incredible, 
consideiing how scanty were the exports from that continent 
under its Mahometan rulers. But the exhibitions of London in 


1851, and Pans in 1855, lSti7 and 1877, opened the eyes of Eun»pe Io 
the extent of the resources hitherto undieamt of. Cereals, oil«, fruits, 
fodder, uines, fibres, tobacco, cotton, silk, wool, dies, wood, marbles, 
iniuernls, all tiicse tiro forthcoming : it would appear, that in some 
portions of the Colony arc found the products of the North, in other 
portions, the pnjiiucis of tropical cliniales. Some of tlicse are long 
established in the country : other industries have been introduced 

_ t 

by the French, Mine.^ have been re-opened, or woiked more scicnli- 
fically : evovy mineial, but gold, seems to have come to hand. Tim 
culture of the vine, buhidden by the Mahometan, appears to have 
been most Mim-ssful, and the phylloxera of France has been Al¬ 
geria's opportunity. Tl'ue can he no tlonljl, tliat, under a wi'io 
Govcujinent, and ^\itll C'-ngenial iustituuons, Algeria has in it ele- 
imnts of Wealth and piD.spt-ii^y, 

A coutcmplation ul lu^iorv, p;ist and prc^(nt, leads to the cou- 
viction, that all depend.-UjK)n the iuhahitant^ and their instilu- 


tions. Auhliaiia a»ui Niuiii Aiueiica remainod 


centuries un¬ 


productive, until the time came that tlio \irgin soil was broken 
lip by the stout aiiJih oi tlie Anglo-Saxon. Other cuuntrie," (d' 
faiuilous fertility have died away, like Mesopotamia, fur want of 
men. E\oii an aliundance of men is not suflGcient to pcipolnate 
juusptuity without giti.d governinont, and the hihtory of British 
India, during the hiat tifiy 3 earSf tells the talc ho^v matei'ial wcaith, 
expanded culture, and iucieased commercp, are the sure results of 
ft strong and e<[uita)>lc rule. On the other hand, countru-s, not 
natural]} fertile, liu\e been brought to a high state of productiveness 
by the (ieteiinined indubiry, and the sound iustitulions, of tlic 
people. We ibu-s see, that three elements are required for the 
sustained well-ht-ing ofu country : productiveness of soil natural or 
urtificial: sufficiency, and capacily of population, and a good gov¬ 
ernment. Before wo proceed to describe the nature of the insti¬ 
tutions introduced by the French in Algeria, we must notice the 
living niateriul, w'ith which they had to deal. With tbe exception 
of a consideiublo number of Jews, tbe whole population, exceeding 
two millions, are Mahdmetang, partly Arab, partly Berber, or a 
cross betwixt the two ; partly dwelling in villages with the institn- 
lion of individual property, paitly Nomadic with the property held 
in common by the tribe. Thus it will appear, that there were no 
rival religions to balance against each other, an exceedingly sparse 
pepulation foi so large an area, tbe iatal defects of Nomadic habits 
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nnd tribal holding of land, and tiie entire absence of inanufactures. 
C)wing to (bo habits of piracy, no seaborne commerce (*x!Htcd : 
laud the intercourse with the nerghbounng states of il'^'occoaud 
I'uiiiHia, was most restricted : if caravans found their way across 
tlio Sahara to the Sudan, slaves were tlie cliief objects of the com¬ 
merce. Of freedom of religion, freedom of travel, education, eu- 
lightment, and progress, there existed no trace whatever. 

It may be, that the population has been describt;d in colours 
whicli arc too dark, and that rumour spoke worse things of them 
than the fads justified. This certainly is the case with regard to 
the Sahara. As it has become better known, its fabulous horrors 
have been reduced, and it has been discovered, that the arts of 
civilization, by stoiing surface water, and piercing artesian wells, 
can turn a desert into a garden, collect scattered population, and 
ineiease iiidefinitoly the number of smiliiig oases, some of which 

li. nl survived tlirougli all ages, as a token of wliat was possible, by 
tbe sole agency of abundance of watei. M. Duval, to wlioni we 

lj. 'VC alluded abovt*, draws particular attonrion to the undevolopod 

rc'ouici's of ibe Sahara, and the evidence of bc-iier things iu forni- 
ei liinoi in the existence of ruins half bin led in The industry 

id' man lius .sometimes on the shore of the .sea, or m the basiu.s of 


ii\ei.s, nti iid against excess of water by strong cml'ankineuts, 
oi to diain maisbes caused by iinperfect levels . in the desert that 
; lino industry and engineering skill can tiiumph over obstacles of 


a difh reut kind, and the success wliicb has attended the efforts of 


tlu! French, augurs well for the future. It must be remembci^d. 


lliat the Sahara is not a tlead level, but presents an infinite variety 
of smface, and the imligeuous iiilnibitants have iu their rude way 
htored the surface drainings, or pierced rude wells, erected their 
iutts upon some rdevated ground. ]>lanted palm trees, elected wails 


t(' pr<»tect tlndr garden.s from the encroachment of the .saud, or the 
at a'*ksof tins Nonia<ls. Diitiheir labours till now have lacked stabi¬ 


lity and scieni ific .supervision, and intestiuo w^ars and tribal feud.s 
i ave oftcMi proveii fatal- The wonderful date-palm is the feature of 
Mtob de.seit-settlcment.s, tall, elegant, fruitful, clusioriug together 
in dense forests. The date forms oue of the main sta]»ios of the food 
of llie people. Under the shade of the.se palms spiiug up figs, 
poiin‘granate8, peaches, and a coarse kind of grape. Tiie lare beau- 
1v of these oases is described in the brightest colour.s, as the ver- 
I'uroof the trees, and the cool shade preseut a grateful coutrasi to 
tlo^ lui'iil yellow heat of the sand. Animal life is described as 
gathering to these retreats. Professional surveys have been made 
of this region; eye-witnesses testify to the reality, and the 
Kuglisb traveller c.'»n travel by coach from Constantine, to Biskra 
and satidy himself of It, During a certain sca-son of tho 
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ymir the steppes are covered with a luxuriant and spontaneous vege¬ 
tation^ and a wealth of flowers^ supplying pasture to licrds of un¬ 
limited magnitude, and the pastoral life is the necessary complement 
of the argricultural life of the other portions of the province. We 
must not place an undue value upon this region, and, while the area 
of the Tell and the high plateau reoious is so thinly populated, 
it wouhi he premature to dream of colonies in the Sahara, but 
its immediate occupation and domiuution have been found to 
be a political necessity. No civilized country can tolerate a ‘^No 
man’s land ” in its neighbourhood, as it becomes the refuge of 
reliels and criminals, as witness the jungle of Central India in the 
old days, the bush of Australia aufl South Afrfca in modern times. 
The French Oovernment has therefore extended its jurisdiction to 
certain oases, notably Laghouat, Geryville, Biskra, and Tuggurt. 

Beyond the actual condnes of the province, to the south, lies the 
mysterious oasis of Tuat. a district of considerable size, enjoying 
a desert independence. Here all the caravans from the north meet, 
from Ghat Ghadames, Tripoli, Neptu, Algiers and Alurocco, to 
foim a united patty to tr.ivei.se the great desert which separates 
them from the Sudan, and the kiiigdiuiis of Timbuktu on the Niger 
and Hauvssa. The lesideuts of the oasis of Tuat are Berbers of 
ttie same btock, hut speaking a dialect alTected by alien elements 
fioiii the south. Fugluud han a Coubiil at Ghadames, and if the 
reproachful nairative of M. Duval is to he tiu^ted, the comm*TCe 
of these caravans is in tlie liauds of the Kuglish, an advantage re¬ 
sulting to them from the impel feet adiuiipslration of Algeria. 
The most enlighienetl Frenchman can never free himself froni 
the deep-rooted conviction, that all depends upon the action of the 
State, while the Anglo-Saxon, wlicther in ICngland or North 
America, knows that ail success results from the uncontrolled 
euergie.s of the people. 

Though the fact is uurccoided in history, there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that for many generations and centuries there lias been an 
intercourse of caravans iietwixt the Sinlaii and the provinces of 
North Africa. Like the navigation of the ocean, it is indeed 
attended by dangers, but it is stated lhat natives of Algeria are 
to be met with who have found ihcir w.iy hackwaids and for¬ 
wards to Timbuktu no less than eighteen times, and for pioper re¬ 
muneration travellers are always found ready to make the journey. 
The physical danger and Buffering are aggravateil by the savage 
character of the Nomad tribes, who infest the main tracks, and 
levy tolls from the luerchants. But all tliese features are known 
elsewhere, and yield to better acquaintance, mutual advantage, 
and the gradual infiltration of civilization. The Tuw4regB as 
stated above, are Berbers in a wild and uncultivated state, who 
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liiive been pufibeil 1)ack iota these inlmspitable tracts bj the more 
pt werful races \^bo occupied the better favoured regious. The 
fact of their using an indigenous alphabet, only gradually giving 
way to the Arabic written character, marks their position in the 
ladder of culture far aliove that of the negro or the savage. 
Their religion sits lightly upon them, and tliey have conseived 
many ancient customs, such as great freedom to the women, and 
descent of inheritauce to the sister's son in preference to direct 
isMie. it limy be premature to discuss the lines of Kailway going 
to be opened from Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco to the Sudan. 
U'he work of civilisation appears to require the labour of a century 
lather than of the few years already bestowed upon it. Good 
organised caravans, proceeding at stated peri^ds^ within a reason¬ 
able lime, appear to be the practical aim which any English 
atiuiiuistrator would place before bis eyes in this generation. 
He would mark out stations by tl»o most convenient route at fixed 
distances; conciliate the Noniada by regular payments, and firm 
yet gentle treatment; teach them new arts, and accustom them to 
unheard of luxiiiics for themselves and their women. Their riyht 
to levy tolls, if they profocl the passing camvaus, woulil be ad¬ 
mitted, and thus gra(iuaily a icigii of order would be inaugurated. 
Jt. is not clear, that the extent of the commerce thus nursed and 
ciK'ouiaged would for many a long year cover the initial cost, 
01 pay the working expenses, of the cheapest form of Railway, 
lilt! pifseiicc of tlie hated iron line would be sufficient to rouse 
the fieriest passions, and we can sjMiipathise with these free children 
of the dcseit. ill their determined opposition to the introduction 
ol such an outward and visible sign of foreign domination. The 
niassiiore, a few months ago, of Colonel Flattens and his surveying 
pilit.y, is l ilt a forerunner of many such an onthieak. We all 
kiiiiiv in British India, tliat the railway and telegraph are the 
emhlems, and the agents, and the crowning triumph, of a rule 
firmly estahli.shod ; no one has dreamt of a line connecting Quetta 
with Candahar, since the Afghan spectre vanished into the air, 
and British India awoke from the niglitmare which for two j’eara 
had oppiessed it. The Tekke Tartars look upon the Rail way from 
the Caspian to Askahad as a badge of siihjection, and will tear it 
up on the first opportunity. So will it be in this generation, 
and probably the next, with the Tuwareg of the Salidia. 

Such then is the couutry, and such are the people, with whom the 
Fjonch have had to deal. In the whole of the half century 
of occupation circumstances have lieen in their favour. They have 
had plenty of money and plenty of men, and they have been 
willing to bury a great deal of both in Algeria. No hostile fleet 
in the Mediterranean has intercepted their convoys; uu long 
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European war has weakened their rosonrees: no change of 
(iyimstjr, ministry, or form of government, has nuidified the 
fixed determined policy to occupy Algeria. The captive sovereign, 
whom they displaced, was deported with his family, and neither 
have l>een board of since. The patriot Abdul Kadir, after waging 
an unsuccessful war of liberty, gave in and was deported also, 
The Sultan of Turkey gave up with a good will his rights as a 
Suzerain, and, being used to the process of amputatioit of limbs, 
mode no sign of dissatisfaction at the blow inflicted upon liis 
rights as a sovereign, and the heavier blow upon ilie religion of 
which he pretends to be spiritual head. £iiro{)e looked on in 
silence: Italy at first was too disunited, and after that, was too 
indebted to Franco for her own liitertv lo make any objection to 
ti»e occupation of Algeritt. The extension of that power to 
Tunisia, and the creaiion of a new Carthage, as a rival to old 
Kome, lias not been submitted to so calinl}', Spain and Portugal, 
which might have looked upon the Al'tic.ui Coast, <u‘ at least the 
province of Oran, as their own, were too weak to raise even a cry 
of remiuistrauce. Morocco snimiiMed to the existence of a new 
neighbour at her very doors in sullen silence, and has been care¬ 
ful of giving oftence. The Bey of Tunis did more, nml enrertainod 
friendly rolations, feeling no doubt all lh*‘time that cold shiv^‘^ 
which indicated that some one avus walking over ids grave. Tlie 
sturdy mountaineers of the Kaliylia at last pare in, and knuckled 
down to the new system. Be it ever rom«Mnlnued. that the struggle 
has been one of a united nation of fjrty mibions. in the foremost 
rank of civilisation, with every appliamo nf modMH watfarc, aii>l 
an array and navy of the first class in the world, again^it a weak, 
disunited congeries of tribes, not exceeding two million.-^, in a low 
state of culture, entire!}^ devoid of miiitaiy science, or standing 
army, with a long, unprotected soa co.-ist, dot tod witli practicaltle 
liatbouis, the whole of whicli were within in ton days voyage from 
Toulon and Marseilles. Such were tlm o])portiin!tio.s. 

From the first to the last the province has l^con ruled hv a 
military Administrator, in spite of the constant protest of public 
writers at Paris. At tins moment the (jlovovnot-Qt nenil is a 
civilian, the brotlier of M. Grovy, the President; hut it is clear that 
the principles upon whicli the administration Is ba«ed are not 
those whicli in Europe are considered to bo essential to civil ad¬ 
ministration. Let US sura them up :—tlic judicial courts independ¬ 
ent of the executive : the resi rvatiou of the power of making laws 
to 'the Legislature, however constituted; tlie prfdiibition to any 
srddier to do any act of any kind, until called upon to do so ac¬ 
cording to law by the Civil Magistrate, or ordered to do so by the 
Civil Governor, to whom the cummander of the foiccs is cutitely 
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and complef(*ly suhoniinato ; tlie subordination of the Civil Gov¬ 
ernor to the head of a civil department of the ministry of the 
mother country. We have a striking instance of tiiis in British 
India. If there is a fault in tiiat system, it is that in some cases, 
such as that of thofiontier forces, the civil power has intruded upon 
tliestrict juerogative of tho military authorities. But, asafact, during 
tlio last iialf century, in the nt*\v]y annexed province, as in tlie oldest, 
no Soldier, as sncIi, lias the least autliority over the people of tho 
countiy. If any military (tffiuer is employed in any civil depart- 
niont, for that porit.d he cea-es to he a soldier, or under the oidios 
of the commander i»f iln- rorc**s, just as much as a inililaiy or naval 
officer in Eiigho d wlule on civil employ, to be more than 

nominally in the annv. It is tine, that in non-regulation districls 
the civil executive oHieer exercises judicial functions, ami tliat 
the civil executive occasionally i^Mios ordinances having the 
force of law. yet uoder no circumstances, short of rebellion, when 
military law is formally suifsiilnb d, docs the Commander of tho 
forces t*xiot any ant lioiity, (‘xoept over tho soldiers and camp-follow¬ 
ers, \V(* do not alludt' to fre(‘doni of the press, freedom of speech, 
fieeilom of locomotion, frtetiom of culture, freedom of education, 
fn rdoni of comineicf* ; sneli aie flio privih'ges and peculiaiitns 
o\ the Amrlo S;r:oii ahme in his motlier countiy, his colonies, 
and ^ui jeot-dom.nions, extendi d li> all under tiio British flag; hut 
such piivileg- s aie tinknewo in their entirety to any other ualions, 
except England and tin* Ignited Stues, and are not, therefore, ue- 
Cossnrilv a conjjtitiienl pmli.m of a civil admini.stiation. 

What was the coiioeplioii formed at Paris under a constitutional 
Goveininenl, contiiincd under an Empire, and allowed to continue 
under a Kepuhiic? The control in the mother couutry is vested 
in the Minister of War, who and his subordinates, contrary to the 
English jiractiec, are ai ways sohlier-s. Tho Governor-Geueral was to 
within a slnut period,and probably will soon be so again, a Marshall 
of Franco, coinuiandiug the troops, with tlie instincts and weaknesses 
of a soldier, and totally ignoiant of the very elements of civil 
govornmeut. Under hnn were three Generals of division, pla¬ 
ced over the civil and militaiy jurisdiction of Algiers, Oran and 
Constiintine: in each division tlierc were sub-divisions under 
the control of Generals or Field officers Gradually, as time 
went on, and French colonists established villages, a distirictinu 
arose between two kinds of districts : ], those, which miglit be called 
more completely civil, and where property was held in severalty; 
2, those which might be called tribal districts, where the land 
was held in common by the trilie. Over the former, presided 
prefects, and suh-prefects, after the fashion of France: over the 
latter, the Bureau Arabe,” the peculiar feature of Algeria, au 
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institnUon with regard to which we shall have more to say, for 
from oue point of view, they seem to have done their duty nobly, 
and protected the natives against the overbearing colonist: from 
another point of view, they appear justly open to llie severe 
condemnation, heaped upon them by some of the Parisian journalists, 
by one of whom this sentiment is expressed, the result of expexi- 
ence, as the writer himself had spent some years in Algeria, that 
the worst form of civil government was preferable to the best 
system of military government. We agree in this Reniiment, 
for such rule is the worst form of personal rule: the military 
officer is liable to constant removal from military considerations: 
he is entirely ignorant of the language of a people, with whom he 
bas come in contact for the first time: of the laws, the cnstoiiis 
having the force of law,theprocedure,thodetaiUofadmii]istx'a- 
tioD, he is as totally and entirely ignorant as the civilian is of tlie 
drill, and the orderly room :—the French soldier has, moreover, 
a hearty disdain for tlie Poquin, or civilian, even in France : what 
would lie liis feelings t<nvanls the Arab, the Berber, and the Al¬ 
gerian Jew ? 

Those who are acquainted witli the details of our rule in British 
India, can realize what this meant hy imagining the disappearance 
from that cnnntrv of the V’^iceroy, his council, the high courts, and 
all the civil sh-ifl' from the Lirutenant-Govoriior down to the 
Magistrate, and the Commander-in-Chi< f lieing vesteil witli the 
power oi civil governor, the divisi<»nal generals, increased in 
numbers, placed in charge of the jurisdiction now exercised hy 
Commissioners in the Punjab, and fhdd officers exercising the 
power of the deputy coniiniKsiouers ^ officers fresh from England, 
and not relieved of regimental duties, moving about accoidiug 
to the annual reliefs, ignorant of language, customs, law, aixd 
routine : no doubt they would be brave, honourable, righUininded 
men, a little hasty, and self-willed, quite ready to draw the sword 
and take strong measures. We can imagine them the dupes 
of their native officials, the native police and revenue officials 
in the so-called civil districts. On the other hand, the Bureau 
Arabe, entrusted to able and competent officers, would be very 
effective, though rather high-handed, and jealous of interference. 
That such is the case, there can be no doubt, as one of the com- 
plniuts against them, is that they stand up against their country¬ 
men in the interest of the people entrusted to them, a fault of 
which the majority of the officials in British India are, we are 
thankful to say, equally guilty, and that, though technically 
subordinate to the officer commanding the district, they are prone 
to exert an independent authority, which, considering that they 
are well acquainted with the people f^rom oouiiuuoue residence!, and 
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that the commanding ofiicers are birds of passage^ and totally 
igiioniDt, is not a nmlter of surprise or regret. 

It occupied quite twenty-seven years to obtain full military 
posbession of the conntiy, and the pntgrcss of tin* French arms 
was chequered by great ; however, in 1857 peace was 

I'l stored, and the Fiencli douiiuatiou fully established over the whole 
ot Algeiia, with a population of two and a half millions. No 
douht, some of the instimtions came into exisLence during these 
times of tn>ai)le, and outlived the necessity which created them, 
from the operation of that tenacity of life which is often the lot 
of antiquated and ust less oHice.s. 1 1 is quite clear and admitted 
by th(i chronicler (»f the fifty years' occupaiion, who was himself 
a witness of what iio relate^, that iIjg French government en- 
toied upon and carried ihiongh the conquesi of Algeria without 
any fix*-d plan, any d(‘cii]4Ml policy : they were taken ahack 1 ) 3 ' the 
extreme facility with whicli i.he compieht was made, and hung 
back from the. nspoiisibility. risk, and expense of diiect occupation, 
wotild gratlually liave juaile it over to some subservient 
native chieftain, but it wa', not to he, and Fiance, duiiug a quar¬ 
ter of a century, had u costly siniggle, and for another quarter a 
Cti.stl\' poHse-ssion. 

The first pressing question wns : liow to deal with the native 
tribes, so as to keep llicm in order, and yet not drive them to 
nbellion ? After futile atlempls to do lids b}' the agency of 
an ‘‘Aglia of the Arabs/’ .''fleeting a Tutk, or a Frenchman, 
oi a naiivo for that ntfice, tii“ iib,*a of selecting a special body of 
oftlcers, ami making ov'*r to them the duty of holding relations 
w:th the na;ives, sometiimg analogous to the Political Agents in 
Jbitisb India, Wris a> eaily as 1832 approved, and Captain 
Lamoiicierc was the first, heml of rlio “ Bureau Arabe.** Wnb a 
propeily constituted civil government, supplied with police, reve¬ 
nue and judicial ofticers, who lived among the people, such an insti¬ 
tution would have been supcifluous. but wliile power was cetitered 
ill the ill-informed Commandant of the troo|is, the Bureau Arabe be« 
came a necessity, a great help to the conquest, and the cause of 
groat ble(»^ing to the people. Marshal Bugeaud, in 1841, definitely 
fixed their jurisdiction: under them were the native Caida, and 
under them a subordinate Staff of native officials, much as they 
existed anterior to the conquest. One cannot fail to recognize 
the wisdom and policy of this measure : the only wonder is, that it 
was not permitted gradually to enfranchise itself of military 
control, and expand into the full proportions of civil govern-- 
ment. A kind of political instinct seems to suggest, that this 
development must take place still. The officers of the Bureau 
Ambeaeeui, indeed, to have become “ipsis Hibernia Hibemiorei/^ 
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to have adopted tl»e Arab drees, to have gone about surrounded 
l)y Arab chiefs and boisemen, to have gone in for being friends of 
the people. Perhaps they were right in protecting the tribal 
lauds of the [Nomads from the appropriation of land-spenilators, 
and agricultural companies ; perhaps they were wrong in adopting 
the louse social views of their protogds, and forgetting tliat they 
were Christians, and gentlemen: but such men as these are of 
the same type and brotherhood as that great and gloi ions body 
of poliiioal oftlcers, and iion-regulation administrators, who have 
saved Brliisli India in the hour of peril, kept at bay the* 
men with the re(l-taj)e and the revenno sponge, and staved cIV 
rel>eIlion in newly annexed provinces by the iron band in Iho 
velvet glove, tlie personal lulo, the rough ami ready administra¬ 
tion. the gallant and daring benriiur, which .wed and attacheil, 
and at length sulKlned, those who canio under their infiuonoo, 
yneb men are handed to us in the legends of Northern India, 
Sleernau and Dixon, John Nicholson and James Abbott, and 
many others, who respected and IovmI the people whom it was 
their destiny to rule, and who were respected and loved in return. 
Let us bear what ll»c French histoiian sa^s of tlie oftieers «if 
the Enieau Aiabe:—“I'iie rc-nlts rditnined by the eneigv, tact, 
and spirit of justice of some *rf these officers were reimiiknble. 
Some of their names ha\c become entwined in tlie legends of 
“the people With their lives always in their hands, witliont 
ihii possibility of any stiocess or escape, tlicy learnt the art of 
‘*(li*-arniing their antagonists by tbeir dauntless beaiing, and 
es»;d*li'ihe<l a respect for the French name, and thus broiiglit 
“about a stale of security of life and pr(-pei1y juevionsly unknown. 

I’lioir mode of pn'cedure was inexorable severity, rapid con- 
'* Of ption of plans, and inst.ant execution, and sncli a policy W'as 
** indi'iponriable to rule such u people. From the first they dazzled 
“the eyes and daunted the spirit of the tribes, and established 
“the moral superiority of a dominant race/' If to this be added 
open handi-dnoss, jwriii/ of morals^ unflinebing truthfulness, and 
i\ wenilb of pardon and forgiveness without limit, the art of 
ruling subject-HiCes in an inferior state of culture is revealed 
Faibne can always bo traced to some niggard economy, some low 
deceit, some rancoious revenge, some discreditable intrigue. 

Unliappily tlie best of institutions have a tendency to decay, 
or to transformation, from the inflneiioe of lower motives. The 
exercise of uncontruilecl pow’or iirings with it the seeds of its own 
ruin. *]'he Dnioan Arahc did not escape this fatality. Tlie head 
of the Buieau Arabe became a Sultan, or, in Anglo-Indian par¬ 
lance, “ Bahafliir," and r/uised the envy of his brother officers 
ou military service, and the indignation of the French colonists. 
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Tlit'ir lionesty was suspected, and instead of courting, tliey resent¬ 
ed, tlie criticism of the pulilic press. In 1857 arose a terrible 
acundal In cue of tlic Hnreaus; all the years of good service 
were forgotten, and the failure of one led to the unjust coudem- 
natiun of all. 

The constant change of the political horizon in the mother 
ctuiutry appears to have luid a disastrous effect on the iusliuiiious 
of the colony. In 18-18 the republic inaugurated a dualism 
of civil and military authorities, which must have ended in cou- 
flicts, for Frouchincu seem iuenpahie of conceiving the simplicity 
of a civil administration with tlie Military Departmout m entire 
snboidinatioij. With the Empiie in 1851, the military authorities 
obtained prodominamv, because political offenders wore dep^'rte4l 
fiom Franco to Algeria, and the necessity of further miiitary 
oporatioM.s became paramount, 

In 1858 a miiii.stryof Algiers and the Colonies was created under 
tbe Miperinteuiience of Prince Jerome Napoleon, the victoiious Ploin 
plou, who never even visited Algeiia, i>ut who initiated a numbei 
of ivhu’ms, some pnmiature, all aboitive, for the war in Italy 
luoke out the next .>ear, and his cunnexiou with Algiers at once 
ceased. The tendency of his leforms was to increase the extent 
of teiritory tinder civil govorniiieiit. and to lostrict that 
uiulpr Military Government, and to intioiluce the system of pro¬ 
vincial councils in each of the three civil dt. part meats. A cv>m- 
fii hu'ablo expropriation of laud was pr‘>posed by allotting to each 
tribe a proptution suppimetl to be suflicieuL for their nants, and 
a])proprinling the remainder to French colouisatiou. Moreover, ilie 
potiiou allottiMl to the tribes was to be divided as personal properly 
to each individual. Bureau Arabes with a civil complexion were 
to replace similar institutious with a military complexion iu 
ceitaiii localitie.s, 

'riicse measurea were abortive ; they were well iiitentioued, 
but mistaken. Of what possible u3o could a council Ijo in llic 
administiatiou of dopaitmenls in their riidiiiiontary slate of 
ci\ ilization ? An intelligent Civil Commissioner was sufficient 
to woik out ilic princijdos laid down by the Governor for las 
guidance. What a deep sense of injustice would be roused 
among the tribes at the sight of the reductlou of their ancestral 

flazing grounds, and the sale and grant of their lainls to 
reuch colonists? It is well to have a giants strength, but not 
to use it as a giant. The notion of individual, as opposed to tribal, 
property ia one that can only he inculcated gradually. 

'I'he Emperor Napoleon visited Algeria iu 18G0, and another 
change took place Marsliall Pelipsior was made Governor, cor¬ 
responding diiect with Emperor ; military predominance was 
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again established, and the Bureau Arahea of the military type hod 
another turn of triumph. More than that, in a famous letter 
in 1863, the Emperor announced to the Marshall, that Algeria 
was not a colony in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, hur 
^vi Arab kingdotil. This raised a violent excitenicnt nruoug the 
French colonists, who had been tempted to invest their money in 
the country, and who protested strongly against, the idea ; hut their 
delegates to Fails were not admitted to an audience, and the Em¬ 
peror carried out his policy, and ordered surveys to be made, and 
the property of the trines to he reserved to tlieir use. 

Ill maintaining a military regime, the Emperor nin}^ have 
been wrong, but in protecting tlie tribes fiutii tlie wholesale spoli- 
atiou of their land, he was certainly riglit, and there is trutir in 
his assertion, that Algiers was not a colony, but an Arab kingdom. 

In spite, liowever, of the strong Military government, and the 
justice promised to the tribes, a serious revolt broke out on the 
fronli4^rof the Sahara; a French detachment was cut to pieces ; 
the Kahyliarose in arms, and it required the work of a year, and 
the aid of reinforcements from Fiance, to lestore oider : Marshall 
MacMahon succeeded Miuvhail Pelissier, who is said to have ilied 
from vexation at liis waul of success, and a terrible famine fol¬ 
lowed. The starving tubes crowded into the cities ‘ half a 
million are reported to have peri.-slied, and acts of cannihaiism 
took place in several localities : the press was strictly gagged, 
but private lelteis and an address of the Archbishop of Alg- lia 
roused the whole of France. To the swoid had .succeeded famine; 
to the famine now succeeded pestilence, to which many of the 
French colonists succumbed. Alieu rulers of great foreigu de¬ 
pendencies must calculate on the ivcurrence of such scourges. 
Great is the respousibiiit}' of a nation, wlieu it churgos it.stdf 
with the care of the weal and woe of subject inilliuiis. 'J'he 
most conscientious and paiental system of Go\erniiicnt may fail 
to arrest such evils, but it can mitigate tbeir consequences. A vast, 
unfeeling sy.stem, mainly diiccted to the interests of tlie alien 
colonists, will eventuate in the anuiliilatiun of the subject 
races. 

The power of the Emperor was nnmistakeably growing weaker, 
when in i8C9 the Senate appointed a Commis.siun of Inquiry, the 
result of which was the determination to abolish the Miliiaiy 
system of Goveinini'iit. The ne\vs was received with enthusi¬ 
asm in Algeria. In the meantime the war with Prussia broke out, 
the Empire disappeared, all the troops were recalled from Algeria 
to fight the fight of the mother country, the Military government 
ceased to exist, and by decrees of the Assembly at Bordeaux, a 
Civil government was established, or supposed to be so, for, in 
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fact, the state of nfTciira amounted to anarchy. The natives of 
Al giers looked on in astoiiiKhinont ; gradually tliey felt that their 
position and their iuteivHU weie threatened ; the fall of the Em 
perur, to their notion, rt^lievtul tliem of ihoir allegiance. Tho 
Biiroaii ArahoK, finding themselves the suhjects of unjust attack, 
made no exertion to calm the tuiiiuU and keep their subordi¬ 
nates in a liglit state of mind. At leiigtli a serious rebellion 
broke out, and a number of colonists were massacred ; order 
was restored hy troops ^ent from Fiance, but with difficulty. If 
the nativ4*s liad coinnumccd tlicir revolt earlier, the disaster 
might Inive been much more seiious. At any late, it is a sub¬ 
ject of seii4)ns reflection, that an unsuccessful or prolonged war 
in Eui't^pe, must entail a rising of the tribes in Algeiia. The re¬ 
sult of tlic revolt was the confiscation of a vast area of tribal 
land. 

Under the Pn'sidenc}' of &1. Thiers, a system of civil admiuis* 
tralion was reslorod, of tlie usual type, and on Admiral was ap- 
poiired (yttvornor-General ; but he fell in lS7o with M. Tliiers, and 
Genera! Chanzy was appointed Gi>venn»r-Gener:d by the reaciion- 
nry parly lie bad b<*en an old cliief of the Biiieau Aialies, 
and knew tlie language and the .seciet policies of the trilies. He 
ajipears to have had singular (|ualiiicatit)ns for his dnt\’, but, justly 
or unjustly. lie raised ag.iinst liimself the feelings of tlie coionisls, 
and, when tin* nsiilt of the elections of 187i) criislied the hopes 
of the ie;iotioni>ts, he retiied from office, and was succeeded 
bv the first Civil Governor, M. Albert Grevy, brother of the 
President of the llepubiic, who still occupies llmt post. 

General Chanzyfailure was not owing to liis wishing to intro¬ 
duce tho iniliiary system, for he was Civil Governor, and 
acted as such, hut because he did what appeared to him jinstice 
to the natives, and tlnmfon* drew upon himself the hatred of 
the part}' of tho Fieiicli colonists. As stati-d above, a va;si 
teiritory liad boon confiscated, and the col*)nists looked np(»u 
this willi grtMfdy eyts. lint the General felt llunt a minium 
luvendi mn>i be given to tin; tribe upon iheir .*'ubmis.'‘ion, and lie 
consequently settled them in villages, and assigned tlicm a suffi¬ 
ciency of land ;—in fact ho allowed them to redeem their own 
lands. He did his best to cairy out tlie law, establishing individual 
in lieu of tribal propeity. Anyone who has studied such subjects 
knows that such a measure must l^e the result of time, and of 
spontaDoous action. A less well-informed public opinion fancied 
tiiHt such changes could he effected by a stroke of the pen, 
and blamed tlieir Governor for tlic slowness of Ids reforms. 

The question fairly arises—would (be Empire of firitish India 
have been built tip to its present magnificent proportions, if, ou 
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every chant^e in lioine politics, radical cliaugcs liad been uniJo 
iu tiie local taiiininistratinn, and the nliadows that passed across 
the sky ul hotne, hud been reflected in the distant sea of the 
sulgect territory ? Theie is little doubt that the opportunity of 
adding to, or cousulidaiing, or ruaintalning, our empire, would have 
been lost, had tliere not )jeen an nuthority like the East India 
Company, independent of party and insensible to the conterupo- 
rary current of popul.u* feeling. Sometimes, Indeed, a popular cry, 
a doctrinaire expedient, the craze of some great man or dominant 
school, has floated over the province, nnd for a luoment infested 
the pages of the local press, or tho discussions of the Council 
Board—sucli as the settlement of Engliahmeu upon waste lands, 
the general introdnolion of a ])cipeLnal setthMiiour of tho land 
revenue, the invasion of a neiglihfunmg king(|()ni Iikt3 Afgtianis- 
t:ui, as a supposed ineasuie oi' self-defeiico—hut tho delusion has 
soon been lived dt)wn, and tho rnlois of the cuuniry have re¬ 
turned to their well nudois.lood pnncijd'‘S of governing that r/mit 
eoutiiry on the highest and/or the hettejit of ike 

people of that countnj }t*‘rp'*lna ! 

From thefiist Alir^ria was iro itod ms a Cidonv, and 'Jolieincs of 


Cidonisation wore made, of tlm mo'-t faulty nature, eviileiicing the 
incapacity of the Fieneh nati tu for sucli eutciprist-s. M. Ouval 
expresses liis wmnler that the vast stream of emigrants should 
flow' to the United Slates and the distant Engllsli colonies, and 


not. seek out Algciia, which is so much nearer, but tho wonder 
ceases when the history of the fifty years is examiuetl. In 1848 
the discontented workmen of the great towns were tempted^ hy 
great material assi.^tance, to rid their native country of their 
presence, but they were not the material for agricultural colonies : 
an attempt was made to garrison tlie country with military coionies, 
but the old soldiers grmlually disappeared. To check tho schemes 
of the Iand-jobl>or, conre.ssioiis were made gratuitously in small 
lots interlaced with the holdings of others, who were entire stran¬ 
gers, and some of these lots wore in mum rous detached fields. 
Those who are familiar with tlie intt'iior liistorv of villages in 


British India, can reali.se the coinp.ication.s arising from such ncetl 
less entanglement. Moreover, all tlie concessions were conditional 
and liable to forfeiture in certain periods, thus reudonng all advan¬ 
ces to the holders from banks imp'Ssible, as there was no fiee- 
bold to place in rnorlgage as security. Upon the piinciple of the 
Latin races, the Slate was expected to do everything : to select tlie 
village site, to make the roads, to open the canals,—nothing was 
left to individual choice, or municipal exertion. 'I'lio gmtuitous 
concession of lauds o|ieued the door to favouritism anti tedious 
foruuditie:) and delays, instead of the simplor ami more accepiatile 
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expodient of i)nlilic sftlos. Wild sclw mos woro hroacliod, oflntiodii- 
oiiijr particnliir modes Ilf cnltnro and particular products, OTjdinff 
in ilisnppoiiitnient. lirilish India has not been entirely free from 
such sntires, as if the experience of centuries had not tamdit the 
residont agricnltnrist. tlio mode of culture most suitable to the 
sod, and the product likely to {rjve the best return. In the re- 
frions confi.scatod from the tril)os, ther.: was always the risk of 
repri-ials from the ancient pioprietors, and we read of mas.sacre8 
of whole villages, and hazardous escapes to the cities 

Wlieii tlieEmperor Napoleon, in ISGO, announced the new idea of 
the Arab kingdom, or in other words “ Aloeiia for the Algerians,” 
French eoloui.><ation rcc ived a md,. check, or, in other word's 
Frt'veh cUizcuH vrnt rohhnl of flich-jviirimnni/; for the idea 
that rlic waste lands of Alfferia holoneed to the French people 
colli ctively, and not to the Arabs and Ferbeis who had held 
thmn in nnili-nutod ]ios.ses.sion for centuries, had taken deep 
root in the pnbiie mind, and it will li.' curious to watch the 
erowlli of tliisidia in the ailjoinino- province of I'niii.-ia. Jn 
1871 jiistiee was aejiiii done to the people of France bv c.x- 
tensive eonC.scatioiisi. and rn)ii:r.inls from Alsace and Lorraine 
who ooiibl not bri'ok the doniinatiuii of tlieir country by the 
a- rmans who were neople of their own kin and language,"^ left 
K'li'ipe ami sefilid in Kabylia, nnon lauds whieh had bomi' held 
liy the fiee and imlcjiembnt llerbers since the time of the 
om|iire of Cartilage, so strange is the iticonsistonev of the 
iinnian mind when roiused by political passion. The ousted Kaliylcs 
were noi pastoral nomads, Imt dwellers in houses and vilhioes 
and cantons, after the inamier of the Swis.s confederation, livfn'T 
a settled life, piae'isiiig tlie ordinary arts of their p.articular 
stage of civilisation. The cantons were leagued togetlier in 
a kind of savage band, based upon republican principles, but 
tempered by an aristocratic clement, evidmiced by the existence 
of families of military or religious origin. If." is as if the 
Government, of Hritish India, had ousted some of the time- 
honounsl Kajput i-ettlements in the lower Himala 3 ’a, and divided 
their lands among European colonists, to prove an apparent ele¬ 
ment of strength, Imt a certain element of wpaknes,s, when the 
gn at struggle for Empire has to be again fought out., and the 
hand of England’s might is shortened. The great emigration 
from Alsace was not a siicces.s. Of the ten thousand who landed in 
Algeria, a great many .sold their grants, and disappeared ; the 
void appears to have heen filled up by grants to members of 
the new cias.s, of the issue of French colonists horn in the country, 
with the singular condition, that the. grantee should bo married* 
giving, as it were, an incentive to the increase of population! 
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We have, liowercn j'et to learn wlietlier the issue of French parents 
in sticli a climate as North Afiica retains the vigour and 
]iairi(»tisui of his European parents. 

There are two regions in Algeria opened to the colonist: in 
the littoral region, where the soil is peculinrlv fertile, small 
lioIdingA may he exceedingly remunerative, and life in a village 
may be toleiahlo. Rut in the region of the Tell, wliere the 
country rises in successive swells of mountains and valleys to tlte 
high plateau, nothing but fanning on a great scale can answer, 
and a piteous picture is drawn of the ailventnions cnlouist 
who enters upon such an enterprise without abundance of 
capital,—and capital is just the one thing which the French 
colonist does not possess. It is worthy of remark, as 
bearing upon the political future of Algeria, tlial <a very con¬ 
siderable Spanish colmiy has settled iu the province of Onui, 
and man}' other natioiialilie'* an* icpresented. Experience has 
told us, that gratiiudeto the inodier country is not to t)C oxpectetl 
from colonists of the same race and laiujjtiagc: how Dutch 
loss from a motley co]loc»ion of ^migrants from penpie of other 
lace and language. Moreover, it will long rankle in the mind of 
the coloiii.st of the next genorafion, that France has always 
treated Algeria as a foreign couiitrv. Influenced hy tlie poiiiiral 
necessity of protecting certain powt*rful interests at Inune, ilie 
products of tiie Colony have Ix'cn placed at a disadvantage. 
Repeated protests against this unjust fiBcul policy have been marie, 
and in vain. 

An acute observer remarks that tlie French peasant, or farmer, 
is not an emigrant by cln*ico; it is only those who have failed 
in their own country, that are induced to venture, ami those are just 
the class not likely to succeed. There h iif) leligions persecution 
now, which has the effect of inducing the very Balt, (tf the eaitli 
to leave their ancestral homes : tliis germ of colonisation ha.s, 
thank God ! ceased for ever. The Frenchman has now no political 
necessity to fly his countiy, and nostalgia is one of his greatest 
trials, and it has l>een found in practice, tliat the facilities of ro- 
tnin are too great, and France is too near to her colony. The 
unsuccessful adventuier returns penniless to his native village, 
and by painting a sombre picture of the state of affairs, and 
suppressing all mention of his own misconduct, Ite cliseonruges 
others. The real colonist burns his ships, and lays the founda¬ 
tion of a new home, and this is the secret of the success of the 
Anglo-Saxon colonies. Owing to the strange phonemenoti of 
French domestic life, openly alluded to by religious and secular 
wrders,—tbnt in a French home there is never a large young 
family,—the material for healthy coiuuisatiou is not forlhcoiuing. 
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It is tlie surplus,—tlie j'oung, heultliy ni)*l vigorous—of young men 
an*! women who seek an opcninjr, lliut ciial)le« the English to 
p«*ople the remote parts of tlie world with a never-ceasing stieuTU 
of emigrants. 

Another strange featuie has forced itself into notice this very 
your, Iri^ spite of fifty years’ domination the Frencli power has 
not been so exhibited as to convince the Arab and Berber 
tribes of the liopolessness of auj^ attempt to throw off the yoke. 
It is a struggle of a nation of two millions against one of forty, 
whose resources are within two days’ voyage. In Britiish India 
the problem is being worked out of a population excoKling two 
hundred millious being kept in subjeciion liy a nation of thirty 
millions, whose n^sources are at the distance of one mouth’s 
voyage, and no doulif there is great peril for the future. It is, 
indeed, strange to hoar of an insurroctiori in Algeria following 
fit once upon the uernpation of Tunisia, and, no doubt, we are by 
no means at the close of that diama yet. Another notible 
feature is tliat the Spauisli colonists of Oian, who have suffeied so 
heavily in this iusunvetion, do not con^iUor tiieinselvcs French 
subj-'Cts ; but those wlio survived, hurried hack to Spain, 
aud urged, tliiough the Spanish Goverumeut. a claim to Compen¬ 
sation from FkuiCo for tludr I<*sses. Tliere may he tta planters 
of BVench or Cen'inau origin in British India, or Gorman and 
I)uich c<donists in South Afiica, but we doubt wlietlier any 
claim to compen'^aimn, urged by a foreign Government, would 
be li>tenod to by tlie Eofrli^h Govorrment, It would he, indeed, 
hopeless to found a colony, if the integral parts still maiutaiued 
theiroritriiial uationalitv 

The French colony has escaped the religions snare, and has 
increased the wrath of the Ultramoutai.e pany in co.iso- 
qnence. Entire freedom of worship is gnaiantoed, and there may 
be ftahl to lie no establisluMl dominant chuich. Here, however, 
the true line of policy lias md biWui followed. Wo read of mosques 
converted into clmiohes: this is an outiage unworthy of the 
c-Mitury. We road also of mosques erected nt the expense of 
the State; this is an insult to the common Chribtiauity which 
is presumed to be the heirloom of every French colonist. The 
priests loudly denounce the firm aud prudent gt>vernmeiit which 
will not peimit, in a Mahometan ctmntry, the offensive aud 
needless display of a foreign cult in the public streets; they 
equally denounce, and witli as little reason, the free license allowed^ 
frorn time immemorial, to the Maliometan to celebrate, in public, 
iu his owo country, his annual festivals. Religionists must be 
blind, who do not perceive the equity which underlies thia 
distinction. The Hindu aud Mahometan are allowed in British 

37 
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India a license of religions external display which would not 
be tolerated for a uioment in England, or in any Christinii 
colony. 

Let us examine the returns of the census of the European 
population in 1877, the latest available. 


French, born in France or in Algeira 

156.000 

Jews 

33 000 

Other European untions 

156.000 

Civil establishoieuts 

9.000 

Army 

51,000 

Total 

405 000 


Of the French some are Creoles, that is to say, bom of Fretu'h 
parents, in the colony, of the sccomt ueneratioii, who have in\ei' 
seen France, and who liave coloiii.tl culture and pitjudiees. 
It is shown conclusively that the birthrate exceeds thedeaili- 
rate, and that the average number of the family is latger ilian 
in Fratice, which is not savin:: nuieh. Frenclitnen niav 
flatter themstlvch that llieir colonials will he the samo as them¬ 
selves: wo have the notable instance of the French Himiienuts 
of South Africa havint: passf d enfin ly inttr tlio status and 
culture of Dutch Iloers. The Fionch of Cunaila and the Mauritius 
Care little for France, though veiy much for ilieir own 
liberties: it is quile a dieain to suppose that the iiibahirams 
of Algeria will identify themselves with France, as mxui as tliey 
are ai le to stain! alone. Attention is called to the size of the 
aimy'of occupation, aiul tho Cost uhich tltat must entail U}ton 
the mother Ciiuntry, Compare that witli the regiiueut or two 
which forms the parrison of an Enplish colony, ‘and the expense 
of wliich is pnulpingly affordeil by England, who, instead of 
shutting her ports to the exports of lu*r colonies, finds the p(»rts 
of her CfJmiies partially clo.-ed to her own manufactures. 

What shall be said of a colony in whicli the European jm- 
pulatioii is Cfunposed of the same number of French inhabitants 
us of other Knropcan nalimis? Tlie bpanianls alone nuiubcr 
90,t 00 and are settled in the province of Oran, whicli, as lalo 
as the year 1792, belonged to the crown of Spain, whicli they 
still regard as belonging to themselves, am] wiiich resembles st> 
much their own climate. None of these strangers take the tiounlo 
of natntalising tliemseJves as French citizens, because they have 
greater udvanrapes im strangeis : they are not liable in niilitaiy ser¬ 
vice, or civil duties, such as those of jurymen, and can appeal to 
their Consul at discretion* On the other hand, though forming so 
large a proportion of the population, they have no municipal rights, 
but have the scant privilege of noiuinuting one foreigner to re- 
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{iresent them all Id the Local Councils. The incouvciilence 
if not danger, of Kuch a state of affairs is admit fed, and the Spaniards 
liave lately been called upon to serve one year in the Algerian 
militia, tlioiigli nut Inihh; to serve in the Fiench army. The 
immigrants from llie LalearJc Islands and Italy are of great 
iiiiporianco as supplying cheap labour, anti thus, in practicei push 
out the French innnigiaiil, who lequiics iiigher \vjig<*Sj and 
wiiO would be glad to exclude sucli rivals ftoni the colony, if 
he dared, as In; lias d^'privoti ihi-in of me piivilege of obtaining 
any concession of Jaiul, 13ut if this stale of alfairs continues, 
wo may see a not vmy di'.tani wla n tin* colony will necinno hos^ 
tile to France, espeui*illy a-^ lin- fai.ii poiicv of depwMing in former 
years political aiiiagoiii>t.s lo Algona. and mcmiragino 01 .1 .soldiers to 
settle there, has given hiith to a comimmiry dt^cidedly Iristile 
to the motht*i‘ comi ry and ajit to euticise and turn to ridicule 
lier admini.straiivo niea>up‘S. 

Tlio population oj Sy.ttntj J^-ws is a remarkable element: they 

me all iialmalised as Fierudi ciiizoiw ; aiv in conit.irtaiJc circnm- 

Hiances ; have large ; and are on tiie ii.urease. There are, 

in adililion, some alien Jews who, to avoid flie burden of cmi- 

f'criptiou, have onterod tlieniHeiVes as subj-cis of .Morocco or 

Tunisia, Tliev were all naiuraiise l </£ hv ti d<jcroc from 

* 

r-iria, hr 1>>70; and were, in fact, unwo/tijy of an honor which 
tiicv )iad not even solicited. 'J'hey iiavt' by no iiuans unniltrama- 
tod witli the Europeans, hemg African by birih, culmi’e and pre¬ 
judices: they devote themsolves to Miiall city commerce, to the 
entire exclusion of all European rivals. They ajjpear to be 
V4*iy unpopular, and so far in airear of moiiorn FrencL ideas, 
on llieir return fiom their year's service in the army in 
France, they adopt the turlun and hui.^e pantaloons, aiivl tho 
oilier customs *)f their countiy It is scif-evident that, in a 
struggle of the colony with the morlier country, rhi.s section of the 
Corninunily would be wirli the colonists, and proh.nbly that section 
i/f the colonists wlricli would be the least fiieinily to the 
French. It i.s quite poshible that, in the hour of peril, they 
would take part with the i\Ialioineians agiinst the Cluistians, 
whom they detest. 

A more important subji ct Is the indigenous Mahometan popu¬ 
lation, which i.s estimated, upon credible data, at two and a half 
intllionb. To Englishmen wlio dwell rn ifritisli India tranquilly, 
a mere hnudfiil among the miliions of Hindus and Mahometans, 
it seems strange to hear a Fivnclimnu discuss the grave danger of 
the number of Europeans being only one in seven to that of the 
natives. It appears that (he indigenous population had in 1861 
readied to two and iliree quarter millions, but has been reduced 
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hy epidemics and rebellions to the extent of a quarter of a inil- 
li n ; blit it is clearly again on the increase. To these most 
now be added the exasperated population of Tunisia to enable ns 
to foiiii a right ci»nception of the political sihiatiou. The French 
writer whom we have followed, does not think that the pc^itiMU 
will bo safe, even os regards Algeria, until the colonists amount to 
one million, an event wiiicb is still a l"ng way *'ff. He admits 
that there is not the least moral assimilation betwixt tbotwo rac<*K 
going on ; that tin; Arabs have not taken one stop tovvanls it ; and 
he atiribntes this to the dirtcivnce of religion, bui this lia^ not b-f ii 
found to be so abstdnteiy a wall of separation elsowluMe No iii- 
teimarriago takes place botv»ixt the two laces : the number of 
AraliSj wlio have appiietl to be n:itiona1ise<l as French sul»j'cts, 
amounts to sevente* n. Tli« \ ba\e only to ask for »lu‘bot)onr, but 
they do not care f.n- it. Nt*aily all iIil- coroaLs of the province are 
the result v)f tlmir laboar, ;,|.d ibi-y moaop diso tiie breedirig of 
cattle, as noim but Aiai)s CiOiid dwidl in the high plateau, mj 
cold in till' winter, a- d s-* !oii m ^l!Illmel. 'J’itoy liring down llie r 
doi’ks aiiil i llnd :t uonkef d’ino. biced cann nnd bring 

them dfuuj l.-uhoi wiih wootj j but "Inir s\‘-'tein both id pa^iinage 
and agi’jcul'un* i- doherivo, and tnifoouoini*- :—tb-'V are incap*d)lt\ 
howevoi*. of a!iy clj.nio,^ 'i'la.-y arc stiitoly coti.s-o vativc in tin ir 
luihiis anti method'^. In soiso t»f tla-ir u..s'/ionlific agricnltnns u 
is admiittal that the crop? in good seaMois are marvellonsly a’ -un- 
tbini, and ihiit silvei poMi> into :Jie binds of the (Miltivators. wl o 
buy up land, a porttou of tin-conc' s-ion^ to cohonst'^, to a coiif>idfi'- 
able extent. On the oihci hantl, in liad s*"isoiw, tln^v f.tll inro the 
not. of ilio Jew nsmer, anti aie retliicetl to jjcnuiy, Tlieso are tiic 
well establi-lied feafure.s tif that paj'icular stage of civi'isation, and 
it may b** rhaibicd wlioili^r dovp plonghiiig would suit ilie 
high agriculture, the cultivator. ilcm*uth those who own tiio 
are renants wnliout any propiiefary rights and the' French co o- 
iiist makes a large ii'^o of native labour, winch is c'.icnp, if nor 
good. They serve as sliepherds and day Ial>oureis, and, in soiim 
cases, take farm-holdings on lease from tlie Kuropeans, 

'J’lie tribal possossiou of the land is no doulit a great dilScultj'. 
Under the native rule occtipalion of the same plot by father and soti 
was respected, but this implied no riglit of alienation to a stran¬ 
ger. The pastoral tribes drive ihcir lierds to the region of the Sa¬ 
hara duiiiig tliO winter, and return in spiing to the high plateau 
region, looking out for localities where there is abunduiit pa - 
turage, but not necessarily returning to tbeii former stations. Thw 
kind of property may be necessitated by the jrhysical features of 
the country, but it is difficult to reconcile it to the bard aud fast 
rule of iudividuul property. In Kabylia, aud in certain loculiiies, 
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nulividiial property does exist, am) can be jrnaranfeeJ in tbe ordi¬ 
nary way. The point of view from whiHi the colonists and their 
supporters regard tliis que-^tioii is nnfav»'rahle to tlie liihal system, 
ihoy wlnh to secure fhn sarplnH IfiinL and the best land^ 
fo tliemselvos. In JJiitir.ii Iinlia tho only quor-ti<iu would ho, what 
is Is'st for the pt*ople, and what mmumh will onalde them to dis- 
cliorgo (hoir dii'ios to and the State htrst ? In Algeria, 

there is alwaVK ihe eaith-tji'i'i^d, and tin* pn^-sure tVoin Home to 
provide land for the ctilonist. Xo d*ud»t, hi^toiically, rlie riglit of 
tlio Aral) is uo bcitei than that ot ihr KienclMna!i : lie c.nue as 


an alion. ami oxiiugiii'-htsl all tiuit had smv'veil "f liomau or V^aii- 
dal Colonisation, nnd sal d.-wn up <n llie lands of .ho Cen- 

tuiii'S<»f occupation h.ive so])jtli'd liini witli a good lillo, and mix¬ 
ed race<, nitil Minila'hv of rod-ion iuaig d ova r the diff r- 

(Mice hetwixt the two poMpl. ^. I'lio t’leneh oiloni'-t has hot Ji'e him 
the t:»'sk ol i‘Xiingiu.-'iiiiig the Ara'^ it h ■ \< stiimg t-iiou^h t" do ir, 
ami of assirnilatiiig with tiie lh*'h(*r it th** proMinitv of Hniope 
will allo'v of ^uch a d< gr.id.ition. The cncu«n''Utm*es of Iv ihvlia are 
quilt* difl-retii: a dtuiselv popuhtii*. and moiitMaiiious Countiy> 
part'tdled out into ^epaiate piop'lM- '^ h‘a\osn<> loolii Cohmi.-^ls, 
eXropf on OtUid'Cati'd laie'i, wleio iho giant ts aoc'<uupaiued hy 
ilje umlvimj halo of the d* "Cendanis of the old jirojuietor, 
Altempis have h* on nunii; to opon .schools and c*dl' gos, hut 
vvith sli'»ht surci .s.s as lognids tlio na«ivt'S. 'fin* iiisiifutioiis W4U*e. 
of Course, of the French t'[a‘, aid tin- inevitahle dualism took 
plactt h<'tv\i\t ilu* civ il .iiitl uiilitai \ authorities. In the .Medical 
C'ollfoe there were in ltS77. 77 Kr- nch stUilinU, S ioudgners, and 
•J- Malioinetatis oulv. 'J’hu'e Colleg' .s ar. Aiuicrs, (\>ns!auliue, aud 
Tle'Usin, ^ive iusiiuctiou in At.he Uramniir, Mahoineiau law, 
and (Heaven help tlic maik ! ) Matioin-lan icligion. There are only 
121) sludent'i in the three I’oih-m^s. iiaining to Mxpply tlio Native 
Ih iicl) and Bar, Tiiere are c.'iiau i.slimonts for secniiduty instruc¬ 
tion at Algiers and the chief towns f.i l»oys and girls ; hut it is not 
Btatetl vvhe'leT ilie students :kr<- u itives or Europeans : most prohab- 
ly, tln-Y aie the latter. As vegaids piimary instruction, among the 
51,000 sludtMits, only 2,000 arc natives, sliowing tluit the impres¬ 
sion madeupou the two indlien ami a lialf <)f Arabs and Berbors 
aintuinLs to nothing. In fact, the Fiencli have yet to learn that 
theoidy way of teiichitig the massi s is hy ascertaining tlie number 
of iudigemms schools airoady existing, slrongthouing and encourag¬ 
ing them, instructing their teacliers, and making it worth their 
whde to improve their inoile of teaching, <aiid bringing them oq 
the side of, instead of driving them into antagonism to, progress. 

The Arabs and Bcibers are not in the lowest state of civilisation; 

on the cimtrary, a limited power of reading and wilting is veiy 
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generally spread, and llie Arabs, as a race, are susceptible of the 
lii<>iiest iulelk'Ctual development. 

How much the French authorities have still to learn, is evidenced 
by the remarks made by M, Alercicr regarding the absolute 
necessity of every public officer using the vernacular language of 
the people. One sage councillor of Oian ]m>pu.scd that tlie 
Fiencb language should he introduced by Jaw, and the native 
vernaculars abolished. Our author reiraiks with justice, but 
characteristically of a Frenchinan, that such a policy woul-1 be 
wurthy of a Kiissiau or a Prussian, but not of the genius of liis 
naliou : moreover, it would be an impossibility. Such notions havo 
sometimes been suggested by theorists in Ihitish India, and ihe 
idea of English law administered bv English lawvors in the Ensr- 
lish language, has been put forward as the perfeclion of justice. 
Nations have indeeii changed tiicir languages : we have notable in- 
suiuces of ilie Normans, who settled in Nornuindy, of the |)eoj)Ie of 
Egypt and Palestine, but such processes are slow, and the cause of 
the change is hard to lind out, but no instance is known of a foreiirn 
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couqueror compelling a suhjHct-irii.ion to adopt the language of 
the conqueror, not by.the quiet aitractiim of .superior culture, but 
by an onler ih.sued from liead-ijuarteis The Fjoncli have not the 
gift of acquiring foreign languages: it is aiii:iziiig to find great 
fichoiars unable to speak any otlier language than llioir own, and 
there has been too great a tcndenc)' on (he part of the French, when 
in power, to force their own language into official U'<e, but we. are 
glad to find, tliat. in Algeria, every public officer is compelled to 
speak Arabic, and those, who aie more specially employed among Ihe 
Berbers, are expected to speak one of the dialects of that lang¬ 
uage, wliile tlie French Government lias taken measures to have 
grammars and dictionaries prepared in these languages. This 
principle cannot be too rigidly enforced in Ibidsh India. It is not 
sufficient to know one or tivo of the great vernaculars, but. the 
officers in charge of the non-Ariau races Kliouhi be selected for their 
knowledge of the languages of those races ; when \vc read of a rising 
of those rude tribes, it may generallj^ be attributed to the fact 
that they were oppressed, and that no English officer knew their 
language sufficiently well to understand the nature of their 
grievance, and iiold personal intercourae with llicrn. 

As may be expected, the press iias taken root in the new 
colony, and played an important part in ventilating the grie¬ 
vances of the colonists. It does not, however, appear, that there 
is a single journal in the vernacular languages, and, therefore, 
ihe salutary influence of this wise and sympathising medium 
is totally wanting. The different public organs amount to 
thirty, and the opinion is expressed, that they have not 
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risen to the level of the dignity of their great subject. Some¬ 
times they nro mere echoes of Parisian news : at other times 
they handle local politics and local contentions with a degree 
of acrimony, and a want of dignity, most unworthy of a 
great people. In the presence of the two millions of ^nhom- 
mefans the (Mirstian settlors present the sad spectacle of bitter 
quarrels about their private interests, and, if the facts can bo 
gathered from the review of their past history, a constant 
hostility to the Home Government, wliicb is not a matter of 
surprise, whon it is remembered that troublesome politicians 
have from time to time been deported to Algeria. The conse¬ 
quences of tins statu of Hffair.s is that the men most capable of 
public duties, abstain from all interference in municipal elec¬ 
tions, ainl the colony suH'ers owing to the violent pas-sions of 
interested intiiuuer^, who pull tlio wires, but do not represent 
the real interests of the province. 

Hut after ail, the piiniary (d»ject and m/son (V^.tre of a Goveni- 
inent in a civilised country art' to protect tlie life and property 
of the people, and it is frightful to see, that, in tlio volume to 
which wo have eoniinually reft-rretl, a volume published at Paris 
in 18Slh it is (limiiicMy stated, that the ineasuies taken by the 
(Government Algeria liave entirely and notoriously failed ; that 
neiilii r tlio French colonist nor tlio native is protected from 
ihe brigand, and tliat tiie police are totally inmicquate to th ir 
duties. We sliould not dare to state tbef-e things, if they wcio 
not voiudiod for by a Frenchman who has resided twenty-six 
years in the col(my, ainl whose statements, arguments, and sug¬ 
gest ion.s, cuiiy with them conviction. Tlie province is supplied 
with a comt of appeal, courts of first instance, of .assize, ami 
Juces de Paix, very mneb after (he model of the mother country. 
Hero, however, the unturtunate complication of the military 
and civil authority introduce difficulties which really ought nob 
to exist. The Stafi' is stated to bo insufficient in number 
‘ for the duties, and it is astonishing to read, that appointments 
are uuule to jmiicial vacancies without any previous test of 
qualification in the law, laucuage, and customs of tlie people. The 
decision of civil suits betwixt natives is resetved to the Kazi, 
wliilc suits in wliich a European, or a Jew, is concerned, are 
reserved to the tegular tribunals, which also receive appeals 
from the decisions of the Kazi, who is also notary public 
and registrar of .marriages. However vt^nal audiiiefficient these 
Kfzis may be, it must be recollected that they are a national 
institution, and it is wise and kind to make use of them, im¬ 
prove their position, and instruct them. A subject population 
will btnr patiently an infinity of fiscal burdens, but if their 
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religion, or customs^ or pereouftl rights, are interfered with, 
they will resist to a man It is wisest, and safest, to let them 
settle these matters in tlr^ir own way, wliich is more rapid, and 
less expe-tsive. A well trained^ well paid, and \vell-sup*'vvised 
hotly of K^zis may act as a buffer betwixt the people and 
tlu-ir rulers. 


Tlie repr<‘8Bion of orimo, and the preservatitni of life and pro¬ 
perly, are much more seiiotis inattt*rs. In tho chief towns there 
is a collodion f»f the scum of manj’ nationalities,—Itallms, 
Spanish, people of Morocco, and Tunisia, and fugitives from jus- 
tic<* in Euiope g»Mierally, and ir is no matter of surprise that 
crimes against pioptnly and person aic frecpient, hut tln^y can 
be kept down by a tight hand. The problem of keeping dovvn 
the briuands, w'ho iiifesr the oj)en countiy, is a gieater one: the 
spaces are enor.nous : the villages at a considerahl*^ distance : the 
population scant while at the sum** time rural wealth is accuinul- 
tiug. Such ciicumstances are favtuiralde to the developnu'iit 
of brigandage. Winn tb*^ Bureau Aiabes existeil in full force, 
they kept a tight baud upini the tloaMiig elements of the popu- 
atii>n, and, \'hile guilty of oecasienal injiinnce, ihoy k*‘pt onler 
with a iiigh hand, wiihin their juri-diclion, ft Inch, of couiso, was 
restiietfd to tlio p'»rti<»n of lb*’ provinc?' undei military cmitrol. 
But a migration of the populati'iii in cnirse of lime took place 
from tl)e juris iietioij of tlie ('oid, Biiieau Aiab**, and Getienil ' 'om- 


mandiiig, into tiie civil disM’icts. and came under tlie more le.,al 


and C'>mplicared, but le-'S energetic and rapid, Ctiuiiol of tlie 


commonest civil autboiiti^-s, an 1 a kind of chaos ensued from tlio 


colIi!^ion of theMC co-ordinate iiowim^*. Criminals could escape 
from one jurisdiction to anolljer, and defy the law. Man}' reni"- 
dies were .suggested, aud forein »si among tln*m the well-worn 
but intolerable policy of m *king a tiibc responsible ft»r the acts of 
eacli indivitiual member. It is scarcely ncce.''ftary to say, that, 
under a system of law and justice, such a rem'*dy is iin»st imper¬ 
fect, capriciou-, and inMifficieiit: the value of the ptoperty 
stolen, or life lost, might bo paid, or an innocont person caiiglit 
up, and iianded over to the authorities as tlie criminal : in both 
cases the innocent would lie punished for the guilty, and the 
real off^*lKle^ escape. Tlie natives are as great sulTerers from the 
want of piotfcction as the coloni>tK, and liavo no more km^wledge 
ill their collective capacity of the ofTuider than the colonists, 
and this policy of puni.sliing the innocent for the guilty would only 
exasperate them, and re nder them hostile to the authorities, as ih dr 
natural enemies, or compel them to become themselves brigauds 
in self-defence/ 


The only real remedy is that which has prevailed in other countries 
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a sir<in<»ly organizjd poiico, of hotli arma, commanded hy 
onergetic officers, spread over the whole province, in constant 
eominnaication with each other, and under one head, tlius defying all 
collision of jurisdiction. Such a police should have no judi¬ 
cial powers whatever, and he indepcudcnt of the judicial author- 
except so fai as making over offemlers for trial. Bri^aiids^ 
rol>1>nrs, and cattle lifters would soon find the country too hot to 
hold them. A Frenchman, like members of other continental nations, 
naturally suggests, that a passport system should be introduced, 
;ind no native be allowed to move from bis residence without a 
police permit—but the Engliabman knows that, as regards Eng¬ 
land, English colonies, and British India, such a measure is un¬ 
necessary, and hurtful. 

Let us hrieily recapitulate the lieads and main features of the 
Administrative system ns it existed in 1880 ;— 

I.—A civil Goveriior-Oeiieral (Albert Grevj^) in whom is cen¬ 
tralised every auth'>rity, and wlio is responsible only to tli- 
Chambers. He prepares his Annual Ibnlget, which* is voted 
by the Chambers, and disbursed by monthly appropriations made 
to him through the Minister of the Interior. 

IL—A Corps d’Armce, commanded by the General, who is 
under the orders of tlie Governor-General. 

III.—An executive council, to nssi-st the Governor-General, with 
special duties fixed by low. 

JV.—A financial council, puredy of a consultative character, con¬ 
sisting of thirty eight. !nemb»*rs, eighteen being delegates from the 
P* ovincial councils, and llie iviimiiidcr bigli (officials, civil and 
military, under the presi*lentslup of the Oovenjor-General. Tlrey 
rne^'t for twenty days ordy, and, their duty being to exa'nine and 
diKCuss the Budget, and apportion the taxes, they are authorized to 
open out every question of administration. 

V. —Each of the three province.s of Algiers, Oran and Constan¬ 
tine has a civil department uniler a Piefect, and a military territory 
under the General Commanding the Division. 

VI. —The Prefect, assisted by a council, superintends all the 
civil departments, and is repres(Mited in the sub divisions by hta 
sub-prefects, civil administrators, mayors and shaikhs. 

VII. —'Tlie General supervises hia 6ul>-divi6ional commandants. 
Bureau Arabes, and native chiefs. 

VIII. —Tlie civil department includes all the Inna of the towns, 
and the colonial &ppro])riation8. The military territory is pushea 
back year by year and is cbiefiy in the high plateau, the fron¬ 
tiers, and the Sahara, 

IX. —In each province there is an elective council of twenty-five 
Frenchmen, and six native assessors, chosen hy tlie Prefeot, who 
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liave a vote ; tJiiMr fiiiu’lioiia are very niudi tlie same as tl»o»o of 
the councils geucial of ilepavtinents in France. 

The chief sources of revenue of the colony are as follows;— 

T,— Octroi of the Sea upon all inerchandizo. 

II. —A iinuul pnyinents of the h»>Ulers<'f concessions of laml. 

III. —Registration and stamp fees. 

IV. —Taxes upon the natives :—these consist of 

A.—The lithe on land, settleil permanently in the province of 
Constantine; but open to annual revision in the two oilier 
provinces. 

B —Capitaium tnx on cattle. 

C.—Capitation tax in Kabylia. and tax on palm troea in the 
oases of the desert. 

Revenno officers make the collections ii» the civil dHpattment, 
and Iho IJureau Ara1>o, with the holp of the chiefs, in the military 
territory. 

The department is diviiled into arrondissornonts, under a suh- 
Prefect, very much as in France, hut under him come mixed 
communes, and perfect communes. The former arc composed of 
a coitain numher of fragnnnts, or Douais, or settlements of a 
tribe in the civil territory, having each their juma or council. They 
are under the control of a civil adiniiiislrator, assisted by a 
council formed of the prf'iidtmt'? of the juma, and notable Eu¬ 
ropeans resident within tho jniisdiciion. The perfect communes 
are managed by a mayor, as^I.stt d by an elective council, c<»mprising 
a proportion of natives elected liy their countr 3 mien. Tliese com¬ 
munes often comprise a large number ot native inhabitants. It 
is admitted that the ma 3 "ois of such communes are good enough 
kind of people, but quite unfit for the really important duties 
forced upon them. 

In the military territory the sub-divisions, analogous to an 
nrrondissement in the civd department, me administered by 
generals of brigade; smaller sub-divisions are entrusted to field 
officers, or captains, or lieutenants. An attempt is made to 
create native commune.s in the military territory, as soon n.s iho 
people are fit for it. It is noteworthy that of ilie whole popula¬ 
tion of the province one million and a half are still under 
military authority, and to a little more than one million and a 
quarter is conceded the privilege of living under a form of civd 
government. 

The current of French colonial opinion, ns represented violent¬ 
ly and with unreasonable passion in the public press, sets 
two ways:—One party go in for‘‘assimilation with the mother 
country,*’ abolition of the separate government, and the addition 
of the three departments of Algiers, Oran, and Coostautine to the 
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other doparlinouts of France. I( niiist he conft'ftKed (Imt this p^nrly 
foigct the cxistciice of the Arabs, llie Mouiit:aii, (ho Sahara, 
the climate in the hot season, tlie lanonapc^ ftuJ u]\ th(> other 
features wlncli iviuler tlieir |i'.li'‘v lidiculous and 
ihtir advice contemjilihle. 'I'hc uthci }f:ui\ in foi “auloiiouiv," 
and viitnal indf’}H*inience of the inothei counliy, which is to go 
to the expense of maintidning an army of fifty thousand men, and 
spend millions in harhours, lailways, fori josses, &c., but to 
leave to the handful of Frenoli cohuiists the adiniiiistnitiou, 
brcauso in their own opinions tlu-y mu^cl^1 and tlie fjuestion, and 
the ])eoplc of Paris, and the Chaiiihor, rind the leading statesmen 
of Fiance do not. It is as if liic* (Javernment of Uriiish India 
\\(*ie inatle over to the Kuiojieans of the pKsidency towns, and 
t ’lQ geutleinon in charge of the tea, coffee, and cinchona plonta- 
I'ons. ■\Vli at would tlic Aiali and Hoibcr jutpiilution, what would 
t lu: llimlu and Mahonit'tan of India, if they were left, not to 
the great unilid wisdom and honor, and jiolitical experience, 
<if the Parliament of the motlui cruniliv. but to the contiacted, 
and narrow views of a colon al eouiail^ J>oes not an cdio o! 
t’.iis danger reach our eais born Ikisuto-land in South Afiica? 
Tho feature which strikes tlic reader most in (he most moderate 
and sensible of the Fn'iicli wiiieis is tlicentire absence ofc iiisidera- 
lion for the natives. Ali:ena is talked about, and dealt with, as 
Australia, and Now Zealand, and Canada, and not ns British 
India, Cejlon, and South Afiicn, aio talked alxmt, and dealt with, 
'riicro is a craving for home lule, but home luh- ol a must 
dangerous kind, wlierc the goveinmg chisacs ar<* to be of an altcn 
lace, supported by bayonets, and the govcined arc to ho uhr''*pre- 
seoted hy their own delegates, and not to have the next lies! 
uuaranb^e for jiioleclioii of lie u interests, in the presence of an 
Midcpeiulent body of public servants, whose duty and pride, and 
iv(iso?i. d* ^tre^ CfUisisI in standing up for the peojde oven against 
iheir own onuntr>meu, lu the dcpaitmental council" ihero are, 
as stated above, a Certain miinbor of native memlicrs, and. as 
was t<» be expected, they vote on tho side of the Prefect, ami 
iherefore enable the Oovernmont officials to outvote the elected 
French members, 'J’iiis is looked upon as a great griovunco, as the 
•mall body of colonists would like to have the power to control 
111 their own interests tho affairs of tlie native, involving peace 
.lud war, and the highest considerations of policy to subject 
races. 

The late inroads of Arabs Into the province of Oran, tho 
massacre of the Spanish colonists, and the destruction of property, 
draw attention to another hole in tlie armour of the acUniuistratioKi 
iu the towns and villages, where there areno garrisons, there exist 
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uo arrangemeut to meet auddeii attacks. Every colonist from the 
age of twenty-two to thirty forma a poition of the national 
reserve, and fioin ihiity to forty he is included in the territorial 
reserve, and has his arms in his keeping, but there is no point 
of reunion of their companies, and when tiiey are inobiliaed, they 
are marched off to a central station, leaving their farms, and 
villages entirely unprotected, without men, arms, or leaders. 
This is, indeed, a fruitful flaw iu tlieir arrangcineats, and the blot 
lias this year been hit. 

Ou reviewing the %vhole plan of adininistrntion with eyes 
bharpenod b}’ expciieiice of the same pioblems olsevvbere, it is easy 
to p''’ceive the great difticultios, great errors, and great daiig'os, 
la,it u!iii''ilie the position of tiio French iu North Afiica. The 
nivseut Goverr'oi-tJonor;! has inirodneed a series of rcfomis, 
whii.h are uiuler oousideranon of the councils, and will then have 
to couic before the Chainbr!s. la ihc in *:imiine, the iinaexaUon 
of 'I'iUiisia has ooene-i th*- floodgates to new tioiihles, and in ilie 
public press it appears as if the positi on of M. (Jrevy, and the 
^'ilice ot civil Governor-Cicnc! <1. were in j^'-opardy. The first fatal 
flaw is the inability of the French to conceive ilie idea of a civil 
government, as snlricieiitly strong to cope with mutiny, ivh' llion, 
invasion, and foie'gn wars, and yet the English •liavt; never 
entrusted the }>owor of the civil Governor to the Cominaudcr 
of the forces, as such : occasionally the same man lias held ludh 
<pftioep, hut he has had, as it wore, a separate existt nee in the 
itischiirge of his two duties. The idoa of euiilisting u civil 
divibion to a Major-General, or a district to a field olliecr, 
or a sub-division of a district to a captain or a subaltern, iias imvci 
entered into the possihililKS of English udministraiion. ilililary 
officers have been delegated to civil employ, but ihny have ceased 
fur the time to he more than civilians, and the ngeuts of u 
e vil Governor. 


The next ditficiilty is the attempt to manage a suhjt'ct province, 
partly ou the lines of a European colony, partly after the 
manner of n great sidject dependency. The theory ot tiie 
udministraiion of Biitish India is iiilelligilde, ami the theory of the 
cotiHtitutioD of the dominion of Canada is equally so: but if 
the two theories are blended, it is difficult to find the wav out of 
the inconsistencies—ami iliese aro practical and not theoieiic. It 
is true, that the constitutional colony of ilie Ctipe Ims this pro¬ 
blem before it. hut it has not solved ttie prohlem, and the 
Bushmen, Hottentot, and Bantu subject races ate not like Arabs 
and Berbers, the heirs of an ancient civilisation, professois of a 
conquering religion, with traditions of independence, and wild 
autonomy dating hack for many centuries, supported hv the 
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BVtnpathies of co-religiouists, and men of tiic same race in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with all the tnouuineuts of their ancient civilisa¬ 
tion and independence existing l>efore their eyes in such towns as 
Tleuibir, Algiers and Conslanline, \^ithont alluding to their pil- 
grininges to Mecca, and old allegiance to CoubUintinopIe. Nutliing 
hut hriile force and inilitaiy domination will keep such trihes in 
order, and )iow is an udiuinisUation to lie <lcvibed which will keep 
those haughty Liihes in order with the sword, who by a process of 
nttiaction uie diawn to certain centies, and live intennixed with 
Freiicli republicans, wlio expect to be treated with the same legal 
i'uitns that aie in vogue in France? 

Tins leads on to the third :nid ino^t liiliculoiis inconsistency 
of the system. liiitihli India is go\oriied l>\ a lef/nl svsfcun of 
tibsolntc inic. Tiic idea of a nnuiicipal council in each piovince, 
elected by any ji*'rt.iun of tbe jiopiilalion to assist in executive 
<lnnc^, would never enter llio biaiii of tlic wildest tiicoiist. 
'J'iii* Fnylisinnan, who for his own jji'ofil ftetlleb in British India, 
accepts tins legal sy-toiii, and if tbe law be depaited from, his 
retnedy vxould bt* ap|n al to the public jncss, <ir to icfer the matter 
to Pailiami-iit. IVihaps a bet.e\oleni ansoiuie monarch}', jealous¬ 
ly watcljid and controlled b\ a p.*j»Mlar assembly, is the 
most perfect niacliineiy fur governing kui ject nations, who are unable 
to govern lhemsLl\<'h, iljal Iminan wil bus devised. A direct consti- 
liuiunal Gu\ennnent lucks vigour, energy, and rapidity of execution. 
An absolute moiiaichy, such as IvUsMaaud Tiukev, lacks boneslv, 
conscience, and publicity. In Algeiia it is a farce lo talk of eltc- 
tivo Councils, wluui the red p*'puIaiion are so inadcipiately upre- 
sented : llie millioa and a ({naitLi' under the civil depaitnicnis 
have only eighteen delegates, c/n^s/o/ bj/ the Sidle : the inillion and 
a half under the militaiy uuiliomy arc totally unrepresented. 
It wt)uld be belter for the Aiab.s and Beilieis to be ut llie uiiicy 
of a beneviilcnt, experienced, bigli-mindod slutesman, like M. 
Albeit Grew, or t vt-u i*f such lionc'it soKlieir., as PeJis.der, Mac 
Mahon anil Chanz\, who, io the b.-^u (if ilieu* lights, W(UiM act 
in the int(uesl t.f ilj*^ pt*op!e, than of the r'liorl-Mghted, interested 
and hostile chnsaes of coloni-its repu‘.scnied liy the elected membeia 
of tlie Council, with whom carLh-greed and cheap labour wcie 
tlic first objects. 

M, di* Tocqneville, in a report upon Algeria to the Corps Le^isla- 
tif, twenty years ago, remarks,that it would be prudenito prepare 

officials fur their duiies, or to satisfy ourselves, that they have 
prepaied themselves, before wo invest them wdtli power in A 1 (T 0 . 
“ ria ; that such w^as the practice of the English in India ; tliat 
the officials wdiom we sent out to Africa, were, with few excep- 
Lions, ignoruut of the lauguagt s aud customs of the people ; they 
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were ignorant of the piiuciples of the adniitiislraliou which 
"they represented, and applied an exceptional code of laws, with the 
"rules of which they had not acquainted iheinsolves/’ Matters 
have improved since then, at least, in luientiou, hut it is coinplaiii" 
ed even now, that fiinctionarioa are always changing, that there is no 
separate civil service for Algeria, and no oflicial tradition : that 
men use appointments in Algeria as htepping-sionos to something 
better in France, or are sent there as to u penal scMleinent for 
misconduct in France, It is sadly remarked in the volume 
before us, that many functionniios, civil and niilitaiy, have 
lost their reputation by accepting miserable bribes, or by 
admitliiig to too great an intimacy Arabs wlio have compromised 
them, and made tliemsolves centres of disbunest intrigues. A 
European placed in such a situation a»nong a .su’ojt'ct race shoulii 
maintain a lofty independence of character, and an immaculate 
purity, a kindly but firm disposition, a le^^dine^s to listen, and 
such transpaient honesty of pmpt>so and jnstiee, as will C‘>nc:lia»o 
the esteem, re>pect ainl devotion of tin* people, among wliom he 
is lluown. Have the neo-Lai in races i.vitinnccd the cxisk-nce of 
that power, have iIkt realised the anch'iit maxim V 

" Til regero iinperic populns. Jioiuati**. incinc-nlo 

J^nrcfn* tl >upt'i) cs 


A respect for the religion and customs of tin* people need nor 
degenerate into an abandonment by an ofti-*ial of hi'-’ own i< bgitm. 
or a degeneracy from Ibc customs of his own po.ipl-*. A s.nct ie 
nnd devout belief in bis own religion Bbould no*, on ibc oilier 
band, tempt an official to lend bim«olf to propagnndism, a.-^ it is 
not right even to do good to others by lorce, for propagundism 
Roon degenerates into intolerance. Tiie Aiclibi^bo)) ot Algieis, 
if he had the chauco, would soon make a forwaid move in the 
interest of his own form of worship. Tlie Alalmmeian^ are quit© 
ns intolerant in their own way, and as confnleiit in ihemsolves 
being in tlie light, and all the rest of the world wrong, as the 
Homan Catholics. It i" a fair fight between tiie two dov'dopmonU 
of error. It scarce lies in the mouth of the Frcnchmun to 
denounce the religious si)cii*ties of the Alahomot.ius, or Ivlionan, 
th? Hervpsh, and \vandt*nng marabouts, and so c dle i fanatics, 
preaching from town to town, and village to viiiage, sedi'i ui and 
conspiracy against a government hostile (o their mtion nnd 
religion, and obtaining assistance from their noiobbours in inde¬ 
pendent states, and acting under the autboritv of a so-culied vice- 
regent of God. Ho not the Roman Catholics of France follow 
the same methods, strive to stir up the same passions, collect 
money for the purpose from neighbouring nations, nnd act under 
the authority of their so-called vice-regent of God? It is jnoposed 
to proceedings against these Mahometan omissarics, and 
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attoinpt to destroy ^Yill (his he consi‘^fcnt with toleration? 

Will it ho wise to make martyrs? Has the French repuhlic taken 
anything by attacking the religions orders? If such classes are 
perseontod, they are apt to become dangerotis. Moreover, when on 
alien nation niidertakcs to hohl alien races in subjection, it is pre¬ 
sumed to tak<‘ into consideration the elements of opposition, 
religions, and political, which it will have to encounter. 

No reusonal>lo Knglislnnan tu' nr-miau can unnlge the French¬ 
man the privilege of subduing the Nf^rtli (tf Al'rica, from llie 
Pillars of llcictdes to the coi»fines of Egypt, but there ho niU"! stop, 
as a now class of intoicsts is aHVeted l)y any interf'eronco with the 
basin of iho Nile. If it j)Ioas(‘d the repiiiilic of Franco to assnmo 
the Imperial title of Nnnudia, Matuotania, Cletulia, the cSaliara, 
8i‘negamljia and N’-.'iitia, and to (Icvelopc the rcsourc' s of the 
Noiih-Westeni (piarter of Afiica, tin- world would he the eaincr. 
It would lead t(» a vast cxpendiMire nf Frciicli money and Fiench 
lives, and cripple the power <»f c ranc»'in the case of a Enr*>peaii 
war, but it would not tinn ih.e Mediterranean St^a into a Fionch 
lake, and the trade that would develop it?:olf at'ross ilie Saiiara, 
would searofdv he reinnnorative The annexation of Tunisia will 
cost a decade i*f seviu*e struggle': tlie anuoxaliou of Mcaocco will bo 


still more dinicidt. "I'ho idta of an inland sea by letting in the 
i»ceau from the. Mcdiferranoan and the Atlantic, appt-ars to be a 


vision : at hviNi. the (.Jreat Sahara is at a considerable elevation 


above sea level, Tito real petliey wtuild b*^ year by year to push 
hirward ]i 08 ts, and by artesian wails make new eases, and get 
used to the wild Tawarogs, and teaeh iloin new wants, and show 
tlicni new advai'itages. Wlien I'nnil Pasha W’as discussing the 
nualo of conquering Nejd nu the oiln r ^id*• I'f the Arahiau Desert, 
he placet! a lam]) iu the centre of a carjict, and askeil his couucil- 
lois how they coultl reach to it. Homo bent over, ami tried in vain 
to rt'ach ic with their arms, Imt one crafty atlvi.ser began to roll up 
gradually tbe bttrtler of the carpet, until with the outstretched 
length of hia hody he could reach to it: The Paslia took the hint, 
and learnt year hy 3 'ear hy advances of hia frontier porta to 
encroach upon the Desert, till grailually wliat once was distant 
came within his grasp. The French must do the same : it may 
be the work of years, and iii that time, perhaps, the tribal 
possessions of land, whicli they work with a high hand to modify, 
may give way to individual holdings, ns, in the progiess of the 
life of a nation, it has done elsowline. On the other hand, so 
unchangeable ia the Sahara ami (he Nomad character, that it is 
possible that both features may outlive another cycle of French 
monarchies, empires and republics, and see Paris taken a third tlme^ 
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Akt. IV.—AMRITSAR II«8K 


T he town of Amritsar has freqiieuily <►!’ Into yonis heen before 
the public of India and hasenrnci an unenviable notoriety. In 
1864-65 a visitation of small-pox earned off fiovernl thousands of 
its inhabitants. In 1S69 cholera rai;od to such an oxtout, that in 
one month over 3,000 people died. Some tlirec years after this the 
hecf-G.ating portion of the population woke up one morning to find 
that during the night all the butchcis had been murdered. For 
six months after that the city was in a eonlinual fonuput, and much 
attention was directed to the place from *he fact that the head¬ 
quarters of orlhoilox Sikhs. The year under review, 1881, will 
stand out in the annals of the city as one of more utter desohition 
and death than any which have preceded it. Its st'^ry may be 
biiofly toKI. 

The sununor was an ordinary one. Tbe rains began rather early. 
Tlien, all of a sudden it rained most violently for three days, during 
which no than 23 inches fed. In all. from April till October, 
about fi5 inches were ivirisfored. Now the annual average rain- 
fall of Am^;^ar is about 21 inrhe?. When in 72 hours the annual 
a^'c^age toral rainfall was excccibd, we can imagine, what would 
take place. There was in' piovision for carrying oil surplus water 
lo such an extent, and of course it follow- d tliat the place was flood¬ 
ed. 'J'he consequence of this flooding was tliat the houses in the 
city began to give way. Many subsided and had cracked walls, ancl 
were so rendererl unsafe. The mnd-wallcd houses would, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, c<jllapse altogether. 

Wheu the rains stoppetl, fever set in. And to such an extent did 
it rage, (hat, in the 11 days ended on detober 1st, no less than 2,26.? 
people died of it. Fora fortnight after this the deaths remaiued 
above 200 dailv. 

In the present paper an attempt will be made to account for 
this terrible visitation, and some remedies will be suggested. Am¬ 
ritsar has been the writer’s home for eighteen years^ and he has seen 
a good deal of the city, mostly on foot. He has noticed, too, the 
habits of the people, and lie knows something of their homes. 

Tbe city was originally founded by the side of a natural fountain, 
or pool. Its name was Chak. In 1578 this pool was dug out, so 
as to make it into a tank. This was done by a faqir, a disciple of 
Nanak, and tbe fourth Sikh Qooroo. Ilis name was Rdm Dass, and 
he called the village by the side of the tank, Rsmdisspur« His 
son and successor in the Qoorooship, Arjan, built tbe tank, i.c,. lined 
it with bricks, and In tbe middle of it erected a temple. This was 
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about the time of the Spanish Armada. Arjnn ciianged the nairie 
of the city into AinritsHr—the fountain of immortality—a name 
the place ill deseives 

After many vicissitudes, and much violence from the Abdalli 
Ahmad Shah and from the Muhammadans generally^ in the time 
of Ranjit Singh, the city rose into importance. The walls were 
extended so as to enclose not only the original tank of Ram Dass, 
init also others, so that now the city is alKuit a mile and a lialf iu 
length b}* ratlier more than a mile in breadtii ; and the popula¬ 
tion is about I 5 O 3 OUO, 

Now let us consider a little The fact of the pool or fountain 
existing would seem to point to Amritsar as the centre of a depres¬ 
sion. It is so. It is, it is true, situated midway between the 
rivers Kavee ami Beas. But the plain between these two rivers is 
nearly level. There is an incline, not, Ijowever, towards either river, 
hut towards the west, in the direction the rivers take. Any de¬ 
pression in this slope would tlierefore cause an accumulation of 
water. The large tanks, as Tarim Tanin, 14 miles from Amritsar, 
are kept filled for a similar reason. They arc situated in a de¬ 
pression in the sl'>pe of the land towards the west. In Amritsar 
the tanks are considerably lower than any other portion of the 
city. Their deptli is very considerable. 

it will easily I»e seen that if water is constantly running into 
these tanks and never out of them, there must be a constant incre¬ 
ment in the iiottom of the tank of mud and sand. This would 
be comparatively Imnnless. But tlie tanks are always being used 
by all kinds of people. The Durbar tank is not used for wuRhing 
clothes in: but some of the intraniiirul tanks are, cc;., the Sau- 
tokhsar, the one near the Town Hall. The people here, too, wash 
their bodies with soap. Now, Amritsar is scarcely ever free from 
smull-pox or typhoid fever. And, of course, remittent fever is al¬ 
ways present. In these tanks clothes and bodie.s are washed after 
C'Hituct with these diseases. There is no hot water used. If the 
seeds of these visitations can be spread b}' water, here surely is an 
admirable chance given them. 1 have seen the tank covered in 
places with large patches of thick green eciiin wiiicli looked quite 
repulsive enough to give any one fever. These patches when 
blown by any wind into a corner of the tank create a stench that 
is sickening beyond endurance. If the surface of the tank be 
thus foul, what must the water be, and what the sediment under¬ 
neath the water. There can be no doubt that the presence of 
these tanks in the midst of a dense population who use them ia- 
dificiimiDately, is a fruitful source of sickness and a mighty assistant 
ill the spread of contagious diseases, or epidemics. Were the water 
running and used by cholera patieuts, that would spread tiie disease 

39 
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like wild 6ve, How much more so, tlieu, when the water is stagnant. 
Filthy though the water of these tanks is, he it retuembered that 
devotees drink it; and ordinary people who just go to bathe, wash 
their mouths with it. Of, course, all this is excee<Hngly disgusting, 
[n searching for the origin of disease we conic of necessity across 
much that is disgusting. We must not desist from our search, 
however, because of tliis. 

We see no help for all tliis fruitful evil except rebuilding the 
tauks at such a level, that the water can nil be drawn off constant¬ 
ly. So long as these receptacles of hith are allowed to seethe 
under an Indian sun, we never need be surprised to find sickness 
breaking out amongst the people who use them. Were there niii- 
ing streams made through the city, with small tanks here and there 
for people to bathe in, which tanks sliould he constantly supplied 
with fresh water, and as constantly have the foul water taken away, 
then there would be less chance of disease being burn and bred 
in the city. For, at any rate, one factor iu the spread of disease would 
he eliminated. So much for the tauks. Letiis now look at an¬ 
other evil, still more gigantic and more appalling in its work as an 
agent in the increase of mortality. The city of Amritsar, like every 
other place iu the Faujab, arose from out its own ditch. It is built 
of bricks—^sinall l^dnak Shahl bricks they are called. These 
bricks were made out of the clay wliicJi was dug out of the city 
ditch. This same clay was also used, and is still used, for mortar 
in the majority of buildings. Nearly all inside wills are huilt 
with clay and not ivith mortar. And many walls—partition 
walls for example—and inner walls are made of unburut bricks. 
Besides this, the roofs of the houses and the floors of the majority 
are made of mud. Many houses of the poor are made wholly 
of unbaked bricks joined with clay. 

Hence, it will be seen that outside the city of Amritsar, sur¬ 
rounding it on all sides, was a ditch of tremendous width and 
considerable depth. This ditch has been partially filled up on the 
north and north-west of the city for about a mile. But in 
other directions, it enfolds the city in its foul embrace. This 
ditch, in olden times, was the recipient of the whole of the 
drainage of the city. During the cholera season of 1869 drains, 
main drains emptying themselves into this ditch, were found 
choked with human excrement. The evil had not been discovered 
till the midst of the cholera epidemic. The greater part of the 
drainage still finds its way into this ditch. After every sliower 
its waters are supplied afresh with the washings of the city. What 
those washings are, we shall presently see. 

It is a common practice for dhobis to use this ditch. People 
who wash shawls use it too. Besides this, every frequenter of 
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tlie latrines outside tlie city makes use of the ditcli to purify himself 
And yet people use this same ditch for cleaiisiug eatables. They briog 
down to it radishes,-^the large ones grown iu the Faiijab, which are 
about 18 inches long and are eaten raw; turnips, carrots, melons, 
which, again, are eaten raw, cucumbers and kakris, onions, and, in 
fact, all routs and all fruits which may need washing or cleansing 
from the soil. Many of the^e are, as wc have seen, eaten without 
being cooked, and they are taken fresh from the city ditcli into 
the city. 

Were the ditcli running wafer, its banks would form a lovely 
promenade round thu city and l>e a source of health and amuse¬ 
ment to the citizens. JJut the stencli which arises from it is 
Iho stencli arising from the sewage of ages. It contains 
the concentrated essence of the filth of years, and is, therefore, 
at all times a fruitful source of disease. Were it not for the 
high wall surrounding tlie city, every wind that blows would 
convey the stench and disease into some portion of the place. 
As it is, travellers coming into the city, or going out of it, or 
going from gate to gate, doiive a benefit fioin its presence. 

With these two malevolent agencies at tvork, Ote tanks and 
the cily ditchy we need not he ;)urpiised when we are told that 
one year's epidemic destroj'ed five or six thousand people. 

We will look a little further. Amritsar contained at the 
lioginning of the year at least, 150,000 inhabitants. These people 
live in a city whose lengtli is, as we have said, about a mile 
and half, and breadtii about a mile. Now, were the whole of the 
city inhabited evenly, and were the population spread over the 
whole space, they mij:ht live comfortably for Orientals on the site 
of the city. But a great part of tlie space is taken up with 
gardens and fields, and tanks and temples. Now the gardens and 
ficMs might prove a source of health. But, instead, they are 
the very liot-heds of disease. They are frequented by all the 
surrounding inhabilauts for the relief of nature. They are 
frequently irrigated. Hence, the effluvia arising from them is the 
reverse of aromatic. One very large garden, which is iu the midst 
of a dense population, was until latel}^ a receptacle for drainage. 
Attention was drawn to it by the writer of tbis paper on several 
occasions. During the late ruins (his gaideu must have been 
converted into a lake of the vilest and most murderous kind. 
Tills, however, is a digression. The people are huddled together 
in the populated parts of the city so closeljs that there is no room 
whatever for private latrines. Public latrines are provided, 
it is true, near to every city gate. But the sick and feeble, and 
women and children, must of necessity resort to llic use of the roofs 
of the houses. Watcrcloacts are built, in facb iu corners of the 
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root's of respectable houses. But by thousands the roof is niuipiy 
resorted to. This is not such a monstrous evil as it would seem, 
for the sun is to a great extent a deodorizer. But, nevertheless, the 
rmgnitude of this evil alone is something almost too terrible 
to contemplate. Still, we must not shrink from our euqui* 
ry. The drains leading from these places are in many cases 
open, running down the wall into the street. Generally, in the best 
bonses, the drains are made of masonry, and go down into the 
open drain wliich is ou each side, or in the middle, of the street. 
The roofs, we have said, are made of earth. Hence, when rain falls, 
they get soaked with the failost matter. Tlie walls, we have said, 
vrere often made of uribfiked (n icks, or joined with clay instead of 
mortar. They are invaiiahl v pla^t<ered witli this same earth. Hence, 
ip>ni the roof, the coiitaiiiiijaiion spre;ulsto the walls They become 
soddened with death di-aling matter. The door l)ecomes, too, a 
recipient of all the dri»ppings from tho roof, which are sure to 
fall in the event of tlie rain hoiiig heavy or long eontMiU(‘d. 
Healthy sleep in such a canidion of filth is impossible. To stay 
in such a place with the thermometer near a hundred is equally 
impossil>le. What must it he, (hett, when, the rains being over, 
the sun pours down upon the place, and the temperature of the 
rooms is raised to a hundred, or perhaps more i The roofs are then 
n.^ed for sleeping on. Atid we have seen what places thej* are. 
The open street is souglit. ^J'here is no room for t)eds to stretch 
into tho bazars. Shopkeepers, therefore, often stretch their l>edH 
over the open drains and sleep tliere. Wrapped up from liead 
to foot, they seem like corpses made ready for burial. Tlu*y do 
not know how very, very near they are to being what they so 
closely resemble. What the condition of an invalid must be 
under the horrible circumstances, we dare not imagine. We do not 
like to think of women being compelled to exist under sucii 
conditions. And yet thousands of mothers and tender daughters 
live with such surroundings, in nearly every city of India. Ex¬ 
cept in very rare cases there is no ground attached to a house in 
the city, where w'omen could recreate ihein.^eives. Hence they 
are obliged to sp^rid the livelong day in these fever holes, for, 
with roof, walls, and floor in the condition we have described, there 
is other name we can give to them. 

There are attempts at sanitation. The roofs are swept at stated 
times. Large boxes are placed in the streets, to wliich the sweepings 
are transferred. All this work must, from the nature of things, be 
done in tiio day. Tbe boxes are themselves, of course, a dreadful 
nuiKMijcc. Were they in some place where there were not many 
passers by. it would not matter so much. But lack of space 
compels ihein to \>f* put iu narrow streets, wbicb arc thus made 
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narrower and more (liflagreeable and disgtiKtino’. Were these recep- 
iicles not on legs, and not elevated, so that their contents would 
he further removed from the nostrils of passers hy, it would 
he belter. 

The couteuts of these h ^xes are removed durivg the day 
hy moans of strings of donkeys. These caravans of death wead 
their way through tlie crowds frequenting tlie bazaars, to the 
litter disgust of eveiy lover of puie air. The amount of evil 
they riiiiRt cause is simply incalcidaide. 

The drains, which, as we have said, are all open, are on each 
side of the hazaais, just under the entrance to each shop. Persons 
making purchases, therefore, either stand or sit immediately 
over tlicin. There is no tixed time for the sweeping of these 
drains. Of course, if disturbed at all, tliey ought to be swept 
when the fewest people are ahout. But, as a tide, the sweepers 
think that, when i>ilier people are at work, thc\' ought to he, and 
so tliey g(M)eruily peiform their work during the busiest parts 
of the day. 

Irrespective now of the city tanks and the city ditch, the 
noii-.saiiit.ation, or rather the attempts at sanitntion are quite 
Miflioient to account fur the hirlli and spread of disease. To 
suggest any thing iiere seems hopeless. IMic people are wedded 
to their ways. To inteifere with llicm, seems an attempt to 
break their privacy. But, in fact it would not be so. The 
women must often expose themselves. We have seen them bathing 
ill an open stream with men close by them. Therefore we have no 
cause to eouhider them as an item in the question. But surely some 
course is open to the municipality. Surely they can sit on house 
owners. The worst of it is that the municipal body is composed 
chiefly of householders, and they will not make laws afleoting 
themselves. And for several years there has been no independent 
European member on the municipal committee. Hence things 
have gone ou pretty much as the Native members wislied them 
to go on. If householders will not provide water-closets, then, 
of course, roofs will continue to be used, and the boxes will 
continue. But surely .something can be done to put down 
the carrying of the aight-soil out of the city in tlio day time. 
Some rules arc required on this point, stringent to a 
degree. There should be an inspector of nuisances, a man 
n(*qiuiinted with his work, and conscientious in the performance 
of It. Amritsar has not been without its “ ring' and its 
In ihis appointment, however, we may hope that the people will 
be overruled, and that some one will be appointed who will do 
the work well, Tlie box nui&ance should be abolished ; there 
is ahsohitcly no need for it; still less is lhi*rc any need for 
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these boxes being elevated. Again, (he sweepers should !)e made 
amenable io <liscipline. Were tl»e bazaars eiupt}*, they could 
get on with tlieir woik much better than wlieii they are full; and, of 
course the frequenters of the bazaars will be only too glad to 
dispense with the presence of the sweepers, whose touch is to 
the majority pollution. 

We have iiitherto said only a few words about each of the 
evils of Amritsar, tanks, city ditch, and bad sanitation. We now 
proceed to another, the water-supply. Amrirsar depends for its 
water-supply entirely ou its wells. Those wells are in all kinds 
of places. Many are in tlie middle of the strccTs. ilany are 
in private houses. Many are in recesses ft urn the stieet. Others 
are iti places <»f public resort. Some are used exclusively by 
Hindus, some by Muhammadans, a?id s<mie by Sikhs. For drink¬ 
ing water is a test ot religion, and no one may tamper with the 
water of any Punjab religionist. S<Mno wells outside the city 
have been so lu.ide that during the winter the cold fresh water 
of tlie Canal may be run into thorn. This is allowed to settle 
in the wells, and a little salt is added. Then the wells are closinl 
up until the hot weather comes on. They are generally opened 
to the public in May, when the air is so hot and stifling. 'J’lie 
water in them is then heniitiful and cold compared witli the water 
of otiier wells. The whtde city flocks out to them. And water 
cariiei'8 are employed, all day taking large supplies to the city. To 
meet the religious difficiiliy, the well is divided into secMons at the 
top i»y inean.s of wooden paititions which run part way down the 
well, Kach religionist draws out of the section apportioned to 
bis religion. The buckets of llie people may touch each other at the 
bottom. But so long as eacli man sees his bucket come up his 
own ."oction, he is satisfied. We are, however, more concern¬ 
ed wiiii the wells of tlie city than with those outside the city, 
although our remarks will apply also in some degice to the latter. 
The iJinduR draw water by menus of a brass lotah. Tlie Sikhs 
by means of an iron bucket. Tlie Miihanimedans use a leathern 
bucket for tins purpose. Kacli bucket witii its rope is kept at 
home. When water is required, the bucket or lotali must be 
taken to the well. Now supposing small-pox or typhoid fever to be 
raging in a bouse, and suppose tiiat patients have l>eeu handling 
these water vessels and the cords attached ; whatever contagion 
there may be on tliem is conveyed to the well. This very use, 
then, of separate vessels whereby each man deems his religious 
sanctity insured, is one of the means of spreading disease, especially 
ill cholera epidemics and in typhoid fever. 

But this is not all. The wells arc used for the purposes of 
-ablution. Mauy wells are iu such confined places, that there Is 
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barely room for a Hmall circle of inufionry round tlieir mouths. Id 
fioma cases this nnisonry slopes towards the well, in others it is so 
worn, that there are lartje holes in which foul water from the feec 
of those who draw water, or from the feet and liodies of those who 
bathe, collects. Some wells, however, have the outer masonry 
sloping outwards, lii the first case, all foul water re-enters the well 
at once. In the second case, it is easily splashed into the well. 
And here is a fruitful source of disease undoubtedly. Nothing can 
be more poisonous than the filth thus conveyed to the drinking 
water cf the people. 

This, however, is not all. Most of the wells are built of layers 
of bricks simply, without mortar or mud at all. Outside many of 
the wells foul water is allowed to collect. This soaks down into the 
earth and re-enters the well through the crevices between the bricks. 
The upper soil is sandy and it easily permits all tliis. 

Ih'sides all this, we must remember that Amritsar has been 
inhabited now for 400 3 'cars or so. Tlie accumulutions of filth 
in olden times must have been very considerable. These have 
been washed into the soil. So that, when a Norton’s tube was sunk 
near the city in 1809, after the cholera season, it was ascertained 
that aliout 200 grains per gallon of deleterious matter existed i.u 
the uucoiitaminated w^ater underlying the city. During that t’ear 
several wells were ordered to he closed, as their water was so 
thoroughly foul and deadly. At a distance from the city fair water 
is obtamed. if the well he clean. The writer of this paper has had 
.some exfierience in wells and well cleaning. In one case a well 
had been built about 3G years. It had l>een in constant use for 
the inigation of a small farm. When cleaned, about ten years ago, 
it hud in it no less than nine feet of mini and leaves and old shoes, 
&c., &c., at the botwmi I When this was all cleaned out and the 
waler allowed to settle, a fool of niud, which had been suspended 
in the water during the operation, settled again on the sandy 
floor of the well. This also was removed, and then the whole 
of the water of the well was drawn away, until clean water oozed 
otit through the cK'ati .'^aiid at the well'.s bottom. Ever since then 
the water from this well h;is been held in high esteem. The well 
had been level with tlie ground before, so tliat every wind that 
blew curried into it all the leaves ainl rags and rubbish lying near. 
After the cleauiug, a wall about a yard high was built all round if. 
In another case a well built by Moliarajah Slier Singh, about forty 
years aeo, was subjected to similar treatment. Its waters had been 
undrinkable for a long time. The reason was plain. The masonry 
of the well was broken down, so that it was level with the ground, 
and in some cases below it. The well was much patronised by 
dhobfs and native servants for the purposes of trade and ablution 
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generally. They 8tood uii the brokeu luuaoiiry aud worked. 
The well was streaked from its mouth to the water level with the 
marks the dirty water had made trickling down from the well’s 
mouth. This well was attacked. Vast quantities of mud were 
taken from the well. The sand tinder this wan bhick tviUijiUh^ 
Through this the water had oozed. This* too, was taken out. 
Then the water was taken out, and, after the whole had hettle<i, the 
water was clean and sweet. It was then used with benefit by 
all the neighbourhood. As a precautionary measure, the upper 
masonry was raised abi»ct three feet, mortar being used, and the 
top was made to slope ovitoavds^ so that no water once tnketi out 
of the well could possibly return. Some time ago the wells of 
the city were cleaned of some of their filiii. Biit it was allowed 
to lie outside the wells until it had drained itself dry. The job 
was done by contract, without FhiglisL supervision. Tiie whole 
task should l)e done hy machinery Suiely there are dreilges 
in existence that, could l>e used to chan a well without, the 
aid of divers. The inetho*! of procedure now in vogue in 
Amritsar is this; A posse of divers come nnd arrange ropes 
round the well. A dish of iron not very deep is then sunk 
to the l>ottom of the well. A diver then de.scends and, after 
an invocation for protectiou and assistance from above, he dives 
down and fills the iron dish with what rubbish he can lay hold <if, 
then, pulling himself to the surface by means of the rope attached 
to the iron dish, he gets hold of one of the ropes round the well. 
Meanwhile, those at the top pull up tlie iron dish and its loui 
contents. One man, after ten or twelve dives, gets fatigued and 
ascends: another then takes his place. Each man will, in the 
course of a <lay's work, go into the well f*)ur or five times. Now 
surely a dredger would do tlie work with leas risk and 
ill a cleaner fashion. Of course, after the divers have ceased 
work, the well has to be worked for several days incessantly, so 
that tlie foul water may all l)e taken out. Without proper pre¬ 
caution being taken after tlic well has been cleaned out, the 
operation will be of little use; the filth siiould be at once removed, 
the wnll should be built with mortar at least a yard high above 
the f^round, and the masonry at the mouth of the w^ell slKoild 
be made to slope outwards. Moreover, it Hhould he ascertained 
that there is no hollow near the well wliere foul water can lodge. 

Water in the city of Amritsar should cease to he used from 
all intramural wells anti from all outside wells in the vicinity 
<tf the city ditch. These must be filled with all kinds of abomi¬ 
nation. We understand that some scheme fora water-supply has 
been proposed for the city. With a large canal, the Baree Dooab 
main canal, runniug ouly about three miles away, this would 
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certainly not l)c difficult, except in the matter of expense. WLat 
h done should be done quickly. 

Thus we liave scan Ihat there are four active agencies in 
Amritsar, contrihutiiig to the work of mortality. They are the 
city tanks, the eity ditch, the city sanitation or non-sanitation, 
(what shall we call it ?) anil the eity water-supply. Tliey are 
quite sufficient to cause all the mortality we have been liarrowed 
witli for so many months. When disease once breaks out where 
no such thing as clear water or fresh air is obtainable, tben, we 
may rest assured, the epidi'inic will proceed witli ever-increasing 
ptuvor and oneriTy. Wo shall not see the end of this epidemic 
e asily. To emi it, overv iiihabitant of the city must leave it. 
The tanks must tlnui ho deodorized and disinfected. After that 
they should ho Jiiled in. For purposes of hatliing a branch canal, 
or several branch canals, should he taken through the city, and 
lank.s, or hathing-places, slnmld ho huilt in the course of each 
stream. Every well in tlie city must be filled up, or thoroughly 
cleaned out. These are sweeping measures. Well, the epidemic 
is a sweeping ineasnie. We have to choose between life and 
deatli. The people arc ignorant of the most obvious sanitary 
rulo<. So long as tlieir ivligions follies and prejudices are un- 
assailed, they are hapjiy. I)irt and deatli are tJieir fate, and they 
seem eipuilly reconciled to botli. 

Chaules J. Rodgeus. 
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Aut.V.-SOMK niNDi: songs and CATUITES FROM 
THE VILLAGES IN iNOUTllERN INDIA. 

Part T. 

H APPILA" ill tlwsc no apology is iu*o*lo<l for infrodncin" 

into tlu: of u Subor re\5cAV Mich an appaicnlly 

]i£;ht tiio! i’ii\olous ‘'uhjcot' a.s iho of the roininon pcojo*. 

Tt i' no'io and nioro hccuinin:^ iccoiini'^Cvl, ilnt> il.cn* is ^('!l.ciIl':llg 

uiuic \'i 1ucl lioin ilic i‘l< aj-ami noiioiiN ci the vn'gar, : s I \ 

pK'.''''Cil in tln'ir talv.^ ]>nivciiw. and \\li:d 

in‘i, Uian tlic itu*ic satisfacti'-n o{ :iyi iiia* cmiosiior an antJ- 

,']Uiu-an ; \]iU\ OiU'tiling moic than ]):is'ing anni^cincni 

Is to lo .•■'laiiii'd froiM tin ni l>y tijo .sin-iions oi.pnvcr, ifljo 't»i^ 

oi>'v *1^’ to i»a*i liic .ind lint t<io, with -itt rlMiidl • 

Ins \is'on hv alt'ini-tr.ig {*i o'-'owr »n ri.i'li 

ata.ni ill* -i*-' *'Vthv :io-.an or ilc* dawn, and all (ho j-t-si i,; j*, 

Tha can.jiv ' *-■' i/: ic*.'; h't^ r-cot^M.i'Cs tlio inipoi iMjcc of il;.- 

stinlv of ; s. . o:!* *, .no f'nnn'd io u'uilicr its Ihcis and :*i 

tliO'.j'i-o (Ml tl. n-nh' . an cinincnt film of French jmhlishois ti':.is 

Jt Uoilr. V.' i* . * nuiii./n a si-iics of liiijldx sciuitiiic vohnno^ 

«d vi.i'i !y l'.' i: ; uia\(* men of .'^cioncc spend al! tlieir day.s in 

irs .'-mdv, end ^Licnt'fie [u-iiodicaU fio« ly open their paces to n> 

ceivo ti:e of ihoii invc'-tioiUions. The iutcllcct,thoncu- 

tii* n. the h'lim il\ d* voto<l to the Ptndv of the wiiiim^s 

aioi nioiiii'Mc.iis iii ilio ancients, arc now bron^ht, to hear on the 

savun-'and idias of ti.e vulgar around us. There must he sono'- 
• ^ 

tiling in ail tins not accounli‘d for by the sati-sfaction of tlicories 
about the f-uii aiid ihe nuKm : .-somoihing tlint Iic< d< opor ; Fomcdiing 
more [n-ieii.-d; .soun tiling tliat makfs serioins men feel (hat iho 
labour fut-dled—.uid it i.s veiy gioat—is \M>rlh lle*ir whiV. 

Tiniv is no doubt that the guiding iha in the nlo^omellt is 
tliat. thr: study of tie* common folk, lliat uniiui-lligcut mas.s of 
cvcJV natiori that lyiust inevitably bo guided l>y tho iuttdligenfc 
fciv, the .study of their notions, iheir liahiis. tliMr customs, is the 
real ^^av to 'o t n* tte ir nu nhtl c^mdition to nmlorstand the 
idin:-i ti-n' tlv m and tho prijudic* s tliat master thorn ; in 

fact, to kip..- 'h m. and lims to gfd at tho nvlimcntary facts— 
pum*ig it p*-i iiuj n i.itIioi strongly—on whit*li all o<kmI goveruunmt. 
.^iioed 1 b'j b.i ..d, IJ^*v**. then, is a noble motive, though tho iihgi 

ns no n-w orm. 

fn the olden time tho power that is in a w’onl w'a.s scon and 
u^od M. i'oly to point a s'arca*sm, a joke, a .story, or a homily, for 
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tcmi.omry puiposes Lat* r, il Ltfjaii Ut l>u aa.n lliat some- 

thinj; more was to be uot (iul (»f it, tlcit. woi^ls bad n traceable 
onj;in, uiul, boiii" UM*d to r.Njiivss ibo idr;\s of wdio (Vanitd 
llioni, wore imlicntors of llKir mt-nJal capacjirv: li.ft Ii/<'abn- 
larv of a uatbui, or tiibe, as much in i!-’ i. < uci'*’« a:-i in its 
fuintsK. puiutod out. wbal inamifr fjf ))f*o|)li‘ coioj, < .-ti it, Tliat 
voracious laaubT, ArdibislMtp Ticncln iKuoiftM*.] awax at this 
idea in immv of bis boifks. Ii h tbo Itsidr.-rf of bis 

^triiiidv of liis * Sek-ft (iio^saiv,' Ir'' * i-^ii.l • W'.rd-boo!:.’ 

Whal iuIkvs/’ <]n(,tes ln», “lie hidden iu li.-. t'ma'ue of 
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Vwice/' Aiiu i( ill!' rim*—a:i'i tnu; cmi'I’:.!! ir n-—(,! '.-e wurd.s of 
the c-tiiii'um iolu, ln-w much t!i\‘ ui'-re true is it (.1 tia "i a<re,—ihoir 
piovi'i'h.'*, th ir "onu-. ihcir caieii-'s, tlu ir tales ^ TLo^e are ilm 
oiitceino ct iIm coniimui mind, the .-'u * tmllctitor', ..i’ .'-fate ot 
the p(»]>ulnr UKnrd L'nuvlli Tlic ut'‘<-cr ihe jrood ir i_:'i»'*ranco 
and (he narrower the ^t'opont the )> »]uil.nr bv s*' much the 

m')re iibundant is tlie orivp <.f pu]»ul.n ])rejud*et s, i*\ so uiiudi the 
fiinu-r is tlm ieln-f in them, iiv sm oimli the v. ildi r a-e t ho 
ifues'-'cs at the tnuli.> tin* klk-sa\in' 4 s proftw:; t., ar.est f “ lly 
its lore slialt. thou kmov a pco.pit*." nimh* i-e mad * a maxim ot 
the fir^i im])oi*i;uiei‘ 1^ l*e inSMlIed into tli** mim! iM'e\>ev iu!er; 
and il Wuid i haidlt be d»*iiie«l tied e'o*jd e''vernnu‘m must be ba.’3e<l 
on an iiuim U know e du** “t the pcMpjM eo\ein*‘d. 

v)ei nK'*)!i, in In- e —ay eii lra\f‘!. wiues : '* lie Oiat ti.i\ai!e(!i 

• no. aceunliv belbie lie halii s«»me (utrain'e intii llie l.n e'Ma ^'e, 

;ii. Ih to and m*l \o ir:i\aile. 'Jdiat XMOue nun 

• M del* S'oue teieu’, 01 "rU'C sd'vant, I all-*\v wtl. o iln-it hobo 
''t. It a one tliat hath the laiiena_i;e and hnfli i)* n in th" CvUinrry 
b( hue, wln rebv he inav Is* at>le to tell ih* m w i.at. lhii»_:s arc 

wmtljv to be seen in the c<umltv where lltev *.Fv r else 

V'Um^ nn n siiall <:o hoeiled and h-ek aluo.ul iiille. ' \i:d veiily 
a hucMgn ruler ^^bo would nde uitiunl a knowl- o-j.* i-i'riie ps'eplo 
IS mm thali “ croctii Imoih'd.'* Tn a c«»untiv wrete ;h.} iidi*r is a 
ealivc, a ktmwhaloo of his kilow counli\m''n is au er'Sential to 
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his good government. ihU- it is also partly inlnn’ited. 'riiey 
wliom ho u<»ve.ins are his own tiesli and blood, lie i,s oue with 
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them aud shares their inherited prejudices, their language, th^r 
ideas, their habits, manners aud customs. But here in India we 
Europeans who govern, are aliens in every sense. We have by des¬ 
cent no one thing in common witli the natives. Our inherited 
thoughts are different ; our religion is different; our language is 
different. Even down to the minutest social ideas about daily life, 
al)out food, about marriage, about intercourse, we differ from them 
totally. Any knowledge we may obtain about them, must be 
acquired patiently and painfully. We can know nothing of them 
by inheritance, by intuition as it were. It is only by experience 
and study that the foremost of us can hope to attain that know¬ 
ledge of them that leads to sympathy with them, to that right 
appreciation of their modes of thought that eua1>le.s us to successfully 
lead them into the paths of life, which we, their rulers, rightly 
or wrongly consider fit to be followed. 

How often is the complaint raised, that a well-meaning magis¬ 
trate sees clearly what is wanted locally, but cannot induce the 
better class of natives, and through them the lower classes, to 
second him in his endeavours at impruveiueut, finding himself 
thwarted unaccountably at every turn. A deeper enquiry, a clearer 
insight, would disclose some uld-uorld prejudice, some inherited 
notion, utterly unreasonable it may be, but none tlie less power¬ 
ful for that. An air-way is badly' wanted in some overcrowd¬ 
ed town : this cun be advantageously ohiained i>y the demolition 
of a few mud-huts ; their value is hardly osiimable; there is no¬ 
thing to show that any sense of home aMnehes to them in the 
eves of the occupants ; nothing to rend<'r tliein of vaitie ns iniieii- 
ted property to the proprietors: a hamisomc compensation is 
offered, and even an authority to oociqiy a fit^sli and more tlosi- 
rabie vacant site is granted. Hnt no : they will have nothing 
to say to it; refuse positively to take the new land instead. It is more 
open, it is healthier, it is more spacious than tlial delivcm] up. All 
this is admitted, hut on no account wliah ver will tlioy lenniw there. 
The magistrate is at a loss: he is ])iizzled, and p^iliaps angered 
and resolves to bother himself no further. Hut ihe native, he 
lias his reasons all the while. The new place is dakda, 

and nothing would induce him to l»uild theiv. IJe iroes with his 
friends, and the place is measured, carefully examined and pro- 
noouced sher daltda, Vioil that is the cud of the matter; Imilding 
on such a site would he nut, of the question. The Municipal 
committee are pressed to ascortaiii ilic cause, and a meml>cr goes 
to see into the question. Anxious to please the magi.strate, he laLed 
the persons concerned soundly all round, and at last goes to exu- 
rniiio the spot himself. The ground is anxiouKly measured, and, 
suic enough, ii is*7ier dahati. * Ah, brother/ sayrj he, * how could 
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you possibly l>e expected to build od MV And theu ensues that 
dugged utid Hileut opposition so well known to every one who 
deals with the natives of India in au administrative capacity. 
Now let us examine the question with the li^ylit thus thrown on 
it. S/ier dahdn is ' lion or tiger mouthed/ i. e,, in the popular 
idea, bigger in front than in rear. Every tiger is made so, say tlie 
common people. To build on ground that is so circumstanced, or, 
more strictly, to build a bouse of such a shape, is wilfully to do a 
Very uuiucky things as it entails the loss of one's wealth, or of one’s 
family, or perhaps both of these untoward events ; even as the 
house diuiiuishes from front to back, so will your wealth or your 
family diminish from now to then. Who, then, would build such 
a house 7 It is all very silly, but the prejudice is very real, 
nevertheless, and would account for any amount of ‘unaccountable 
opposition to a useful irisasure.' 1 have known a native give up 
part of a free building site in a canloumeut,—and every one 
knows wluit a tooth to draw that is to a native,—rather thau 
h'ave his ground aher datidiu Neither Musulinau nor Hindu will 
have it so. 


Again, a woman is found dead in a well, and lias apparently been 
tlieie some liuys. Au enquiry is made, and the police report comes 
uj), that site was the wife of a native living in the neigiibuurhood, 
and had been iiiissing for some days. Her friends supposed she had 
eloped, and she must have f.illen into the well accidentally. The 
MaUistrate is not saiisiicd, and s-uids a Deputy-Inspector of Police 
to oii<|uire pur'^onally. He comes back with a repoit equally 
v-iuuo. Tiion the Magistrate sends liis Inspector, but nothing 
mme ^au.^iaet<^l•y lesults. Tlie case is filed finally as an acciden¬ 
tal deafti, but the Magi-lrate resolves to keep au eye on the police 
oliiceis couciTiied. Now lei us accoiiipnny the Police Sergeant when 
ft* Mt to in\crttigalc. llo (‘iiijuiivs and finds iliat ilie deceaNed was 
liu' wife t>f one Paras Pani; win) lived in the neieiiboiuiiood : that 
^iiO laid 1)0011 man led ten years; that she lived on good terms 
witli Paras Udni ; that she was not subject to aches and pains of a 


soNere kind ; that she froqueiite<l ilie well in qui-stion. Eight 
days previously she had been missed, and, though nothing clear 
li.id been kin)wn, yet suspicion fell on Dhngtu, wlio lived round 
the cornel and had gone away lIk^ same day, no one knew where, 
and though Paras Uiiin liad searched tor him, he had not found 
hull. Lastly, a churcl lived in tlm well. He einpnres no further; 
that is enough for him : it is all clear as dayl.ght now, so he 
goes and Imports to his Deputy-lnspector what lie has foumi out, 
and winds up with CVittiv/ le gayd, baa ; uur kt/d V ‘ The gliost 
took her away ; that’s all : what more could there be V The De- 
puty-luspccioi IS quite stilisliod, and so is his superior, the 
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Inspector; anJ, when Rent to enquire persouaily, they do so in a 
perfunctory way. What further enquiry was lliere to make? Now 
the chnvd is, roughly, the ghost of any Uimlu woman who dies 
ill bed. or of any Mahomniadan woman who ilies in cliild-hed. 
The cliurel is very inulignunt and lives in wells, where her 
doiiglit is to drag dowu unfortunates, who come for water, to their 
destruction. This would 1)6 only one more case of it, in)d over 
atterwards no native who knew of tlio danger, would go, by liimsdlf 
or herself, ])ast that well at night. 

Once more, your cow turns sulky and refuses to he milked. 
You renMiistrate severely wlrli your cowherd ; perliap^ \ou oblige. 
}iim to make up the deficiencies in ihe milk producfd. IK* Uiik.s 
tins over with his friends, 3 'our (nlior v\li(» ;(]i .igiue that 

YOUi action is another i)i.slni’ee of the ijn;ioei>uni.a'»le eeeeuliicJtv 

9* * 

of Europeans. Since ii cl‘'ar iIm* -tay that ‘ li/ia hai * 

‘ the evil eve lias come/ ^V1:^ « "n t-<h'v, n <»i‘ (i»<* co\^lun!? 

%* • 

This iustaucc leads us to a point in v,hieh, in * vm v nay piaciical 
life, the individual judgment i.'> c.dled it.ln phiy, in il e n peciiliar- 
it}’ of the uiitutoied mind to lu* ahV- in timr'UiglilA l)eiie\c’in a 
superstition, and j’ct to lake atlvantagc ol the belicl' foi private 
cuds. 


However, the moral of it all is that n rod kimwlndgc t.f the 
people and tluMf ways of tlionght ewniial to <uh' uho would 
coiiihat thorn MiccvSftfully or turn ili-un to nstful j>urpos 4 ‘S. 
Just as a iniftsionaiy should first ham IIjc icligion (d' a jxopio— 
which few apparently <lo—htf .re li** ait' inp's to eoiiviut ami win 
them from it, so a ilagirjtmte .«hful<l It am tlo ii ua\s h-Inre 
he can hope to guide and govern iheiii, ami at tise same time 
cause that cfoueral coulehtnient, wIdol) is ihe ^Il:n «>! <rood lot’al 
Oovernment. An}* information, tlnuofon*. that creale.'i oi im*r. ase^ 
tlli.S kjmwiedge, has :» piaciical \aliu* tliat Jimy m.t he apjmiout 
on the face of it. Tid.s was the principle n‘Ct>^'i.is. d h} the fra¬ 
mers of the rule.s that guided the lirst .SetUeimur U' p.-rt.s of 
India. While gatheiing nifonnation alauit lup.d lunouiuniv lights 
and settling tlie Governnmnl rents, thov were al^o t</ i»atin*i all the 
information proenra’lo about the jK'oph*, their lacts, ilieir lrihc.s, 
llicirrcligion.s and their cu.stom.s, Unforinnat* ly in Ihl^ rc'^p(ct tho 
reports are always at their voist: adm’raljly exact as tliey 
often are on other points, reganling this tiny are mcagro ami loose. 
A few isolated enstorns arc vmrm’ly reporud, and a few scattered 
paiagraphs notice an unnsnaliy prominent saint 01 slirine. Thcro 
is a li-st of ‘ caste.s,* with a few incorrect riunaiks alxiut Ihem, 
and the infi;rmafion about, the ])eopIe cmnes to an end. It is 
to he iioped that the talmlalion of the results of llic late ela¬ 
borate census will, on the point of castes at any rat**, fill up (ho void 
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pHH loniaihiiiir* A in Ihi* sanu? directinn was mnde wlien 
the Piiiijali Laws Act was passed, and the local trihnnals there 
wore directed to judiio according to f^nod conscience and the cus¬ 
tom of tlio parties concerned. J3ut this lias only led so far 
to a crop i>f scattered judgments mainly turning on hereditary 
rights of sorts, Sir Wiliam Jones saw soinelhing of the impor- 
tatico of it, when, in founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
lio frnnud tho sentence which uow forms the motto of the so¬ 
ciety : ' The, hounds of its in\Ohtigation will he the geographical 
limits of Asia, and within those limits its enr|uirics will be ex¬ 
tended to whatever is perfnrine<l 1)3^ man or produce*! hy Nature,* 
Tilt* dop.-irrnitMitni ex.iiiunation of a young civilian includes a 
hnovvi.Mi-»- i1k; f-e»tlemont of a district in which ho has 
smvtd. It is thfieforo aj)parcnt that the importance of hi.? 
]H'?^on.al acnuaunanco with the people over wliom ho is placed, 
i- n-eo^i i^-'ii i»3' tlic fjoveining authorities, ainl the pr:u‘tieal ini- 
p-'rte.ni't' I wi'-ud claim I’oi* the study of Indian folkloio is, that 
it 1( e l- ije-v’iai'V p**ilhicc, against one’s will, as it wt*re, to a 
i l;n )\vi*‘ ig ' t»i fh ' p<'‘>pIo ; fo a heller appreciation itf llieir 
tinm_i:!^: to a el, arer understanding of the way in which they 


sh -.(id \ k ‘ led. 

The LMOuiol m India, however, has liardly hoen opened as 3 ’et. 
It inigiil almo-.! he sai'l that, tlie lainnir has hard!}’ \"et heguii in 
(‘aiiie^^t. lli'meli naim'-. aie* m»t wanting t*» s!n»\v that there aie 
woik'TS alp;adv in lh<‘ In Id, Mr. Ptoeival. Mr. Cdovcr, Dr, Caldwell 
in tl’C sontli ; Mr. 'J’awm-v. tin; hue Mr. Dainant, Mr, Grit-rson, 
Mr. L'liig, Jlr. DamcN, J)r. licitin r, l>r. li*dle\v, have collected 
lah's ami notes froiu wi<lcl)’ difterent regions, from Assam to 
Afghanistan. 

Tim !l**v. La! Bchnri Day, at the present wntcr’.s suggestion, 
has, oH atid on. puhli-^hed tolktales frtua J>ongal, in tho Bengal 

since ls7(!. Theso have reached a goodly number, 
and it. is to be hoptal that nune da}’ they wdll he presented 
in an ann<Uated ham, iu a manner calculatevl to ensure a 
Avider circuiati‘*n. Ammig ladies, Mrs. Steel is still working in 
the Panjah, Mi^s Fn iv and iliss Slokos have given in their 
f|U"ta, aiul, w*‘re <»iie fo ii.chide times aitcicnt as wcdl ns modern, 
ihc name of Mrs, Manning wtuild staini most prominent of all. 
As reganls customs, an immense store lies buried all overIu*lia 
in the tSettlcnient Reports ; those Htore-hoiiscs of local informa¬ 
tion that lie Rouled to tho public, and are available only in a 
concentrated form in Dr. Hunters new Gazetteer, And lastly, 
wo cannot omit from the category the name of the late Dr, 
Fallon, perhaps, in thi.s c-nincxion, the greatest of all. Tho 
vast acenmniation of proveib.s and sayings, illustrating popular 
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riOfinns and uatioiial manners, in that queer DicLionary of his, 
is nliimst niarvelions. It is certainly astonishing to the close 

sbiideut of his book. As one who has frequently had occasion 

to test the fact, I may safely say that there is not a saying of 
the Northern Indian Aryan people at all in couunon use that 
is not to he found in the book. It is to be regretted that, iu 

his anxiety to present the native mind exactly as he found it, 

he has been led to admit remarks that cannot but disgust many 
of his students Hut it should be borne in mind that it is 


hardly possible to present a true picture of the Indian nations 
without introdMoing much that ottends our nnu'e delicate hahils 
of thought. Ho promised ns a collection of proverbs 

culled from his Dictionary, ainl it is to be hoped that Mi.-s Fallon, 
who is continuing tlie pnblictitioii of Ins unfinished reversed 
dictionary, will find a w'ay to j)ublisb tluso also. 

Great UR the sum of our present achiovemeufs appears to be 
when they are all mhli^d up, they are but the inen‘St bogin- 
nimrs when it is seen how much is to be done before the practical 


objt*cts above indicated can be said to l»e 
attained : befne a district olfioor can turn 


even in :i measure 
Uy bis books to ascer¬ 


tain the mental conditi*m of tbosi- under his charge, even as 
ho can now turn to them fir iiifonna!i(»n regmding (heir riehtN, 
their Icaws and rlioir mode of gaining their dailv bread. And 
yet thi'J is tlie only goal worth striving fin*. It is now con- 
sidtred essential that tlie young civilian still under cxamiiiatioa 
should know tbo settlement of his district, and the day may 
■come when it will he considered ccpially essential, that ho bhouhl 
know the folklore also. And who will say it is not of eqvial 
importance to him, if he would ho a just and sympathetic leader ? 
Not that 1 am au advocate for the extension of cxainiiialioiis, 


Clod forbid J I have suffered under the yoke of them too long 
and frequently for that. Perimps, if the seniors who settle 
these things, had suffered a little more iu their younger years, 
they would exhibit a larger pity for the buoyant youth they crush 
so steadily now. Bur, to return to our subject, it will be many 
a long year before such a consummation can be readied, and all 
that original investigators can hope to do now is to add each 
his mite, waiting patiently till some master-hand shall be in a 
position to gather all the scattered threads together and present 
them in an intelligible and useful shape to a more fortunate 
generation. It is in this spirit that I now present these few 
songs and catches from villages in the North-West Provinces, 
the Himalayas and the Panjab. 

This is not the place for disquisitions on grammar and accuracy 
Qf reudcriiigs; so 1 will here confine myself to giving metrical 
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reuderiugs of tiie soDgs collected^ in wliich J liave endeavoured 
t(» give not only the form but the spirit of the originals. Those 
who may wish to test iny renderings, will find the originals, with 
full notes, ill the pages of the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Beiigiil for the current year. 

'riie songs were all collected in the Panjab arid the hills of 
R&u< 4 i'a and ChainbA but some of those found to be current 
in the Eastern Panjab are so obviously of Pflrbi^ origin from their 
language, that 1 liavo Innl no hesitation in classing them as 
from tlie North-West Pioviuces. They will be classified accord¬ 
ing to their import, and thc'ir <irigiu will be sufficiently desig¬ 
nated by simply stating at the foot whence they were obtained. 
They diller exceedingly in leiigih, from songs of several verses 
to mere catches of a single rhyme, proverbs almost : anti in 
poetical value from a high onler of popular poetry to silly 
cloggrel. They touch upou widely diflereiit subjects, but 
jiriuciprdly on religion, love, and home customs. Some of them 
are of a strictly local character. They are all exceedingly inter¬ 
esting, as indications of the working of the popular mind on 
the three most important snhjectH that go to make up the 
practical daily life of every inhabitant of the civilised world. 

To take first the songs about religion ;—those actually relat- 
insr to religious seiitiniHut exhibit an under current of mono- 
theism and fatalism in the popular Hindu religion of the day, 
having apparently little or no reference to the outward Brali- 
inanical forai of ritual, still so ptiwerful and universal. This 
is, no doubt, dueto the infliiencft of the Bhagats, or free-thinking 
refonners of tlie Indian middle ages, among whom Kabir iu 
the north, Namdev in the west, and, we might almost add, 
Guru NAiiak in the Punjab, played so prominent a part. T1 u 
points ot tlic reforiuaiion seem to have been the abolition of 
caste and of puerile ritual, and the assertion of religious equality', 
while idolatry and pantheism were especially assailed. The 
result Inis been apparently to create a dual religion, as it were. 
"J'lie idolatry, the caste system, the outwaril pantheism, the 
ritual, have all remained, but with them there has lived on, as 
it were, a secret monotheis*m and a toleration of any form of 
religion merely as such. Tlie North Indian Hindu peasant’s 
religion seems to be outwardly Brabinanical, as shown iu his 
religious customs and bis ritual ; inwardly monotheism, clouded 
by a thick haze of superstition and tempered hy fatalism, as 
exhibited in his religious sayings, proverbs, catches, and songs. 
The form of affirmation we administer in our Courts, Jilaiti 
apne Parmeahar ko kdzir ndzir jdnlce, &c. ” ‘‘ I, km^ving 
my otun Qud to be present and all-seeing,” does fairly represeuc 
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tlic form a general oath should take, Tlie SatiKkrit components 
of Fiirmeshar are parama, supreme, and rider: s-o, 

in its essence, the word means the Supreme Kulcr, which is its 
approximate sense now, and “ God*' is a good translation for it. 
1 liave given a frequent rendering ‘‘God” in those songs. In tlio 
originals the word is sometimes sometimes Pnrme$ihary 

sometimes “ soinetimea “ Bh<tg%vdn'' sometimes even 

\ but I am prepared to do battle^ if need be, for 
the rendering “God*’ as the correct one for the contexts. 
The religious attitude of the ignorant Hindu peasant—to risk 
a comparison which may seem odious to some—is comparable 
with that of his equally ignorant Christian brother in Europe 
among the more ritualistic Christian churches. The Christian 
has his saints, who must he propitiated, his holy water, his 
pilgrimages, his thousand ami one *]ueer superstitious customs ; 
but he has his “God” under it all, though often, perhaps, hut 
very dimly understood ; for which the Hindu substitutes his 
pantheon, his saints, his bathings, ami his peculiar customs, wlulo 
through them looms the dim image of Ins Rupiemo Jluler and 
his fatalism. I linuk, moreover, it can be abundantly j)rovvd 
by their folklore that the mass of the Mahomrneilans, especially 
of the lower classes, ditVer in religion from their Himiu com¬ 
patriots only in tlicir outward forms. The superstitions of boih 
are practically the same, which involves the pr<*poMtiou that their 
mental, as distinguished from their formal, religious altitude is 
identical. 

Here is a song from the Panjab which well illustrates all tlie 
peculiarities above alluded to:— 

There came a Ihahniaa to my door, 

Jh ariug glad tidings of good news. 

The nrahmeii tof»k the Scriptures iip, 

The good newH in them read. 

And while 1 sat there hearing him, 

Lo ! all my cares had fled. 

Alas ! the achiugs men have borne 
'lo satisfy tlie mind, 

And in the end have heartsick died 
With eyes from watching blind. 

Disguised in holy Brahman's form 
Was he who came to me : 

Pi one at hU holy feet 1 fell 
Heart-glad and joyeiisly. 

They call him Brahman that is wise. 

And lives as Krahman should, 

That worships Him who is alway 

With those whose lives are good. 
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They call Him (jlodf the ever good, 

That id by uature ro, 

-That couuts as wornhip love alone, 

And not the outward show. 

Never H son’s son had Muhammad, 

Mill onl\ a daughter's son. 

Fale’d law is just ; it heeded not 
Even thid fuvoied one. 

Whate’er is written in your fate, 

E’en now is at your side : 
i\H iiiilk Id ready at the breasts 
E re yet the babe has cried. 

Miihainiiiad has lived and ’Ali. 

Beloved l>v I Inn that’s blessed : 

2^ut in the end they, too, weic dead 
And buiied like the rest. 

ranflh. 

J note tliis soii^T as from the Panjnh, hut the language alniuJaut* 
Iv }uovos It Lu lu* an iinjnutatiou from llindustaii proper. The 
word for God iu it is ’ Allali \ 

AlNt. hAi'fti /#«//?, 
uit a\k) Uxi} p\\k' ! 

Uiad ft tn* n)he nnhhi^ 

Jo &ah ndk.* 

Arc the more rcinurkable wmtU iu it, rendered the more so by 
the song heiug given me l*y a Erahinau, as a iirahinau soug. 
The opeuiug versos‘are entirely Bralnnanical— 

Iiahm ti) h uhe pat,Id: 

Tht ilrahmUii reatU the UnufiturtB 

rnuld uot be twisted into any thing Muhammadan. But the 
ailuMon to ’Allah’ as G(m 1, and the closing verses are almost 
entirely Muhammadan, and it seems to me that the gist of the 
song supports the theories above propounded as to tlie mental 
religions attitude of the common folk. 

The idea of a single God, so strongly indicated iu the above song, 
is again to be soon in the following, from the Panjab, The 
first is ill Panjabi, pure and simple, and is a Sikh song. 

Jtvpeat lilway tlie Name of Q.id 
To whom thou ha?'- to j'O ; 

And do thy uury witii thy miglttr 
The fruit tliuu loapt'siso. 

Panjitb, 


• W, Tboutjh you rub away ycMir The point is, without love, he m not 
whole nose. The allusion is to the pleased, however excessive the out- 
Aliiliaiiunadaii method of prayiuj; by ward form may be ! 
touching the ground with the face. 
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The next two are in Hindi, and are Hindu 8ong%-« 

Who will take awaj my pain, bnt Thou ? 

Who will take away my pain, but Thou ? 

1 come a poor sinner to Thy gate, 

Bringing nought but poverty with me. 

Panjuh, 

Who hath found the secret of the Lord ? 

Though all hia life he spent upon the search. 

For the sake of the Lord, my friend. 

The whole world hath been lost: 

Saints and prophets for Him have searched 
To count their lives the cost. 

Another from Kangra is to the same effect— 

The pnrrot in tht* ximngo tree, 

The Eitarliiig iu the hedge below, 

Ponrs forth his nieli>dy of ?ong 
His careless iiappitiesd to show. 

Bo do ye to the mighty (iitd 

Yourhyiijus ot ihankfuitiess uprai'*e, 

Forthegieat night js |)a^*<ilig long 

And short the measuie of vonr davs ! 

V % 

Come, parrot, to ni} tem|*ting cage ; 

I've rice and sweetest iinlk for thee : 

Come, fitarliug, too. and pipe iliv song 
For choicest butter>cakes from me. 

Kaagta. 

In the original tlie above song is so condensed tliat I have 
been forced to paraphrase it freely, ainl as in so doing, one is very 
liable to misrepresent, I give the original also— 

Ambt d&l\vA to^d holt; •tnainA hoh bdrkifidti, 

Bhajo Kumji: din thore, rAttn hnriifAti. 

A,nier€foto^ bAhtjA pinjren, 7notiyAii rhog chvgAnif/dn. 
Tote jo* mai?i dndh-bhtU dinnun ; inainAjo* chiingdn 

These are capped by another catch from the Paujab. 

He who made the parrot green, 

And made the raven black, 

His many hues the peacock gave. 

The swan hia snow-white back ; 

That gave to each his separate song, 

Is the only God and true. 

If yon but work here honestly, 

Hia reward will be to you. 

Panjab. 

In the original the words of the song are unequivocal. 

Uh B70dmi ik aatt Aat, 

Ate turd aabh aanadr. 


Jo iu the Kaugra dialect of Punjabi equals Hindi h ; (otejo^ to the parrot. 
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He wlio made the parrot green, and so on, is the one true Lord, 
and the whole earth is false. Now tlie above is a tuk^ which in 
the }\)njah means a recognised religious catch, one that every 
hody kuows well, as a matter of course. The way in which tuks are 
sung is this. A small crowd of villagers are listening to a musician 
droning through one of his interminable songs. The singer has 
had enough of it for the time and is out of breath. Someone 
perceives this and calls out ^ Tnk hoi* ‘ Sing us a tuk* whereupon 
one of the company,—any one present can do it,—shouts a pro- 
huiged ‘ Hi* ! ! // and starts off with a * ivk* to give the singer time. 
The mere fact of the above being a Uik proves tlte universal recog¬ 
nition of the sentiment contained in it. 

To turn to the second prominent feature of the popular Indian 
religious attitude, fatalism. It intrudes it.self everywhere, and 
oftou in woids that are merely mutations of the same sentence, the 
same idea presented in different settings. The proverbs, the say¬ 
ings, the songs, are full of it. Falloirs pages teem with illustrations 
of ir, all turning on the central idea, “ anhoni hoti nahin, aur 
himf hovjin^htir,* ^ what is not to be is not, what is to be is being 
backed up by the oft-asserted and undeniable fact that, after ail, 
the mightiest of onr forefatliers * only Imd their day lived, fought, 
.strugiiled and planned, and after it all, wdien their lives are sum¬ 
med up, tinic is little more to be said than that they lived, and 
they died like the rest. 

Sometimes the idea of a single God is mixed up with that of an 
absolute Fate ; witness two inks— 

He who repeats tlie one True Name, 

Holds a fiuitful charm and great; 

Men make a tliousaiid plans and die, 

Hut fulfilment lies with Fate. Panfab. 

If thou evadest Fate's decree, 

]t will not pass away from thee. 

Tyrants there have been who fought it. 

Blit they only had their day : 

God kills the wicked hut to save them, 

And the saints He keeps alwaj, 

If thou evadest Fate's decree 

It will not pass awaj from thee. Pattjah. 

However, the prevailing note of the songs is a firm lielief in the 
vanity of all things earthly^ and in the absolute rigidity of fate. 
We find exhibited deep sense of man’s weakness, inspiring a 
contented pe8.simism, born of perennial disafipointment: childhood 
without impulse, youth without ambition, age without hope/’ 

Alas I there is no confidence in this life ;<-«« 

Ales ! there is no confidence in this life; 

It comes and it comes not; it comes and it cornea not. 

Alas this life ! Kangm, 
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Y<ui must go betice, 3*011 cannot Bta3' : 

This world is all untrue. 

' Wimt your JiucB nhow you will receive/ 

Is Fate's decree to you. 

Fuk: Ptwjab, 

Wliat in to be in even now : 

Wh it'rt not to be euuld never be : 

Still pnivnts jdsui the fund uenireM 
Their oliildieu's cliddreii will not see. 

TifJi' : Panjalh 

No nccoiint of wliat ^Ye may call the ‘ poraoual religion ' of the 
Hindus wt)uld be complete witluuit itfereucc to the curious wor- 
Kidp of the * Name of (Jod/ God (/idni), tii**y say, is great, but liie 
3i.4ine <if God (Ndm Jiuni or Jithtt kui Athit) is greaU-i. 

'J here is abundant evidence of tliis in tJie songs. We have alieady 
liad :— 

• JJopeitt :*I\\a3's ihe Name (jf G(jd, 

To whuiu thou hast'to go.' 

Tbe original of wliicli tuns as follows 

* Tffn h/tuj Ram dii 

J th*' tain Jtimi hat,* 

These words admit of no double translation and are jilain and dear. 
In a sotig given later, a hermit or saint ijogi) reads a lauiiily 
to a young girl wJ*o comes to see Jiiin, and in it ilio ‘ Name of 
(lo.l * ocem> ihiee runes as the ol*jeci of Worship. Thus she is 
hidden; /Shitvo nit Bha*jivt 7 ii kd Ndm, •Call always on the. 
*Name of God/ and again, * Japd Icttro Bhiujituhi kd 
‘ Keep on repeating the Name of God/ She herself says onee 
' Kciho^ to Kbit Bhitijwdii ka Xdta* * 8113% and I will lake the 
Name of God/ One of the tuke I have given above, is tiaus- 
Jiited thus :— 

• lie who repents the Oue True Karue 

Holds a fiuitful charm and Uteat.' 

The original words are :— 

* Salt Ndm ik ratmtar Aai, 

Jupc sot phal 

Here we have ^Ndm/ ‘tlio Name/ hy il^elf, with the epitliet 
eatt, true. It is the Name, the True Name, the Name of Guil, 
that is the charm that will reward him wiio repeats it. Lastly, 
a song, which belongs properly, however, to formal religion, 
treated of later on, shows clearly the relative position of i\ram and 
Bdm in tbe popular estimalioii. In some parts of India, Eangia 
for instance, the first of Ohait (March-April) in the place of the 
first of Baudkh (April-May) is New Year's Day, when it is the 
custom for d 6 ms (musicians) to go from hoii.^c to house singing 
songs in its honour. It is very unlucky for auy one to mention llie 
day until the Dorn has mentioned it. It is also a custom to dedU 
caU the/ir^f spring flower seen on a tree to A"dm and the B^coad 
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to T?&m, Both lliese customs are exhibifed in the Doin's New 
Year's son^:— 

Tlie first (»f flowers for thee, O Name ! 

'J he st'Coiid, H<im for thee. 

Tho tiirii (»f Cliait. brings luck to him 
That lieiUH it first from me. 

O Kii.'^hiia of tho tiiihaii gay 
With jewels fair to see, 

]>(i thou live on a tlioiisiind years 
VVitli thy posterity !* 

Kavgra. 

Tlie more important word.s in tlie original are— 

Pahn^ pkuiji tA.n Nden kd ! 

DAjd uam Nttr6iiKt**d, 

which, translated literal)}% mean 

The first flower thine, O Name ! 

Tho .socond name Nfiiayaii. 

Ob.'«oi'\o the canonization, *phulj}' of the first sprinty flower and 
till' personification of 'J'he Natno V I am not prepared to cx]>lain tlio 
origin of thi^ cult, wliicli, however, is nothing new. It- may have 
its origin in the fact that. Ham, with wliom Nam is now especially 
a-^-sociated, was an incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whose thousand 
names (Stihtisr(i~ndm(i) was an act of virtue from all time. That 
Vi.'ilmn himself was long ago connected with ‘The Name’ is shown 
l)y his Sanskrit epithets of Niinii and Ndma-ndniika. 

Hitherto wc have been dwelling on indications of the mental 
religion of the Nonlioiii Indians, but ritual or formal religion ne- 
cossaiily occupies such a large portion of the popular attention 
eveiTwIiere, that it has in all parts of tlic world—as it could not 
fail to do—given rise to some of the grandest eflorts of popular 
|)t*etry. Such a one is to be found in that very unlikely place, 
l)r, Fallon’s I)ictiotiaiw.-f- It is so fine, that I cannot lielp rescuing 
it from the corner of one of his pages and presenting it to the 
public ill a more readable form. Every one knowvS tiiat tlie pil- 
giiiu \voinen dip nine times in the Ganges, a.s a * good woik ’ to¬ 
wards salvation. When doing so, the Pfirbifi rustics sing the 
following:— 

Qanoa kb KAC JHAKoLB. 


Radhd t pifidri he ! 

Lend jhakole thande «lr he ! 

* Ad explaiiaiioD of the iiiixture mixed np with itam.t. An instance 
of the legetidH of Kama iiud Kriuhua of this mixed worship of Jtduia and 
will be found later on. Krishna has already occurred in these 

t Article S jhakold. songs, and an explanation of it will be 

t The woraliip* of Ba<lbA is con- under a late soug, where it 

DPcted properly with that of Krishna, agoiu occani. 
whose luisiFesa she was. Here she is 
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Rdm ! Jamnd tuf, Qanga ^ar«, 

Aur hick hake dargao, 

Rddhd piyM h$ / 

Pahld jholold mere Rdm Id, 

Jin ye4 sarieh: up6U 

Ilddhd piydrt he J 

Dajd jhakold mere bdp kd, 

Jin mdndhd ehhardyd. 

Rddhd piydrl he / 

Tijd jhakold mert md kd, 

Jin bojh-mari das mds. 

Rddhd piydrl he / 

Chaufhd jhakold mere bir kd, 

Ham upje ek oddr. 

Rddhd piydri he ! 

P&nchicdn jhakold mere hahan kd, 

Jin god khildL 

Rddhd piydrt he ! 

Chhaid jhakold mert sasn/r kd, 

Jin biydhe do dal jor. 

Rddhd piydn he / 

SAtiidn jhakold mere sds kd^ 

Jin sannp diyd ghar bar, 

Rddhd piydri he ! 

A thcan jhakold mere jeth kd, 

Jin hdnt Uyd ahar hdr. 

Ridhd piydri he ! 

i 

Rawdn jhakold mere purakh kd, 

Jin Ide the sir dhar i»or, 

Rddhd piydri he ! 

While being an earnest admirer of the immense research exhi¬ 
bited in the Dictionary, no one can inoie deeply deplore than the 
present writer the execrable and inaccurate doggrcl in wliich Dr, 
Fallon has chosen to translate his quotations and the frequently in- 
felicitonscboiceof his illustrations tbeiDselvos, but in this instance 
he W risen to the occasion and given a translation os admirable as 
the song itself— 

Thb Nimb Dips in the Oinoss, 


beloved, I pray, 
Blessed be uy dip this day. 


The JaniDft hither lies, O RAm, 
Beyond does Ganges flow. 
Between them ulida the waters calm 
To dip in them I go. 

R&dhA, beloved, I pray I 
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To P&ma first, onr women’s pride. 

Who made me aud cnu save, 

I plunge rny head beneath the tide 
A blessing while 1 crave. 

. ‘ U&dhii beloved, I pray 1 

My second dip's my father’s claim. 

Who gave me house and store ; 

The third is iujuy mothei’s-iiaiue. 

Who ton months travailed sore. 

beloved, 1 pray ! 

My next my darling brother hath. 

Whom will) me one womb bare ; 

Theii <lartitig elder sister that 

Nursed iin» witii fender care. 

Kiidliu. beloved, I pr.ay ! 

Bixthlv, niy husband’s siie, for thee, 

W 1 10 both clans gathered near, 

Our liioiHes jiiined by taking me, 

1 dip in water clear. 

lladhii b' loved, T pray I 

Next is iny husband's mother’s due, 

F‘»r me the house resigned ; 

The eighrli his eider brothers wlio 
iiult his to 11H ansigned. 

Jtatliid beloved, I pray { 

L.ast, though not least, for thee, my pride. 

To wlioin my joys I owe, 

1 plunge my head beneath the tide, 

My graieful hive U* show, 

Jiadhu beloved, T pray ! 

Uiifortuiiat<dy none of the songs I Imvo succeeded in collecting 
rise to any thing like so high a level as this, and, as thej^ relnte 
to onsfoins of a tliveiso character, they can only he pn-senled in a 
somewhat discnniiocled form. Here is a common-place little 
catch, .snng by pilgrims to the sacred streams :— 

To-day must I bathe in the Ganges ; 

To-day must T bathe in ilic Jamnd : 

" Bathe in the Gniiges ; 

Bathe in the Jamn& ; 

To-day must 1 bathe iti the Sarjn. Panjab. 

There is a song, or rather hymn, snn? 011 the occasion of a 
birth in a family, that is worthy of record and is fine in its way. 
It came to nle from Rangra, hut, excepting two dialectic words 
in it, the language is Qindi, and it is more than probably an im¬ 
portation from Oudh. Tlie custom is, whenever a birth occurs 
ill a hou^ for ddms and musicians, such as hijraSy * and other 

* Eiinnchsy who go about the Pan- births, &c. Their fe( is usually a 
jab aud North-West Proviijci® dress- ru|iee. They appear to be dying 
ed up as women, gexersTly not less out; at leasty all I Lave seen are 
than three together, with a drum, and old people, 
earn a liviughy attending weddings, 
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hnrpies, who scent a fee on these occasions, to collect there and 
siiiij congratulatory mmjis. It is wotulorfiil how these people 
Bcont oiit a Inrtli, so much so, that I have thoiiijht of emplov- 
iuo tliein as registration ng**nt8. A.bout the coiunionoBt ami host 
known sv-nig, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weihling*?, 
is that here given. It is spirited and nirionfi, aiul bears a rcsem- 
hl.iiiee ill more wn^'s tlian one to our own (.Uiristnias liymns. It 
describes the birth of ildma Ciiamlra, the groat hero ami incar¬ 
nation of god (Vishnu), god, in fact, of many parts of Iiidi.i, 
and <^oi\ p<tr eccceliettct* in the Sikh thecdogy.* His earthly father 
was the celebrated King Dasaratha, now known popularly ns 
Jn^irat R ii, and his motlier was KausalyA. Tho .song dcsciihos 
the bit;h as according to the iiMud modern customs. The child 
Ram Ciiandar i.s born ; .Ta^rat Rai, and Kansalyii are delighted ; 
the nurse takes and waslies him ; the barber comes (as is prejvri 
to plant fivsb grass for luck, while his wife summons tho 

neighbjurs. Tne child’s obi grand-aunt brings him his fii'.t 
clothes, as is also prop(*r and right, i‘incc it briims luck ; his aunt 
is (be first to hold him in her arms, and last, but not least, his 
fatlier distributes presents to tho poor, while the family pn<'Sfc 
Comes prowiing lound for his dm-s. The name of the aunt, 
however, is SiibhadiS. Now JSnLhailru was never the aunt 
Rama Chainlra, hut the sister of Krishna, th»* great god of so 
many of the Hindus, and also an incarnation of Vwiiuu. Here, then, 
we have another instanco of what is &o common and puzzling 
in modern Hindu folkbwe, the mixture of classical legends. I 
have pievbuisly given two songs, whicii also mix up theatories of 
Rilma and Kiidnic The c-nfusion may have ari.«en thus: both 
are *God’ and both tavoiilc subjects of song : and l>c.sides there 
were three Kims, .dl suppoSMcl to be incarnations of God, They 
lived evidently in different ages, and prolmhly in the following 
order. Parasn llama, axe Ram, root-and-branch R5m, tha 
champion of the priests (Bralnnans) against the warriors (Kshatri- 
yas) ; Rama Chandra, gentle Rtm: and Bala Kumii, strong 
RAm, brother and companion ot Krishna. Bala RS.ma and Ruma 
Chfiudiahave prob-ibly been mixed up in popular songs, and there 
is nothing unlikely "in this. It is a simple mesa compared 
with somo^the hanis have got into. The song runs thus :— 

O let UK Ring the father's joy in songs of triumph gay ; 

A son is boMi to J.tRHtt Ihii, a son i'h born to-day. 

iCight gladly now conns forth the nurse to hnthe hia father's pride, 

And smdiiig sleeps iCansHlyA now, K&m (''bandar by her side. 

^let ns Ring the father’s joy in songs of trinniph gay ; 

A son is born to Jnsrat Ujii, a son is born to-day. 

Right Udly doth the barber gay, plant fresh grass in the ground, 

And smiliug goes the barbel's wife to call the neighbours round. 

r ^ 
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O let us sing tlie f:itber'H jny iu pongs of triumph gay ; 

A Hou is bora lo Jasrat ib'ii. a sou is burn to-day. 

Kii'lit glatlly doih tlio gi.uid-aniit bring a coat aud be.id-dre.sameett 

Aud smiling doth SiibbAdi^i take and kiss lior nephew sweet. 

O let' us sing the father's joy in songs of triumph gay ; 

A t>oij is born to JaHrat Uai, a i** horu lo^dav. 

liiglil gladly dollt king .la'Oat K ti gives gifts to llieni that need, 

And siiiiluig now the roriiHS to lako ins ciistoin d meed* 

A son li iidi'ii to Jasrat Jhii, a eon is boi n t'^-iKiy ; 

O let us biiig the fathurV joy iu sun^s of liiunipLi gay. 

Kunfim. 

A short liMh* senu-roli^ioiis catch from illustiatos inci- 

deiitally the hill men's mdioiia t)i' conjujiil uljo^iieticc. A girl goes 
to a templo to ptay, but the g*>d .s-)\s he will not listen till bhe 
has learnt to obey liei husbainl, JShe goes away ami presently re¬ 
turns aud sings—* 

IJiok \ 1 have le,4rnt oho>lifii**n to niv lord, 

Forgive lucuow 1U3' aiub £ui ii<\ leward. 

Kanfjfra, 

One of tlie prettiest and most widely-s'-read customs iu North 

India is the swiiming in Siitvaii (July-Av.rtm), when the rains 

tile usualIv at their Imiolir., in honor i' h^rUiina and IhtiliA 
•/ 

It is done for luek apparently, mncli as our C'liristmas pies are 
eaten, and seems to have no ulterior oitjr*ct. Eveiy one wlio wishes 
to be lucky during tlie coming Arar must swing at least once 
diu'in*^ iSaauii}, Like most cu'^toms of this soit, it is confined 
almost entirely to Momen and children, whoso swings may he soon 
haioniiji from the hi audios of frees in every gaivlen and along tho 
Vdiitl niilns, Ity villajTfs, l)iiz.*ars, nnd (uvellinns Connected with tliia 
is tliR Doll Fiiir (Onrioii. I:d vicld) earric 1 on ilmin;; llm whole 
month of Sihvmt, ami witli tho oaino ohjoet of jtiocnrimr ooo.l luck 
ill lh(! fntnio. tJiistouix diOcr in vaiions purls as to llie inaiincr of 
coiidnctin'; the fair,hut in KaiiRra every man, woman ami chilil goes 
at least once to the river side during the month weariiij; a doll at 
llip hvi-ast. Tho visit to the liver side must be on a Sunday, 
Tuesday, or Thursday, and must have heen previously fixed on by 
a kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at the river the doll 
IS thrown in, and the superstition Is, that, as tlie d-dl is cooled 
by the water, so tho mind will he eoolcd (eased) hy the action 
during the coming year. Tiiero is a song sung on these occas'ona 
by tho children," having allusion to the advent of the wagtails 
as a sign of tho time for the Doll Fair having arrived, it is also 
sung in the Sdioan swings;— 

Fly, fly the w.agtflils ao : 

AUiliter, ’tis the rainy muath ; 

Moliici', ’ii» the niiuy mouth, 

Yi- mollier O. 
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Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 

Mother, we must go and swing ; 

Mother, we must go and swing, 

Yes, my darling, mother O. 

Kangra. 

Of course, so prominent a custom could not escape Dr. Fallon, 
and he has two alluKiona to it: one of them* he tiunslatus 
sue in a way that makes one sliudder. 

** August is come aud tlj is come, 

The ewiug just put up iu»w, Ma ! 

Gaj colds of colors live now dye 
And twist for us dear Ma !'' 

The other song he notices is icaliy pretty h*r a rustic one, and 
to It he appends, as usual, one of his halting leinh-rings. I givo 
it in the vernacular, and have been temjited to translate it in my 
own May into verse. For who is not toin|ile<l to inijirove on Dr. 
Fallon who reads him ? Tiiose who wi>h to read the original 
rendeiing will find it in the Dictionary \mdvr jhulna 

Piyti hote, l<in wohi llttvn garuli; 

Sa/t/e}7i hot** tou ilor'i }fttou/tUt ; 

t<httvL roug o/# mvjht chuitthi kann rangd thf 

Jioho * jUiihi jhfilnn UHtia ajs rung ^ 

A'o/f(/ / ptJig thi ‘lULiui kif> soinj'( 

bii'kix Jaiui xuuang^ •imtt ittga ko kaun hula de f 

O had my love been lioie, a swiitg-fr.'ime h.id been mine ; 

Were but my husband near, saving lope.-t he would etiiwine ; 

But who is with me now, a bright gay ilrcps tn dye P 
With whiJin, fi.ot prenned to fo«it. ooulil 1 in <Mim*ert swing? 

O say, how coulu I now enjny the pleartiiiing / 

They kill my joys to-duy who bring not ui,> love uigh. 

One little song illustrates the frequent Indian spectacle of a wife 
going to the village temple to pray for a son, hut the most impor¬ 
tant pomt to be noticed in it is the way in w'hicli the * Dod* is 
spoken of. Here he is evidently tlie idol, tiie concrete p^uxuuil 
God,—the taint us he would be termed m the Greek and Human 
Catholic churches—a being very different from the shadowy 
Almighty Ruler of the songs first quoted, 

Mahidev is angry, clear, 

And wancH a iiillc kid : 

When you've soothed hiu anger down, 

He’ll d(> as you may bid. 

If you want a little son, 

Soothe him now, my beauteous one ! 

Chamha, 

The capacity of the superstitious mind to take worldly advan- 
ta^o of its own superstitions, while believing in them', has becu 
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before alluded to. It is not coufined to ludia, and it would be 
bard to say that the Italian brigand, who is notoriously siiper- 
siitious, does not believe iu priestly ui>&olutiuij, because he would 
bo quite alive to the udvautages of getting it cheap. This slate 
of thiugs, of course, leads to all kinds of satire^ and the ironical 
ballad, which tells of a highway inunlerer—brigand they suy in 
Europe, dacoit and thug we call him here—in Italy settling 
the piice of absolution with a priest us a matter of business. 

Let'H eee ! five ciiinea at half-a-crowu 
Exactly twelve and six. 

bas probably more truth in it than one would suppose at the 
first blu^h, tluuigli it would be no proof against the firm 
belief of both parties in tho .effic.icy of the absolution granted. 
I'his peculiar condition of the mind is thoroughly understood by 
the eoTiiinoii folk in India, though its iccoguitiou bas not ap- 
j>aicntly affected the belief in the feupersliiions involved, except 
among the educated and inoie thoughtful of the men (for the 
entiio mass of the women of whatever class may be fairly classed 
j*'- among tin; igiioiant.) An aveiage native will still allow his 
vife to vi>it the neighbouring shiine, ostensibly for worsliip, 
though all Ids songs and savings abundantly teach him that there 
is no more iiuiifuL source of intrigue and domestic mischief. As 
to the women, poor tidngs, many of them arc only too glad of the 
oming, and wliile, no doubt, they religiously perfoim their worship, 
or vow, or whatever it is, they amuse themselves cu rouie^ and, 
if thcic is an intiigue, then is the opportunity. 


lipileckod she eoes to worsliip \ 

Jadeukt il ^lle goen to vvorhliip Mahadev : 
llci caki'K iif uil 8ho offerii AniLu-icx ; 

11 tM’ c.ikos ( f Oil bbe i'tleis ^lahuiiov : 

Her butter-cakes nhe oilers to her love. 

Kangra* 


This was given me as from Ivangra. but it is in pure Hindi, and 
inuht be an importation, J iiave rea.«on to beiieve it to be 
geuerall}' kiiovvii. The point is that tljo girl has two kinds of 
cakes for the god: * iel ki kachivitii\ oil cakes, nasty and 
tioularly indigestible things, and ffhi kl /i:nc7to?tJ t,’irntter 
])leasant and wholesome food. However, in the end the 
gels the oil and her lover the butlor-cakes, and it is to see 
in»t the god, that she goes ^ chama chama,' ^ tinkle tinkle,’as 
tlie song says : * chivmct* is the noise caused by the anklet bells 
iu a native girl's holiday dress. 

Another song illustrates the same idea, though describing a 
Bopai ate custom. Known all over the ranjub, among the lower 
classes especially, thcro is a very celebrated saint culled Gngga 
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This Gu"gS was a KSjpiit hero who stemmed the invasions of 
iUh iiiftcl of Giinzni and died^ like a true Uujpilt, in defence of his 
cnmifry, but by the strange irony of fate lie is now a Saint, 
woisliipped by all the lower castes, and is as much Musnlman ua 
Hindu About Kangra there are many small shrines in Ids honor, 
and the custom is, on the fiiiniineiit of any vow made to him, 
for the maker thereof to collect many people as hu or she can 
afford, for a small pilgrimage to the sliiine, where the parly is en¬ 
tertained for some ilays. Such women as arc in searcli of a 
lioliday fiequeutly make use of this cnstoni to get one; witness 
the following-— 

Come, let us make n little ]>il^rimaf!e to riiiiruii : 

Ckauo, let ua lu.tke n little to (jriii:<>{i. 

Sitting hy the roadsiik* aiitl meeting h.dl the notioUi 
Let ua aooth our heaits wnh a little coiiv<'r-atioij. 

Come, let ua make a little pilgriuiiige to GugTL'ii. 

Somewhat to the same purport is an amusing, thongli in iheorigin- 
al somewiiat coarsely worked out song from tho Panjab, but again 
in Hindi, pure and simple. A giil goes to a lu'nnit 
evidently for amusement only, but in the end she has to sit down 
and listen to a regular sermon from the old man, Tlie ^ theology' 
of the sermon, it will be perceived, supports the idea of the Hindu 
mental conception of a single God, this time in the original called 
Bhagtudyi^ the Blessed. 

Maiden ,—Body and soul intent on things nhuve, 

Pray bow can such iis y<»u kmtw ought of lovo f 
Jlerinit. —Outskit.tiith heautv ! Such as von. mv tlear, 

Disgrace the hermit yon may chuuce to near. 

J/utdra.—Tu pay a visit to your Holiuehs 

Is all I Wanted, iiriiher more u(>r le>s, 

JIej’mit,-^ln }>caiitc<ui!a garb you come with accents sweet: 

Are these then oflfhiinrrs for a hermit meet 1 
Jl/aufen.—Why not believe ? 1 came for notlinig more 
I'han to learn eoiuething of your ^:lcred lore. 

Bermit —Then, sit you lieie and lake a little rest, 

And call ahvays ujiOii the Name tha;'s bici-t 
Jfnu/en.—Bah \ He’s lil.e all men in this woil<l so blind ; 

Just when on** wants, tliev never will be kind. 

Each of us wantn what in his way may fall, 

.And no one seeks tlie cuinuion I'tiod of all. 

Bate patience, and be ail yuui life the same, 

Calling always on the Blessed Name: 

For in the end to Flim vou surely Sff», 

And none will save you iti this wond of woe. 

Forget liiiu not and keep linn in your mind ; 

Foi this was icason given to our kitni. 

All here are btrangerB, no one is a friend ; 

This world'a a dream that soon is at an end. 

Let duty be comrade at the dav 

When tile end comes and Death crIIb you away. 

Puniab, 
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I give the words of ilio homily in tlic vernacular, so that tba 
reader may ju Igc for himself of tiic value of the trauslatiou. 

Jogi,—Jo tJMe ntih hain matlah kt : 

hot oahhi kiinl are suh ke. 

Jfhlraj I’ttr., inni karo geh kdm^ 

*faph k’jro ka Ndm» 

Or tk v.'ike nikoi ht jhaa 

A'3?^* nahtn i& Jfiif men hachand, 

Mitt hhulo^ tiun kiirJo sndk^ 
hi U kanni indt hut biiJk, 

Sab hiifihie^ kut nahhi aptid 
Vth jtuj 9i\rd rain kd aapud, 

Jo k^tmt karJo.^ /tai annuity 
Da: jab d-pukregd Prangi. 

Daf Fraiigt wWwh liit'mlly means * the Knglisli messenger* 
URr tl for the ' M. sseuger of Death ' is a imtahle expression and is 
an iiidiiect Ctnuplitnent to the overwhelming power of the Eno-- 
lihh in India. It is not an isolated instance of the use of the wofd 
* FntVfft’ or ' Avf/rezt ' to moan the all-puwcrful, e. </„ Auyrez 
Buh&ilur ki dohdlj ‘ I claim the protection of tlio all-powerful;' 
‘I thiow myself on the niorcy of the English' is a conimor* 
plir:i-e. And again ^ bthl Pravfjt,' ‘English imprisoumeDt/ 13 
used for impriKoiuin nt from which there is no escape, imprisonment 
that must be unite tlirouuh. 

The next sulijcct that claims our attention is love, the unfailin^r 
pouice of song all ilie woild over. The prevailing features of the 
^educated' Irulian love song arc far-fetched conceits, vapid ex- 
aggotations and conventional similes, accompanied often Avith a pru¬ 
rient indecency tliat our most flt-shly poet would shrink from at¬ 
tempting. I tidiik there can hardly he a douht as to the extreme¬ 
ly low ebh of the prevalent exotic poetry of the literati of Northern 
India, It has scaictdy a redeeming point, and, except indee<l in 
so far as it rliymes aptly, runs smoothl}', and is frequently 
ingenious and clever, it can hardly ho called poetry at all. It is 
shocking to think tliat such empty nonsense can be read and 
enjoyed l)y the educated of a nation. Happily, lunvever, it has 
not penetrated to the unlettered and ignorant, who in India, as 
elsewhere, prefer a vigorous idiomatic rhyme, however unpolished, 
which they can nmlcratand and which appeals to their hearts, 
touches on their every day life and feelings and makes some- 
tinu'R honest fiui and sometimes poetry out of the commonest 
objects around them. Tlie lettered, avIio despise Nazir, because he 
wrote about mosquitoes, have fortunately no influence on the 
rustic poets of their country, who give us more genuine poetry in 
one of their straightforward manly catches than can be found 
in a page of one of the emasculated jingles, playing upon mere 
words, which their polite writers call poetiy and which the educated 
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profeflR to admire. I have not yet come acrof^R one ^ moon-faci?’ 
or one ^ rose-body * in all the real village songs I have seen ; nor, 
thank heaven, have I seen one instance of tlie ^ saiTron-lines/ or 
the * inccnse-laden air/ or the ‘ bed of rose leaves/ or the ‘ iionicd 
conversation/ which seem to be considered necessary in polite 
‘ description/ In rustic verse the maidens are not * rose-bodied/ 
but pretty, the children are not * pearls ' or " tulips ' or ‘ suns' 
or ‘moons/ hut boys and girls, the people do not feast on 
the whole range ‘of the 30 dishes,’ but eat cakes and bread and 
drink water or wine, and the lovers talk uncompromising love not 
inane similes. However, it is not to ho iufeirod that the villaL^c 
Ifive-sonpR are fi ee fioin all faults of exaggeration: llicy would 
not he native if they were, and we still find people fainting with 
love at fiist sight, and so on, though they do it in plain language. 
Wany of the songs, too, are silly and insipi4l. 

Two of the features of Indian exotic and home por try mak*' it 

diftirult in these days to piesont it in an Kiigli^^h dress. The 

hiht of these is the ])liuiiness of the vernacular still in use among 

the natives. A spado is called a spade with a directness wliich 

shocks ns Kui'opeans now', and allusions aie ina<]<* to things and 

facts as a inntter of course, which we never speak of in>w-a-days, 

though our fatliers did so not very long since without a blush. 

In ine time of I’haucer it would have h(*eu easv to translate du(!Cl- 

« 

ly and a-’curatciy any thing w’e tiow fiini current in India. The 
task would n<it have l»cen ditficult in Sliakcspenn/s »lay, nor later, 
in the days of Sw’ift ; even Fielding's leaders would not have 
been bhocked at Indian S4>iigR we should not care to read now, 
and if we did, wa should he liable to misinterpret them. Dr. Fallon, 
in his anxiety^ to present the native mode of thought and the 
expression (»f it, exactly^ as it is, has boldly rendered over and over 
again this plain language word for word, hut I doubt if in tho 
majority^ of cases be has succeeded in anything beyond tlisgusting 
liis readers. The natural, and in many instances—as shown hv 
the public criticism on his work—the lasting irnpression conveyed 
may be expressed in homely phrase, ‘What dirty beasts these 
natives arc!’ A tran.slator of native folklore who would avoid 
wounding snsceptibilitie.s which, however unrensonahits arc real 
enough, cannot but omit much that would instruct, and cannot 
hut run the risk of a mere partial representation of the real state 
of the case by softening <iown what he cannot avoid. Tiiough 
expressions which are ofTensive to us will not be found in 
these songs, I do not wish it to be inferred even that they are not 
of frequent occurrence, much less that they do not exist in the 
originals. 

The second feature that renders translation difficult is the 
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complete difference in the relation of the sexes to each other as re¬ 
gards love and niairiagc iu India from those in England. In India 
the tnarriage is invariably one of convenience, and natural love and 
regttid has nothing to say to it. There is no sucli thing us love 
before marriage, that is, as regards the 6hd(Ji or l^dk, the original 
and real marriage: the xnurriagos subsecpient yo the original, 
such as the chddar ddlnd or Icaretod, nm on an entirely differ¬ 
ent footing, and are ciir-sed -with the hoeiul ban. Tl*is state of 
things lias bad an iuiinediate effect on the folk songs, and as a 
inatier of fact neaily all of them refer to a love that is iilegi- 
liinato; as indeed, spontaneous love between the sexes iu India 
must be. 

Some of i he songs, liowever, are pure and pretty enough to l#o 
admitted into any collection. For instance, this iium Kungra ;— 

Lut wJiile the sou is hiiruing so, 

O ! JViiicti jMaiiJoiu niiue, 

O how can we our jomiiey 

Though all luy love m thiueY 

Be thou the horse auu I tiie cart, 

() ! I’tiuco M.'unolii mine. 

Going togetiier when we part; 

For all iJiy love is thine. 

Thy fond girrs 'neaiit.y to procinint, 

O ! Tnuce Maiuolu luiue, 

Be thou the glass and I the frame ; 

For all my love is thine. 

So t»Kifiiiiing by the garden walk, 

(> ! Piiiire Maiiiidii mine, 

Be thou theflower. 1 the stalk ; 

For all my love istliinc. 

Mixed in the drupgist's shop so nice, 

O ! Prince AJatuolu mine. 

Be ih<m the essence, I ihc h]>ice ; 

For all my love iu thine. 

iTcin^ra. 

Tue above may be called an adaptation rather than a translation 
as the similes hardly admitted of exact rendering. I have endea¬ 
voured, liowever, to retain the precise spiiit of it. In the original 
\^bich I give here for those to compare witli the metrical rendering 
wlio may care to do so, the antitheses are finely preserved by tlie 
near connexion between the things the girl compares herself to 
and those to which she compares her lover; while all the words 
for him are, by the arbitrary gender of the vernacular, masculine 
and for her are feminine. 

Dhap pat tar iikhnU 
lide Mamoliard bo^ 

Kihdn kari handant bdt f 
Manl 7?ut/i (on Uyd fw. 
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■ Some Hindu Songs and Catches 


Turn ghord^ ham pdUd^ 

Jid$ Mamoluvd 60 , 

Chall rahngt xktiyo $dth : 

Mtrd man fan liyd io. 

Turn tUd^ ham drst, 

Ude Jiamolutcd ho^ 

Bant rahndi goriyd den hdth : 

Herd man tan liyd bo. 

Turn champd, haxn mditi^ 

Hde Mamoluwd bo^ 

Khare rahngs iktiyo bdgh ( fedih): 

Herd man fa^i hyd bo. 

Turn Idng^ ham ilctyachi, 

Rde Mamoluwd oa, 

Bikye Tautdriye den hdt : 

Merd inan tan liyd bo. 

Eangra. 

Bright and pretty as is this song, another from the KangrA 
Hills shows as pure and pleasing a picture of a Uiudu 
who there appears as loving aud dutiful as one could wish her 
to be— 


0 Rweetly called the cuckoo up in the man^o tree ; 

Sweet cuckoo of the gardens^ hark» O cuck«io^ uuto me. 

Many a year Tve waited for huehaud comiug to day ; 

Where are aweeteet herbi for him ? O kindly cuckoo, eay. 

Father 1*11 aak, and mother I’ll ask, and then 1*11 go 
To where lu greenest gardeim the sweetest herbs do grow. 

Father and mother-iu-law I'll aak, aud then I’ll RO 
To where the aweetest herbs in the greenent gardens grow-, 

‘Too young, my dear, to gather/ the gardener will pretend, 

But from the old grumbler 1 will coax them in the end. 

And cakes aud herbs 1*11 gather upon a platter neat, 
iSpreadiug them so daiutily for my brave lore to eat. 

And then 1*11 ra.-ike a soft bed and sootlte him into sleep; 

Theu to-morrow’s water bring, my house wife's name to keep. 

Kangra, 

Another again touchingly describes the simple devoiiou of a good 
woman who has taken the husband in real earnest' for better for 
woise, for richer for poorer/ 

Alt the world is sick to day : 

My lore would healing gire ; 

But, doctor sage, he knows not how 
To make the sick men lire. 

Oh ! lam wounded sore ! 

*TtB in my heart, my friend, 

That I am wounded sore. 

When men do die shall doctors lire ? 

If my^ lore hence depart^ 

1 , too, will go : I*d rather die 
Thau tear from him my heart 
Oh ! 1 am wounded sore ! &c. 
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If bread be dear, we shall not starva 
However poor wo be : 

From othera* leavings I will make 
Cakes fit for him and roe. 

Oil I I am wounded sore I &c. 

Though poor we be and clothes be dear. 

We shall not naked go ; 

We'll clolhe ourselves in coarsest rags 
And we’ll be happy so. 

Ob ! I am wounded sore ! Jtc. 

If men abuse and say hard things 
With faces stern and grim, 
ni silent ait, nor answer give : 

I'll bear it all for him. 

Ob 1 lam wounded sore ! &o, 

Kangra, 

An in the course of these songs I shall not unfreqneatly have to 
give some with a chorus, I add here the first verse of this one to 
show how in the original the chorus or refrain is brought in. 

Piyd vierd baid, sdrlt jag rotji ; 
fla June sahaL L'ihdn jige rogi f 
Lag rahi chot ; 

Sajan^ mere man men 
Lag rahi chot 

Here are two more catches from Kangra as innocent and simple 
as one could wish. 

As 1 was going for water on a day 

There came my love and met by the spring ; 

And all lay care and trouble fled away 

And like a flower my heart was blossoming. 

Kangra. 

Ob, the house I have built is large, my dear. 

And I have put doors all round, my dear, 

But- whether I come, or whether T go 
Ko love for my heart is found, my dear. 

Kangra, 

The next little song is more quaint than pretty. A girl at a 
fail wants a gulden-fringed fan and promises anything to ber 
lover to get it 

Oh, give me the golden-frioged fan ! 

Oh, give me the golden fringed fan ! 

And, indeed. I’ll love no other man. 

1 promise : so give roe the fan. 

Oh, give me the gold-tasselled fan I 
Ob, give me the gold-tasselled fan I 
And I will speak to no other man. 

1 promise ; so give me the fan* 
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Here is a case of love nfc first 8igiit~ 

Ho snre roe but oue wicked look, 

And with it all niy heart he took. 

Ka%\gr<%, 

One song is more vigorous than poetical in ilescribiiig the unaU 
terable resolves of a girl qtiairelling with her lover. 

You heartless wretch, I*JI speak to you uo more : 

I’ll btah niyself and die. 

You heartless wrutcb, Til speak to yon no more : 
i'll stub roy?eif aud die. 

Knngrtu 

Rome of the love dittieh seem to have no particular point in 
them beyond being something to sing— 

What sliall I do ? or wbitber shall I go ? 

My love is nowhere to be found. 

Searching in eveiy place I caiinct find 

Him, who luy JicarL iu chums hath bound. 

Kangra 

Oh, when 1 saw your sweet, sweet face 
It made too mad 1 Vv>w, 

For when 1 b<‘ard your silvery laugh 
Jdy tearH began to flow. 

Kangra. 

The illegitimacy of so much of the love in India has been above 
remaiked. Songs in allusion to it are bv no means wantini:. 
aud are usually untranslateable. One 1 have is simple aill^>^l 
to inanity. 

Ob, with iiewiichinent my heart he won f 
Oil, wiih bewitchment iny lieart he won ! 

Ah. with bewitchment luy heart he won ! 

And all my friends uiid family are gone ! 

Oil wdth bewit-bnieut my heart he won ! 

Oil with bewitohmeut my heart he won ! 

Kangra, 

Another reminds one of the vigour shown in the grand old 
English song, 'Once J loved a maiden fair/ in which, when the 
maiden will iiave nothing to say to the bard and deceives bini, ho 
turns round on her with, ‘ Once I held thee dear us pearl, Noav I do 
abhor thee/ 

O 1 how could you your fond love give 
To such a one as he ? 

A free-love known to all the world 
And friend to nobody. 

Kangra^ 

And bero is another much in the same strain—*- 

I made a roiatake when 1 gave you ray love, 

And for iny reward 1 have riiin'M stuart. 

1 made a mistake when I gave you luy love. 

For 1 was too true aud gave yoti my heart, 

And you in the end played a stranger's part. 
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1 made a mintake when T ^ave you iny love ; 

I made you a bed uiLli hoft flowera htifwii, 

And you look riiy lovu but too |ilaiiily ubowu. 

1 made a mistake when I gave you iiiy love. 

Kangra, 

Tlie song I have kept to the last touches on the same subject, 
aud its cool effioiitry is instructive and ariuisitig. A country girl 
lias been married oiHiy her parents, but her old lover tells her 
that that need make no ditfereuce, uiul reminds lier that by custom 
she must return for a while to her parents at six months, and again 
at a year after her inairinge— 

■\Vbat in tins that I hear ? 

They have niariied von, dear : 

And what if they have, Kivc ? 

Come 10 me, Rohy-cheeks ! 

Come aud meet me and go, 

For my love you nniab know -• 

When yon come Ijoine again, 

Come to me, Kosy-cheeks! Kangra, 


R. C. Temple. 
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V ARIOUS unfiivourable opinions are expressed in India con¬ 
cerning the thirty-iive missions uud nearly seven hiuidied 
mishionaries at work among the two hundred and fifty million non- 
Cliristians tliroughout the Empire, from the niKinalifiod belief, 
Coming down from the old, Conservative, East India Company, 
that they sliould be officially supproase<l, as etrdangoring her Ma¬ 
jesty’s (ioveninicnt in tho East, and tlie statement of such paptMs 
us the llnidvo Patriot, the organ of ‘‘educated” Bengal, that 
“ Cliiiritian missionary labours in India have practically come to 
a deud-lock, and our ouuntiymen are iioi therefore particuhu !y 
anxious about them,'’ to the general commiscraiiou and sceptical 
contempt and ridicule of cettaiii leading newspapers under the 
editorship of English ** Christians/' re-echoed by the average 
Anglo-Indian and English-speaking B;ibu up and down the land, 
wlii)se chief moral nounshmonl is Jhickle's ‘‘ History uf Civiliza¬ 
tion and the works v>f Tlicodoio Parker. It is the puijHKseuf 
this ];a]>er, lhereft»re, in order to I'nrni.sh a plain, hrief stateinruit 
ot facts, and correct such erroneous ojnnions ; to notice, first, the 
(liieoc progre^^i of the Indian Native Church; (1), in numerical 
fetn-ngiii. and (2j in morals ; Recondly, the educational progress of 
iiii'^sions in India, school statistics and influence, and the indi¬ 
rect influence of the missions of the land; and lastly, the 
assniance of their ultimate and complete success not only in tliis 
Iiidiaij Empire, but. in the whole woild. 

Direct in'ogref^s of the Native Church. —In numerical strength. 
First, as regards periodical statistics:—The statistics of the Na¬ 
tive Church have been taken from time to time, ^bowing marked 
flucccss in the efforts of missions to Christiuni/c the laud. In IhGl 


iheie were in the Protestant Native Church, in the whole of India, 
97 native ordained agents, 2+/>76 communicants, and 138,731 
native Cliristians. In 1871 theso had increasc<l to 220 ; 52,810, 
and 224,258, respectively. In 1875 they had still further increased 
to 311 ; 08,689, and 260,391. Tire general statistics so far as taken 
in 1878, revealed 300,01)0 native Christians, and Bodley’s Indian 
Missionary Directory for 1881 tells us, that there arc to-day, 
llrroughout India, fully that number of natives who arc adherents 
of tire Protestant faith. The Roman Catholics claim ab(»ve 


1,000,000 souls as hclongiog to their communion, and the Syrian 
Church nurabeis some 600,000 ; so that, without exaggeration, 
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tlic Piatemciit Oiin l»o inftdo, Oiat to-day tlnue are 2,000 000 jjative 
fiirifitiatift in luilia. Next, as reoauU loc.-d stati.stics :—The in- 
on ase of the Piotestaut Cliurchin paiticnlar localities is interest- 
iny, as sliowini( the Miccess of missions in India. 'I'hc suucess of 
nns.sions amon<r the ai'oiiijinal tiil)es of South India dnrin*^ the 
])ast tlirop years has been tnily romarkahle. In the Nellore 
di^triot tlie Aniorican Baptist Mission has the great rospoiisil>ility 
oi hiiilding up into a new Church (>0,000 converts, wlio have al¬ 
most all conic over in the last three ycais. In Tiiuiovelly, ia 
^^7S. natives joined the misKiiui of the Society for the 

Thopni^ation of tiic Gos[>el; and during the same time 11,000 were 
baptized by the Ctinrch Minsion Society. In the Cbigolo mission 
fii’id 1,000 candidates cam** forward in a single ihi}% and in throe 
months 1 000 liad joiin'd the inisston ainl were baptised In tlie 
naiiH* of tin; lIol\ Tiinity. In Tinneveliy an*l the Telugu coiiu- 
tn 00,000 souls liecaine Chii^liaiis m 187.S. In the Noith- 

W'st I'h>vinccs, duiing llie dread** between iHbl and 1872, the 
C hu^tian Ooiniinniiiy in^arlv doubird, in Oudli tin; increase was 

ft • 

17."i p**r (‘('lit. ; in ilie Punjaii, (JI per cent.; in Central India, 
4t'0 pri* Cent, d'lie CMiuslian^ of the Methodist KJ)l.^0opal (Miundh 
Mission, duiing that decade, gained 500 per cent, in Soiitli India, 
where luis.'^mns have had the gnaUst success, the increa.*>>e had 
been coioparatively rapid, l)iMnig the time lietween tlte 
Oolacamunvi Missionary Conhuonce lield in 1807, and the Canga- 
;cte Conteronco in 1879, or lu about two decades, the church 
b.id increascMl thieefoUi, namely : incioase of native ordained 
agents, bSI) ; communicants. (-1,000 ; baiitisiu*'. Od.Otio ; and of 
Kni'.'iptizod adh**ients abiiut 9r).(H)0 ; showing a total of 2U0,0U0 
banfized Christians and 127.oOO unOapiized adlierents, ihe 
Avholi* auniimiing to about one per ceui. of tlu; population. The 
increaso liad also lKa*n stcadv. In 1857 there wtue f)r»,0()0 na- 
Ww (.dll isiians ; in lS(>ly 125.0(H); in 1S7I, 192 000; in 1878, 
;i27,50() ; and in 1880, ;>:kMM)0, wbi<‘h shows an inciease, in four 
rtais, l''57-0l, of dO 000 ; in l*ui \eai.s, I8(il-7l of 70,0(H) ; 
and in ten years, 1871-81. loS.OOO. Fuilhe:. tlie mcreasH 
Imn hoeu gtuieral, Apy shown in the table l>ei>>w. L’lving ttie 
increase in four principal countries dining the twenty-one ytar», 
between the two South India Missionaiy i\udenMicos : 



Country. 

18f)7 

1878 

Increase. 

Tamil 


... 7r>,ooo 

172,0(0 

!)7.0'>0 


• •• 

;^.8oo 

83,000 

79.200 

M.'ilayalan 

» • • 

... 0,fiU0 

34.000 

24,000 

(.'liiiaresc 

• • • 

... 3,200 

5.500 

2,300 


Finally, to consider the rate of increase. There are two wavs in 
which this rate can he viewed : first, compared with the Chiistiuu 
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C‘'inii))iiniiy it>elf. ;nul poooiully (Mjinpannl wiili lijo \vliol(» pojuil.itii)n. 
(ornfiami \\i(li iIk* Ciiris(i:iii c'oiinimiuty, v\f liini, iL;it fioiu {ii'iO 
10 1801 tho n*te of incicaso id tho L'lmu:Ii ui Imlia 

o;> ])<'!' ami fn»in I8()l to 1871 the late ‘‘as 01 jiei cent., 
Dliile iluriito tlu* last deeatle, I'l-'in l87i to l88l tie' \ I'c iias 
(iO p'O* eoDl., riiai iluot* ro i>i» t‘\\M v i‘i ihat iIhn lato 

will incr**ast'Jtiore raj)iil]\ in ilu* i’ntnre. ('•-nipuMiL’ tli* la'*. vidi 
file uIn>lo pi^pidatioii, wo aa ram tlial in Stunli In>L..t ilio D.itive 
L'lni^tians (0 tin* rnOo^raiit (’ii'nrli nino'un \n m uh nnopLi 
eont. of tiiO u Imlo ainl, djo en'Mi’ (-linsii-ni 

roniTDiiDity of ail In-iiM,—10 *»t( ioon m i \(l li*..iiO', ami .'Syii- 

as (»in bo i v ,—\ 1 ’ V .on -OM.t \ * Di-.o ] % * • d r ■.'•*«} o' i In- om jc 

y • » 

jMjMii.iriiai “I TIk* < Jt iiia\ iiicroa^o : 1 m f ae'. *! tin’ abovo 

s.alis'iiC'- i-> '•tale, tiMt in-.iiU ai. t in* -S » I OOtl nai ie *'i.r-.n-iii' Jn*- 
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M'fiKje tjf ! ri iinoi\, U tfioM* ^/,/v r///7.\:uiv» (On kii.iIi'' in Imiia 

tir 'V ai\ unc.^ one }j:i> wmK mu*- ‘ mu*!. in-t un 

« I' 4 

ll I (jUflil 1\' ]tnint to sOIlU; of lilo Waifs .iD^i sUa\s, iln* In* Ml tlo-v\'- I'l 

ol tii^'.Native Clit i''am e^'Diinniiiiv ! ami, takin/ rlio.i cw ibau 

» ^ 

these lio)n-lf>^, iv-do-'*, (’iiri-ilo'-s wainl'iois tijoy ilu. /, o-|-..|nv 

upon ti.o w jjoi-* Nad \ o t iitiri-ii—a-^ a Ilio Clihii-n in ('iiiKliai: iainis 

bail not lie eoiMilt'ij/Oits oi liiese !•> *8 waJ. an«i v w !■<; 

iaaie^L atni r.ur l‘» tin* i-ii um'*•! (4 tlm ('liuu l/ I'lo .t wlia 

Is seen of its WMithie^s nniub.'i'.’ \\ haf aie lln- i’a/'ts in tIm; 
eri'^*' ? In slniwini: tin* um* .'■t.iU' o-l th" X.itriot tm ii.uj <'itiu'i’li 

in India, ] pr*"iuc>j si^tt iiImdTs oi s.-nit'"f tin* i*ldo.i, and 

lli*^'^t■ e\n*.'M'*i e d nii.s^ii*n:Ui*‘s, wl.o duiini^ a Jisiuenenol maiiv 
Aeaisin lilt* land, 111 tin-nudst nt tin Naiivo thavi* Ijad aniiu- 
iiant (>[>|)oi I nnii V to know whi-njMf liiey .sjjMuk 'I'lit; la^tL .Mis- 

Moiiary L'onteience sat in ilie miy of J»iin;^aloiV' in 187!*. Id tint 
liody a coinrnittHe was appoiiueii upon liie Native (dmrrli. That 
caiMinitlec? of olil and tiled iiUs.-joDaiies lepoiled a-' tlieir canihd 
O|)iiiioin that *‘llio NaM\o ('hurch hai] nia ie j)r*n>resv, in uiIk i ks- 
ji' Cts” besides Diuabeis. Tin (Jhiisiian faiiii is ]Do\iDtr itscll still 
to be the powei of (j<nl unto S.ilviilioD. 'Jdit»so who ree<dve it are 
diawiD',: iiotu ir new health anti life, and ato DianifestiDi^ sonte, aC 
leust^ of the fnuU uf the Spirit iii thoir niurul cendiiet and social 
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Tilt' lliiv. -I. nfLor suvcntccn years experi- 

v'licf aiiiDiiff tlic people, tostifi»*s: *' Ar-* regains the moral staucJaid 
of till- wlioU' (Mirisiian nmninmily, coninniijiciiuts ami iion-commu- 
uicani?'-, iny ( xporicijcv leads me, without hesitation, to affirnj, tliat 
ihe Clirij.tiariH (»J' liciigal arc, upon the whole, as inorai, us 

rt^-^nlav in Ui''ir condnet, aa is tlio gri'at mass of nominal Chris- 
ttiuis nt home/' Dr. (Jeorgo Smith, after a residence of seveutceii 
vt-aif*. .dhiin^ “Of tho great I'ody of the Native Cluu'ch, it may 
ijf? s.nd th.it their Cluistianity miieh ui tho same typo as that 
'. i tho lot of Christendom. Neither from our example, uor in 
'• from :i considoiiUi-in of ilio oiigin and position oi the Na¬ 

tive Chri-'ii;.u conveit.'., ai*" tliu eiinrches uf Koropt* and America 
lo (‘Xpoct :i hiLdiU ^I'lruiiality ;han iheir*', or at present, 
moio rapid and extcrj''iv.. d(feetioiis fioin hoatli»*iiism nnd Itihim. 
Jh-'liMp Caldwell, wiio.ie large pKiCiie.U cxpLiionce in missionatlairs 
;^i i* him a rigid lo to.stifv mu io tho tvllouiug <nnphatic state- 
no. Ill t»v lure Uioco^'iU (onih-ronce in IS7H ‘'Imairi- 

T.iiu U.ar ua: C! f oui Imlion Mis^ion-i ha^o no need *o 

.iniiK t'luiji oom[s*ii^uii with v.'iirisli.ui.'i in a station in life 

i '.iml.filv i iu'inii''!:iii 0 O'l io Kngland or aii) ollit-i* pait ot the 
»il i. 'riio Nt\io of ch-sraoier ihoy exhihit is ouewlncti tliose 
'iro woi! .ifi jiMuiii ■! uiili t/niii canoui out like. J ihoik I do 
■i-'i t. \ lu'-ro-iai.-. whon I idtiim that thi\\ appeal to me in geiioral 
Of.MO (v;o'iiaiiu; iimi toieta' ;0 iimOi. cwii*'Kieiate d llie t»'ihuo.s ol 
I'ht'i'^Hiid iiioiv; ri.-p:t'jl 1 ‘* ^'[|K liois liij'! more iiuiiouiiuily tem- 
r late, oeae patient aii»i jentle. m-iie m Pievidem^o I'l-dtr-i 

.'h oeh-i:iK i.'- Vi't fi\*e iVon ieh_;)uU' i'Uoti \ sud m ])iopC>nion to 
* meal!', mofi- hinia' ilian lu Kiiglaiul liuldoig ct 

r iijjia. )>o,-iuon in th- -'oiai 'vle. I d--not .‘'ON llnit ihev aietioe 
u-io iinpej'..cti o.'i i -u * .ain hound lO ''.i\ that wIilu 1 have gone 
i\ anvvvhv u. aiui 'u(*lv hov I. i)>oh fhu ciiii^tiaijS i)f ihi^ oountiy 
‘‘.III u ..-t nice—vvheii I c -mparc ihein whui I luue •'von and 
' i*u\ii td C'hn.^ii.'Ui^ in otiii r eounine>, I uim that thoii good 
ot,i .shave Jolt i dvapet impie'^rtHni on my mind tiian thou 
'ii)]n‘iloelioii". I si\* imi Kij\)\^ any piilc-ii Nalite Chris- 
■Mir'j and I inav :ntd tL it polled hingil.'-h Coilsiiaus, if 
In. V do oMst. mus! 1)0 avlmutori lo he OACOoningly laiv. 
S'leh tostiinon 3 ' miglit he muiiipued, hut d is uniiecessiiiy 
‘.o :uK! to liio above in ord*‘r lo prove lim point mitlei a)n**ulei;i- 
*ioji. In (onneclion with tlieic statomeuis, iiolico raer.s in ou- 
lenco of the moral stid-ility ol the Native Chuieii. (1.^ ^Ihe 
Naiive Church growing in libiaalily and Lliiistian giving. 

Dial Lo KshI iho L'huich gave the buni ol ID- 9d.l»»-S, but m 167 1 
ciioue it gave ilie almost e<jnal amount ol ID, Na.ldl, which was 
more tliiUi one rupee fur each coiuiniuiLCunl. lu Jhib, in Suulb 
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Intlin alone, the Native Church gave Rs. 75.000. The Church at 
\:i<:aicoil. ihroujjh the example of one pood native deacon, pave 
iiea*i-ly Ks. 1,000, more than tl)e wliolc'JVavaiicore Loudon Mi.spion- 
ury Society ili>sion, at the dale of the Ootacainuud Conference in 
1857. I)V. Jewett, of the Baptist Mission in Ongnle, stii(e.s that 
the new convert-s conirihuto about Its. 400 per montii, a fact which 
not only show.s their sincerity, hut prove.s tlieir liberality. From 
a review t'f the l\.ar<;n Missions for 1877-18/8, it appears that the 
people have done remarkably well in the way of approach towaid 
general financial independence and self-.support, the entire appre- 
priation.s of the home society of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union to the Fvateu work for the year being fls. GC.oy 1, while the 
Jvaien Churcheii' contrilnited Rs. 72,005 for the puiposo of cairy- 
ii'g on the work of God in their midst. They have ahso guen 11- 
7(':,154 towards lambs, buildings, and pres-, s for tlie benofit (J tlio 
pco[ile, Tlic other fact is tins; (2) The iminlH!! ot voluntaiy 
workers atjd unp.'ud agents in the Nativi- Chnrcii i.s incri asiiig. In 
almost all the Native Cliuichcs, there arc poisons wlio dcv(>le ilioin 
solvi-s to the work of Goii without par, while th-re an nirmyotliU' 
wijO lake onlv what i.', ro>iiiired to supply the neofs-ailes <■! lifi, 
An expi'in iifcd missionary, in an cr-sny on lli<-Xatiro Clniieii. 
isad brfi.ie the Ibmgalorc Mi.ssinu.irv Conhienco in 187!\ icniaib 
rd Wo‘el iiiilir juiials here and tlicio .'hiwiiig reij Kinailcablo 
/■ai in t'vnogc'Iisiic woik I know such in IVavanrorc, ami out 
icjiorf.s .sp'-ak of <.lheis whom I do not personally know. I di¬ 
sco viienibevs of the Clmrch, linn, both men iiml woim n, engagin:; 
in voluntary woik for Cinisb I hear of the same thing in Tiniie- 
vellv, a!-* when, a shoit time hack, at llic annual mceling at Eiiti'.g- 
nanapniam. on Bishop Sargemt’s ovpro-sing a wish to address a 
few words of cncouiagonjciit to the voluntaiy woikcrs then pre.sent, 
no ftvvci than one Imndiod and twoiitj-fonr mou .stood up, ami 
thlrty-oiglit other.s ofiertd themselves as fic.sli voliiutcors. And 
not oiil) nion, In-t women too,—woinon, ds f have heard, in the 
Mis.-!hin of the .Socioly for the Propagation of tlic Go-sisd, being 
even more forwaid tliaii the men. TJjo bretbren in tlie Nclioie 
and Madina Mis.sii.ns bear < iiiphalic testimony to tbe same etl'ect.” 
When such can be i-aid of tbe Native Clmrch in India by candid 
ami caud'ul men, wbo know vvlicieiJ they atrirni, and when thcro 
i.s smli libeiality and voluntaiy work on tlie part of the luein- 
Lersliip. tl.cie imi.st be vitality and life, and consequent .success, 
Judvcdiioval advavccniChl and indirect hijiucnce of Indmn 
Atianionfi. —1. Educational ndvnnceineut. There are two phasc.s of 
this fiiihject to which I would parfictilatly call attenlioii. The first 
is, the rnnieiical piogr(>.sof schools. Inihepai)ei('n1,hc'‘I’ui- 
giVss .and PiORpects of India Mi‘-sion«,’' prepared bv that cuiebn 
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niitlior and experienced niissioiiary, the iato Rev. M. A hher- 
:ui^ of Reuarcs, and read helcuc tlio. Alluhaban Missionary Con- 
iereuce in 1872, the stateaiont is nnulo that “ in tlio year 18GI, 
fiiorn were itj all tlie tni.\.sioiiS puyiils nudei instructioi} ; 

in 18/1 there were 122,072, of whom 22,f)l] wen* young' woineii 
and girls. Tiiis show.^ an mc-reaso of 4[>,0(i7* in the pievious ten 
yeai'K, from 1S5I to I8(JI, the increase was less than 12,OOOJ' 
In South itidia, during the la^t twenty years, all jin.'-siouary bodies, 
and es|K*<Maliy all iiii.ssiouarifs, have heeoino even tnore deeply 
c.'unylnc-‘d of the uecf.—iiy and inipoitancc of (’llli^!i:ln scliools as 
i missionary agency, and especially as the influence ofGoveinrncnt 
sc'liool.s is, f ir the most j'ai f, noii-Chn.stian. Relow arc some of 
the Comp iraiivo school staii-itics for South India :— 


ScIiouIn 


Namier of acholars. 


* 1N07. 


JiJCteaso. 

Ai).>lo-V L’lnaciilar 

.. u,a-*7 

JIVO.VJ 
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\ ' i'iMcu)*ir •>. 

. . !*>'.• 20 

5'J,4&2 

24.453 

' - M jV svl: »oL'. ... 

^ •1 ll 1 

*«• s ^ * 


17,U.O 

Total 

... 

» 

1)5,004 


In the di'jmrtnieiit of !noh<*i iducallon between I8f5l and 1S71» 
1 r>2! pupiU. educated u\ Indian nii.^siou schools, pas.vcd thu l-ni- 
Kiiti.mco liNajninatiun, nl-J piiasevl the Fii.-t Arts Kxainin- 
Oion, IT)-!* to(»k the il-*gr^’e of Racli'-lor of Arts, 18 that of Master 
' t xVrt'^. and (i tlie tleiii'V of IJacluioi of Laws, Jhiiing iho last 
twiMifv ycairs rnishiou scinnils Itave in e\. i\ way increased ihive- 
told.and those who liavo leceivvd their edneatiou in them are lo be 
.ound in every department of (Jo\ ^ innient service. The ^cc^>u^l 
of this snhjecL is—tlic inflneiice of mission .vclioois upon the 
'and llt'W marked has l)non their ciVeet dminy ihc last t iventy*- 
nve years. In tlie language of tlio (ft Jteriuv, Rang, 

G#'!!., lS7!h “The influence of mih^nm schools upon the thou- 
samis who pass through them it is impo'^sible to estimate. Rut 
ltdtimoiiy comes from all quaiteis as to tlie good they etfeef iu 
various ways.” 1 might briefly notice here some of the wjys 
in which thoir influence is felt Tlieiv is surely a secular intiu- 
onco goe.s forth from Ihem, as well us from all schools, which 
betters the intellectual condition of the people, and the masses 
ar3 led onward by them in the path of civiii'-atiou to jirosperily 
and succes.s. This is one way in which missions benefit ludia ; und 
that man must be blind, indeed, wliocau sec no good in sucli bene¬ 
volent institutions. There arc thousands to-day in India who owe 
their daily bread to the education they have received in luissiuu 
hchook And, as the Bangalore Mission Conference report states, 
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liie iiioriil iiifiuoDCC i t mission schools cai.iint lie ovci cslimatcii. 
Thorc iiiT* often young men Id tu icn oMiiV tnid ein- 

bracc Christianity tliroueli the inMiimet' of nii >!<)n schools, and 
their usefulness in tliC lIati^e Chineli is ihr bey.un! ihcU’ numhei< 
And then, hosiues those con\evts. thoif i r-n iKiInvin'o upt»n the 
masses ^\hlCh is foi gouvi bh as ai\ *■* .;}o v-h.ti'jctij ron^-cionoo »- 
hoincf culiirhtnw'ii, iiiitl a C(. nec'ui.il .'‘Oii is h tni: ]*'•■■ oar*.d ior th*’* 
loccption of tile 1(1 of th.il. And '.liO uiilinutee of n'ls^’inu 
sohooU is l»OM!o loll in tho natiio i ’hnroli Xsnvv ( aiu 
aic heine; pii^pand for the \NOik lu toro tlioro. (':i!ecin‘'*is and 
helper'^ are ht-ing otlnonted lo cojv \Mih ih-' tlituisMid fonns ('1 
oiior about ISoailv all tijo ij -hu ^oiuu iiion (.•* 

l.inisrain^ liave rcoeiveJ. aiul a^e rocf-uii:.; 'duoaMv/n in ilie-'O 
st'ljooih, and, along witlisocuiii kimwlodi^o, laujii v^und 

iiioial;?. Tlui' a-th'* (.'inotian Cinwoli ad\;U'C'L*s iu niiiiti^ i.s, m 
’will he piv]>ared to take ih^.- 1> a 1 hi 
2, lutliieot inii'iiuvo of M:^>ntn- 
whieli are I'Oin-^ juaut h' the Ciu - 
missions h:ui -'lartvii i M: a -ai-a m* 
lju dii’cci!\ mea uio'.k '.ut ui.aii u\ 

UJOat s\-U'ni'- t i tlic Enipho, and^ gi.ul'ta!, and pu- 

vatlii'g, :i.'o dO'tun-'i to pi'jiajali'and elniiii:0 (ijo ina*s ot 

hoatlloni•^ln and Isiaunsm. Ainon^ tho.-io inav no lU'-ii'iuiK [ 
hriellv (Ik TIjo L’oneial Lidlt-liioninont of ti.'* ina.>'-es. is ir 

4 —‘ ^ 4 

nut a fact that iheio aie many tilings in Imin whiolj cannot -tand 
the light, and that the inoial and ii.toihclua’ light pouiid in I-v 
luis^inu pioachin:^ and loaching nan caiiM-d ih-*U'aiid< to 1 >: 
ri'.hained of many of ilicir social and rclicd(»us Jjalni'j, cii.-toni'-, 
litcs. and Ccroinonio", and to denounoe all iaith intlioiniaud 
many, although not jvt Ii.ipi'Zcd, are iiitel!e< lually convint-od at 
the truth of the Christian religion, ilany of the boftia fdurat<Ml 
Hindus, and especially those who lta\o received tlio moral fram- 
ingof mission sehoolH, look wuli niter contompl upon tiie super¬ 
stitious customs of the peasaiiiry, and are now r(*ady to deny tliat 
they have anything to do with >nch foolish beliefs. The nn/st 
casual observer can see, that even staid, conservative India is under¬ 
going a great moral change for the better, and the careful in<|uircr 
will 6udtlmt tins is largely due to tho influence of Cljiisiian Mis¬ 
sions. (2.) The influence upon idolatry, liuring I lie last half cen¬ 
tury, marked changes have taken place in the Hindu's revcrenco 
ior his go<ls, and it is a known fact that not a few liave entirely 
renounced idolatrous practices, and oIIilms only continuo them 
through family ahsociatious, supeistitious fear, ami caste prejudices, 
not having sufiii’ient moral courage to avow their sentimculs. 
The different sects, such as the Urahuio and Aryasamajas, 
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followers (if Ko^hab Cliundcr Sen and Driyan and Sain- 
•'uati, which in these day.^ au* sopaiaiiny fio»n the old I'eli- 
j^ion, arc iitii the result of Clwistiiui tcuchinu and Cliii'^tiau ideas, 

tauijlit niaihlv hv (Jhri-'tian Mi-.-'ions and C’hiisrian nii^rtionanes. 

»' ■> 

^i.d thcsi‘denounce idolairy in no aiuMyuous lernis, (3). 

wt' casli*. AVhat'^'Vi i he the cau-e, caf^to, that "reat 
t)iirntal tyrantj on tin* decline. ThoU'-'iiuls all oV(^r the land 
to i it la he a (U'uol huidcn and loni; to h«? rid of it. (’asie distinc- 
arc not held so stronulv as tlicv were, and c.'idci aic diauin-*' 
la ai't’i tii^t^lhoi. ijralunatis are toniui in ahiiost all pesiiioi,.-:, 
And llj'* ( dicatcd aie free to nJiuit the ahsurdity and foolishness, 
)i n to sav f*iiduihos, i>i‘ them alto^^ethor. And has not this 
hccM largely luviuuht ahout throUi:li the inlhcmcc of Ciiri.-dian 
sl'Mis ? ( 1 .) Public fijiint. Such a ihitto hadl almost been rnislj- 
(■•'1 (<ul of the people. They were under the iiat of the con- 
-() Cv'iujdett \ \ ^ulMhicd, tlial tin le no ho}>c. no ainhiiioii, 
e-i |mhl:e >piiir Ic ir 111 the iua<'^es, ]lut now the j)eople a 

d' -:ic to Icaiii. Tljore js incie.e-' tl jjopular iiK|tuiy after iiuih 
Tiioneht heine: stimulated ami ([uicheiiod. Wherovor nii.-sions 
are lU prt\i(rcs-, ju'^lico and tuoiality iuorea.■^c, and the pt'opltj 
tlnuk in )i’t‘ ahout n hi^iou, and man}' hecunic earnest ami ."jiiccre 
mtjuiu'is. (r>). Tteatnieni of women, d'hiounh the iiiilu'nee of 
niiN'^ions tin' hunale se.T i> Ininj^ id(*.'^N*'d and In'iiolited, Women 
and -iri.s hy tlu' thousand an* liLinu educated ami made compani- 
*»n-> fc-r, ami m»t slaves of, men. Saul a liarmal Mahommedau iu 
I'urkey to a ini.-Monary—‘ You an* iii:ht, wo luu-t Oilucute (lur 
: on tlnil depoiid.s tin* \m llaie of ourcounlrv. AVo have lo.st 
our pLu o aun'i.^ the iKiiions bcejiuso our sons Lave no iimthcrs/' 
And. lias nni been line in Imli.i, and as much aiuono llinuu.s 
as Mal;omtii<alans ^ Clnistaanity is the fiiond and pruicotoi of wo- 
nnui. It is the ]mrpn.sc of Clin.-iian luissiotis to coiivct this 
>ot lal d' l't et, ami ^*'vc \\omau llie pi.ice sin; should occuiiy. AH 
\\tuueu an- now more lionoured ; in some places women aie all.iwed 
:o aiuitad, \^ido^A^s aie permitted to iv-marry. ami ail o\vr the 
einpue ihoiisauds (»f oiiis au* at school, heiiio prepared for mt.ful, 

linlt*pemleut lives. 'J'hcso things .show tlie power and prog^e^s of 
CJhii.'itian missions. 


(G.) L astl> hmk at tlie personal and lltorarv influonoe of mission- 
ari» 8. yovon hundred cultivated Cljiistiangeiitlemen, with their wiv*»s 
and familios, residing in different places, up ainl down througlmut 
ibis grout empire, must, in their constant contact with the peojdc, 
exeit an iuHueiice upon them for good. Lesidos that, the literary 
and jdiilologioal achiev(‘m(,*uts of missionaries cannot he oveiiooktid, 
"Since the beginning ol imnleni missions the Dihle has been trans- 
luttd iulu Urn languages, spoken by S50.0i)0,OUU humuu beings 
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aud distribaled at the rate of nearly twelve copies every minute. 
It will not lie long before the &ble will be published in every 
language on earth. All this has been done by missionaries. Thirty- 
nine of the languages referred to, never had a written form, until the 
missionaries created it.” 

Now, is any one prepared to shut his eyes to all these powerful 
influences at work in India to-day, aud pronounce Christian missions, 
by means of which all these influences were set in motion, a failure ? 
Shall Carey, and Duff, aud Wilson, and Sherring befCrgotten ? Are 
the more than two hundred thousand boys and girls under Chris-, 
tian instruction not being bettered by it? And will the learn¬ 
ing of mission schools have no effect upon their life and religion ? 
Should not the fact be acknowledge that, besides the visible signs 
of progress, there are a thousand secret forces at work by means 
of which India is undergoing a great moral change ? All these in¬ 
dicate the success of Indian missions. 

TAe ultimeUe success of missions .—I now come lastly to 
assert this fact, that if during the whole history of Protestant 
missions in India, since Zicgeubalg and Plutschau landed at 'J'ran- 
quibar in 1706, or William Carey first set foot on the soil of 
Bengal on the lltb of November 1793, there bad not been one 
single convert to the Christian faith, it would be, although natural 
and human, still illogical and premature to announce the failure of 
Christian missions in India. In proof of this, let evidence be sub¬ 
mitted to a candid world. 

1. Those who pronounce modern missions a failure must 
bestir themselves to prove aucieut ones a failure also, for 
modem missions are as successful as ancient ones. As Dr, Murray 
Mitchell said at the Allahabad Missionary Coufereuce in 
1872, “the failure of modern mitsions is becoming almost 
a stock phrase in certain quarters. I am couviuced that the ex¬ 
pression is entirely unreasonabla Test it by statistics, in so far 
as statistics are available; and assuredly there is no cause for dis¬ 
couragement. It would be exceedingly interesting if we could 
state the number of Christians who were in the world in the begin¬ 
ning of the second century, about 70 years after the command was 
given—“ Go unto all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The number has been calculated at a million, or per¬ 
haps a million and a quarter. Now, modem Protestant Missions 
may be said to have commenced only 70 years ago. The nuinlier 
of men, women, and children who are connected with these mis¬ 
sions, and who, but for the missions, would have been heathen, 
could not be put down at a lower figure than a million and a half. 
Tried, then, even by an arithmetical standard, and compared with 
the missiouB of Apostolic days, our modern missions are an un¬ 
questionable success,’* 
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2 . Again, those wlio pronounce modern Missions a failure must 
first undertake the task of proving the failure of Christianity, for 
missions are not a failure unless Christianity itself is. Those, there¬ 
fore, who recommend missionaries to give up the work as iiopeless; 
should, first of all prove the Christian religion to be false, and 
then, with the downfall of the Christian edifice, will be carried in 
utter ruiu the whole scaffolding of Christian missions. But it is 
a most encouraging fact that, while the ultimate success of missions 
is wrapped up in the genuineness and divinity of the Christian 
Bj'stem, the triumph of the Gospel of Jesus Christ iu the 
world is most clearly and emphatically revealed. Every knee must 
Low, and every tongue confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord. He must 
reigu until he hath put all enemies under bis feet. The world is 
given by covenant to Jesus Christ, and it bos been said to Him, 
by Him who bath power to fulfil the promise:—“ Ask of me, and 
1 shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth for tby possession. The isles wait for his 
law. The wilderness and the solitary places shall be glad for them ; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Kuow the Lord : for then shall all know me, from 
the least of them, unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord." 

3. God's commands and promises to ns concerning mission 
w'ork are an abundant assurance of its ultimate success. The 
marching orders of the Church are: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations... to observe all things whatsoever 1 have 
commanded you : and, lo, 1 am with yon alway, even unto the 
end of the world." And the additional promise of Him who sends 
His messengers forth into ail the world is, that ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
mQasurcs of meal, till the whole was leavened,” showing that the 
silent, hidden, active, pervading, growing, principle of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, as presented by the commissioned agents, will 
spread, and permeate, and overcome, uutil the whole world is 
full of the glory of God. 

4. As to Indian missions in particular, It may be 
said of them, in the language of an experienced Indian 
missionary, that " the enlarged activity of the native mind, the 
tiiirst for education pervading large masses of the people, the 
earnestness being manifested in the native Church, the energy and 
zeal and love for souls which some of its members are displaying^ 
the growth of a liberal spirit among the Christian communitiei^ 
the increasing number of catechists, Christian teachers, and or¬ 
dained native ministers—all these circumstances, while irrefra- 
ijablc signs and proofs of progress, are also bases upon which to 
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build our hopes for the future/’ 1 cannot better conclude this 
paper than by using the language of that grand Oriental scholar, 
Professor Mouier Williams, with which he concludes his recent 
book on Hinduism :— 

Then let the Christian missionary, without despising the 
formidable Goliaths to which he is opposed, but with the quiet 
confidence of a David in the strength of his own weapons, go 
forth feailessly, and with the simple sling and stone of the Gos¬ 
pel in bis hand, and do battle with his enemies, not forgetting 
to use the sword of the Spirit. Much ground, indeed, has been 
won already by tlie soldiers of the Cross ; but to secure a more 
iiopeful advance of Christianity throughout India, a large acces¬ 
sion to the missionary ranks of well-trained men, thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the systems against which tbej^ have to contend, 
and prepared to live, as well as preach the simple story of the 
Gospel of Christ, is urgently needed. And far more than this 
is needed, for the complete triumph of God’s truth in India. 
Nothing less is demanded of us Englishmen, to whose charge 
the Almighty has committed the souls and bodies of two hundred 
and forty millions of his creatures, than that every man among 
us, whether clerical or lay, should strive to be a missionary accor¬ 
ding to the standard set up by the iirst great Missionary— 
Christ himself. Let no lower standard of duty satisfy us. So 
will the good time arrive when not only every ear shall have 
heard tiie good nows of reconciliatiou of man to his Maker, but 
every tongue also of every native in India, from Cape Comorin 
to the Uiinala 3 *a mountains, shall confess that Jesus Oiirist is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’^ 

J, E. Scott. 

Silapur, Oiulh. 
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T he valley of tUo Oogrd to tlio foot of tlio liills has been 
lii&toric grouiwl from a remote pcriml of anticiuity. A 
highly fertile plain, mihroken by a single hill and watered by 
many bountiful and perennial streams, it attracted the afte)i- 
tion of the Arvan immignants soon after their arrival, and has 
ever since been one of their principal seats in India. The 
earliest mention of the f»lace occnis in ihe Vedas, a:^ Uftara- 
kosaht, or Northern Oinlh, where AL^^^tya oRtaidished his 

hermitage, and tlio sacied spot is still shown to p‘^^si:^g travellers. 
According to local tradition Hrabma himself inviT-.d the piiini- 
live s.ages to establish his worship in this vaihy, from wdn'ch cir¬ 
cumstance the place is ^aid to have got irs name, A pait of it 
was once owned liy Yavanasva, a solar king, who olaiined to be 
the tentli in a direct lino from the ‘^un. 


Subso(|uent!y tho whole tract formed a part of the thriving 
kingdom of the Hindu beau-ideal of roval porfocti*>u, the hero 
of the llamayana. On tho partition of his kingdom after his 
death, tho noitliorn portion, incinding the valley under notice, 
fell to the share of his son. Lava, whoso capital near Srivasti, 
modern Saint Mihet, is still rctncmbero-l. Local legends con¬ 
nect Dehi rdtan, a part of the tract, with Kama, the Inilf brother 
of the Pimlus, \\lio, forsaken by bis tnothor, and knowing no 
father, found an asyltim here. 

Who the successors of La^-a were, is not known, but it is 
generally believed that they were Kshatriyas of the solar line, hearing 
tJto tiihal name of SAkyas. Tibetan Baddliist legends make 
them tho <lescenc]ants of seven brothers, who, exiled from tlieir 
native land, found an a'sylum in tlio w’iKl, inhospitable Terai, 
and there, in tho absence of a more cligiblo consort, married 
their own Ristor, and, assumed tho title of SAkya, or tho ^daring'; 
because they iinho.-^itatingly sot a>.ide all conventional marital 
rules, to maintain tho purity of their blood. In time their des¬ 
cendants spread wide, and established many principalities all 
over the valley. At the close of the seventh century before 
Christ, they owned the whole of Oudh and some tracts lower 
down, probably as far as Benares. But it was the birth of Buddha 
among them at this time that gave to the tribe its highest impor¬ 
tance. The saint was born near Kapilava.stu, modern Basil, and 
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f(ir man}' ytar.s of his life spent the rainy season in ihc n)onaRti ry 

of Jotavana (the Grove of Victory) near Sravasti. At Unit 

lime Prnsonnjitj a relative of his, showed him every attention, 

and erected for his acconinnnlation the monastery in qneslion. 

Yirndhaka, son of Prnsenajit, ilid not accept the rcliiiion of his 

father ; he "reatly oppressed tlio Hnddlii,st.s, and is said to have 

confiin d ,5()() Buddhist virgins in liis harem. For the la^^t offnico 

**it was pie<iicted that on tl»o seventh day he slionld he con^nined 

hy fire. To falsify the ]tropliPcy, he and his conn ^pent tluMlay 

on boats on llie pon<l to ilm south of tin* city : hut the waters il I 

hack, the can It yawnicd, and the gtiilty monarch dkappomed in a 

snpcrnatnral flanv'/* Klimina*.in*^ the ndracnlons rlcmcnt from 

the stoiT, wo have onlv an m'^tance of sonic Ctnidiifn pnnishment 

mctoil to a socedt r. and a Urc-xk in the conrimiiiy of Binidhism in the 

family, which in tlioca'^c of a reliiiion of nc»'nt a growth at 

time wa-* f>v no nnan^ imptiihal ic, ( r n r-Minikali’c. Jaid- 

dhi^'in. liow'ovcr, nas iln-n on tin' a.-c niiaut, and ct*nl*i not i»e alh i w d 

hv f^tich an aciiili-nt. I'ij' tiu) asiiiv dailv r*sM ]•» iinpottano<‘ and 

pilorriius hv tl oiisauds np-m !!»itn>ands fli'ch- i to ir • very Acar, to 

visit tlji'no'( iinpoi^aiit, sc.jm i»f (licii* Lt>iii's ministry, and en- 

ricl icd IT uM*ad\ tiv then* coniiihu ions. 

• « 

It is <ud, tfiat *:it the end of tho secoml rontnry B. C. Bilin- 
Iftt ), tlio sixroc'.Ui Ihnidliist patriarcli, tiled hero afti r Inuino im¬ 
paired Ids s('CM‘t lore to the KtiiL:*s son, Sar.cliannndi. ’ 'I'hi'* 

w* ulj tiio i h*a tliat the lioiiv* <d Si&vasti retnrned to the 

fold of linlddia at tlii'. lime; hnl wlicihcr so or not, the i’amily 
of Prnsihajit eojiiiniif'd linddliists for iieaily four centmie-*-, un¬ 
til the tinn* of Tliji Vikratna<litya, at ilic close of the soC(»n<l cen¬ 
tury. O|dmoii is dividi-d as to wh(» tiiis Kiij-i was. Accordini^^ to 
some ho was a Kiiifr of Miiln t Mulu t ; others nij^o, with a con- 
siilci'tl le sliow ot evidence, thar. wo havt: in him tlio Vikraiiia of 
the Gupta ilyiinstv for it is admitted that his .sovereignty exU ii- 
ded as far ns MAlWii. Tiie Sikyas, who lunl hitherto lield tins 
dirtoivot piincipaliiies of '.he Go^ii Valley, recoded l)cforo their 
as^ndant.s ; many exchanged their Buddhism for the icligion of 
the aggressoiR. gave up tln-ir tiilial name as RUg£restive of un- 
])le‘isai)t associations, and gradnally lost all power and infin- 
pneo. In the hceirming of ihe 5th century (A, |). 4*03), when the 
Chinese tiavcilpr Fa Ilian visited the place, Ihe fcs6kya.s ns a 
doiuinant race had passed away, and all Binhihisfc sanctuaries 
were in rninH. Religious enthusiasm had erected moniimeuts 
to commemorate every incident lu the history of the SaiuVs early 
career, and many of these were ptill standing in the city of his 
birth at the time of Fa Ilian ; but the city itself, nccordiiig to the 
traveller, was a vast solitude, having neither king nor people* 
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Thi It' wore (iiilv oceloshislics, and some tons of liousos of iiiliabi- 
'I'wo L'ciitiuius Inter, Hiouen Tlis.-uig, uuoiljer Uliinese 
ir:i\eller, fouiul it in the .same ruinous condition. '*11 y a dix 
\ illi*.s desertcR (jui offioni, uu aspect sauvagc. La ville rovale t-st 
cn riiiiios, et I on no sail plus (jiiclh' ^Lait I’dtendue do son ciicuit. 
L(! p.ilais, <|ui exisiail dans 1 inleiiour do la caj)iLaU’, avuiL de 
tjuaiiMzii ti <piinz * li tlo tour. 11 elait tniticrenieuL con.siiuit on bii- 
(jiies. St-', robtos soiit oneuio hauls et soli<les ; il est dii»uil depuis 

0 ( S ■'It* -IfS. 

' 'I'iii* hirstoiy of the phu*'* for the next four or five centuries is 
almost a perlect bicink. 'J'ladititm dwells on ceilaiu noJi-llindu 
jaces, tlie Anus, the IShai > the 'I'Inuns, tlie Tiars and tlie Ddius, 
Its diiiiiiii.uil dntin*^ tli.il ]}eiiod,aiid every ilIic id the long foi- 
jjotii-n p ist i.b a'..-iil>»-d to 111*^111. It is umjm. sLionablo that the 
liiiai s and I ‘no 'J'h.M us w oie - for u lime ; hut tlie Hindus 

weie iiCM'r eiitiudx e\peili‘d. In the luanai^einent of civil 
hiisiness tlic Ilindiib \\eie so fa: Mi[»erioi to the Lhar.s and the 
'J'hdMf., lii-it tl 11' haitei Could liot do Without the forinei, aud were 
;ji,iduaiiy Niippiaiited by them, J'he hisloiy of almost all the 
(h! Hindu t.imilies <f tiie ])iovjnt'o, i*- nioie or Jess connected 
v.irli tlie valiant, hut uni usino-'S-iiUe, lliiars, Tndrus, and Louis. 
A Hindu wa^ a inaiiaLur oi a Mliar I lure, ho U'lSa.ssinated 

1.1.^ ciuel, .and heoaim^ the m.ister ; a ihuhaian (hej<^ had c >liectcd 
'“•me followers, and e.viiolled a Hliar chief; a Kshatriya free- 
i nice, in another jdace leliL'lIeti au liii't n iJliar or a Tiiaru, and 
Itccune the udiiig powei ; ainl sn wn. liioe>''ant feu Is and fights 
and taithl'eoni d on i'or \eai.s, culniinatotl in the entire 
(■»i-illuo\\ 111' tii*; ai*urig:ind lacc-* as tl'iininant pu\ors.^ The 
p«'t»pio wI jo c.'ii'Iihu'ovl nmat to iliis ie\i\al <»f Jliniluisin were 
lh(‘ Uajoulb id' the Kalahan^, the thiuiwar, and tile lJi>en clans, 
and It Ks to llie ijistoiy of ilie last oi lli'j:>e that 1 piojroaO to dc- 
\oic p.iper, 

'J'ho Ui-eiis trace ilieir origin to a Ihahman s.aint of the nam 
\>{ iMaviira lin.ilta. lie was, liny .sav. a native of Panchahati in 
£S''Uiheiii India: bum ^annat In. Irom tliat pliice lie came to 
Henaies to prosecute liis studies, to winch he devotcvi a long period, 
and ultimately lepaiied to, and settled in, iNlorthciu Uiidh, 
where he passed his days as a hennic. This is, bowevor, not in 


• A dugfjroi, popular in OiiiUi,Hay.s 
Unit ill tiitf Sululupur parg-tn^.'* the 
I’diars woie supplanted by the lUia- 
diiiydn-, tlie ItU.uhiiyriiis by Tid s, 
.Hill the Tails by JiacJigotis, who were 
KnjpiiU origiiiiilly, but siiice their 
peivt-rsieu to lelauiistu are kuowii 


uiidtT the uanto of Kbdnzadas. 
li‘u.o.iuLs Ilf all those uou-.Vryau 
iMcof. are still met with, occupyiug 
tint lowest Kt.ratuin of society.* As 
entiie lill.n-e in the lihi»s*d r-ij is 
now owiieil Im bhars. 
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accor<l \\itli the story of his having married four wives, and of 
the iSiseus of the present day buiiig the l]5lh geueratiou in a 
direct line fiom him. It is imposAiblc iu the long run to reckon 
more than three geucnilions to the century, and there being 
nineteen centuries fiom 45 i$uinvat to the present day, the ut¬ 
most number of generntions cannot be moie than 60 , instead of 
115. The saint is acknouledged hy ilie Uisens to bo the author 
of the Savt^a-saiakay a CfUUuy of veises iu praise of the sun- 
god. It was comj)osed to bespeak ihe favour of tlie divinity iu 
curing him of lepiosv. If so, iho saint should be ideutitied with 
the pool of the same uauie, who is idieu noticed in San¬ 
skrit liteitiue. Tliis j)oet lin il at A vauti, and ihere eucouulereJ 
Sankara Achaiyu iu a pn’einical debate, lie 6uhse(|Uenliy 
removed to Kanouj, and was jueseut in the couit of Sri 
liarsha, and gave his daueliter away iii mairiage to the 
celebrated poet iJiua. ThiS would plact^ him in the middle of the 
7lh centniy A.J>. and 1 .'.ce noioavui to assign him a greater anti¬ 
quity. 'J'he liiio lili iitu, *a professui of the Sanskiit language/ 
ehows that he was a Lousehohlei, and iiis wtdl-lilled zenana gives no 
very sutisiaetiuv jdea*'i hi^* s.duily cliaracler. According to Sir 
Henry Elliot. " Alayi.i JJiiaita, though himseif a loligious man, was 
not able to v.ni.^iand the solicitations of ambition, and taking up 
arms after lefuning iioni a piieiimage to lienaro^, aofjuired jio^sos- 
sioij of llie gie.ilei paiL of the efUiniry hetwoeu ll»e Ganges and tlie 
Gaiidak 1, ]>, 42.) Jn Sanskrit literature 

he is always ilt-sciiiieil as a jioot. and never as a jl/uui, the epilliet 
which ihe Jiiseiis invariably apply to liim, calling tlu-msclves Alittii- 
van-'i, or d*iM*'mdiiiils of the K'uiii. It is said, iliat, one morning, 
seeing his ilaugliter, just out of htuh stretching herself in a yawn, 
lie extemporiz' d a stanza tn which ]j ' com])-iU'tl her to Cupid u»i- 
i*'s ; nw after u huig nieiit’s wai faie. Tiio ladv was great- 
]y shocked at thi>, ami cin.v-d Irm to sufler fiom leprosy. Acooid- 
ing to a rSaliskiit ihetoiieai woik ca led Kdrij^t-prohtfia the emit ury 
of vtises al“ie'.>id cui't-d the di'eM>e ; hut the liisf us hold that it 
failed, and hat theieupfu the jukI cuiscd the temple of his divi- 
nilv at LaliiaJch lo he deheciati-d l>y Yavauas, aijd that none tif 
liis descendants woild vi»it it. A temple i.s even now shown in ilie 
suburbs of ihc town of Eahiaich, wii.ch was formerly dedicated to 
the rising sun LUliiku, iud now contabis the mortal leniains of a 
Aluliarniuuduii .saint, and i.s called Eulapir, and no IJisen ever enters 
it.* The .sM>iy inns that Syad Silar Mu iiid Ghizi, a iicjdiew of 


* Thii^ howover, iiiiiited to liie jutljfiii wliuse only tecorded lueiit 
only; otbei * lihidasab well ooiibisU of Jiaviug dbstroyed a great 
as MabcitiiTniidaii':," Slee luuii, maiiy JJiitdiis in a wanton and 1111- 

make otleiin^rt to Ibis Miiit.e, and )»rovoked iiiviiaiuu of Ibe teriitory.^ 
implore ibe favour of llns inilitaiy Jbary 1 , ]> 49 . 
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Giiznavi, was^ wlion on a j'Oidtl in India, petitioned by 
one Kalifin Kuar for assislauco with a view to piuiish the great 
JJajd Saljil Deo, of Saliet for the latter huvino forciblj' niar- 

liod his cousin to the i#tMhrothe(l of the fornn^r. Tiie S> ad ac- 
citidnigly nniichod \\iih hi:-* troops to ebas'ise the liajii, but was 
defe ated and woiindi-'d, and, dying oi his wounds at Dahruich, was 
bniiod in the said temple. 

Of the zenana (d Maytira Dhatia, the eldest nieniher, and pro¬ 
bably the onlv one uIjj was obtciined hv wedioch, was Nafraseni, a 

•r % 7 

Utdliinani of the Va^i^htha i»nria, and by her be had NA«»esa. whose 
di'scendaiits aii^ now calleil Nugesvar M isars, and reHpict<*das Biuli- 
iiiaiis of the Iiighe^t easie in Oiidh. The secfind With iJaiknrnariy 
u Bhuinhari, w lio>e de'^eeiulains are Jiow lepiesented \>y the Ha- 
thuha and tlic Tamkhoi liajas. 'J'liese claim to he of the lunar 
race, liccaiise tluM* sav tin* hulv heloniied to llie lace of the fatuous 
King Guild The lldid was u Kurinf's datuhter, and the fouith, u 
Kajpntni, named iSuiyajnabha, whose st»n IJisva Sen, was llio 
founder of llu' Bi'^en chni of Ibtjjuits Under tlie Hindu law the 
is-siio of a Jbahman hy a Kshairiya Wfinaii in the ])rescnt sinful 
age can (uilv h»‘ a Mindinibhi’^ikta ; but the l>is>eij.s claim the caste 

(•f ihor niatiiaiol), and call tiiein.\clves I\silatn^as of the solar lace : 

% 

some piefiM the lunar lint'. 

FrtJiu wliat has been said above, it wi.l bo seen that Mnvuia did 
iiot own u pcimaneiit h«*ni*' at uny one ]tlace. The Bisens, however, 
b"lit'\e that he sp< ni iho iattfi patt t»f Ins lift* in llie village of 
K-ikia iir, on the Saia\u, 'r:ih''i! Nagrii, iet Azaingarh, 14 ndles 
to the east of Majhaiib. \Vlivih»‘i hi* had the wh'iii* df hi^ z**nana 
here or n*>tj i.-' now hero stated ; .seeing ihat his descen¬ 

dants ))v his ditlcM'iii w i\ e.'* ait s i^aiah d bv wide atea«, it niav fair- 
Iv 1)0 a.^sumed. ibat, in moving fiomone place to amnlioi, be iliil tiot 
carty ubont all iii«» impi. vliim-nta. ('ertaiii it is, loo, Jjis dosc^Mi- 

danis by iiis Iv--batii\a wile ate tbo most ]aevalini in Majhauli 
niid ni'igltlhiui 

His son Bi'^vu iSeii.i diil not succeed to liis estates between the 
(langefi and the Gainlak but isrejtoited to have oveitliiowu the 
Biiais uudei Clnkranaravana, of S:rohi, and (^slabIi^^]lod a 

idj of his own with Hajhanli tor the siat of Ids g<‘vermiK'ijt. This 
lui is said to have gradindly exlt'jided to the Nepal hills on the 
north, the river fSnrayu on the south. Patna on the east, and Ayo- 
dhya on the west. Tiieie is nothing, however, to piove that sioh 
was loally the case : and ommj if it be adndtled that Bisva Sen did 
form so large a doiiiinion, it is ceitaiii. that, it was not long Iield 
ititaci hy Ids descendant's. At a time when every landlord called 
himself a raja, and deemed the sole occupation of his life to bo to 
rob his ueighbouis in order to extend his own possessions, there 
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c'tuilil l>o 110 stability for any period. 'J'lio laj of Hisva 

lS'*ua duiiulled away tiuriiig the reign of liis Noccessois, uml ilo* 
cliief who now lvpre^ont.s (lie Majliauli laj canuul show a longiT 
rt iii-ioll liiuii of Jis. lO.OlK) a 3 ear. 

Tlie dcsceiidaiit© of 15isva Sen ooiistilulo tlje Ibsen elan. Tlicir 
tiibal name ih due to a cmiiip'.ioii of the name i>{ ilieir lirst jjarenr. 
They are recognised geneially as good Ksllatri^as, and iiiteirnai 1 y 
'with the Samel, Siirajbans, and Knlhans Jhijouts, and iecei\e 
daiighteis fiv>in O jandeis, Hais, and inleiior UlianiiAus. 

Thev have imiln|ili(*d very e\tt n>ivei\ aliowi ilie valley of tliV 
Gogii. and us far west us KaMilabad in Ca\vii]>m and uNo in K*- 
wai. Kiuari, Xtura, Cliui], llaia, KlniMagaih and Atliuiban, in tlo^ 
Allalmbud district; ('liihumaii in Luanda; Ijad.upui ami .Mmiahu 
ill Jatutpur ; Ijliadiii, rauiiiaund Athgawon in lieniiiN s ; Sliiiiliai»:id. 
roohhotai, Haiiria'naii unit 11 aveil in (.iiiazipui ; Mnlianiadaiubi, 
(lohnd^Nizaniabitl, M.ihiil and llhadun in Azimeai t: ; and (^'liillnjiai, 
Salimpur, and Majiiauli in Goiakhjau*. in Oudli tiieir total nmnl>» 1 
was, ucciiidiug to the L'etisiis ot iNblh Sucially 1 luy an* of 

much grraier impi'i lance. \ w Ikic* thov hold a liiuh |nt^ilitiii 

ill society, and c joy tlie »e‘'!'Oet <d’ iheii n-'icii' nin-'. I'liey 
}*ave ilivldial th an.-L .vc'' inlu diiee lead'iig sepis, f'iz , Maji.unli, 
Goid!:ii, and Uampmi lu’crv sejil Js ifpie-*'nled by one or 
more cliiel^, owning e.\reii<:\i. iiacts ol land joi tlndi instates, 
nr laj. 'idle ]>argana ol Aomm seems to h:i\o bt‘(Mi one ol' 
their niosr. ancient pov'jc.s^ion.^. and is naim-d after Unuant, a 
Ibsen eliiuf, and Ins d'^cendunts still hold a nnmher of 
\iilage .-5 in it, in si)ite of all ilu* tffortfi (»f llie Miihamm ulans to 
diftpoisess them, “ One of his descuini iiils, acctodiiio to tiaditK^n, 
rendered mdiiaiv service to Jav Cn.md in le'-asinuj Mahmud 
(ihoii^^ (Slieirino\ Ca'^tes, ], !) Jn ilic pre^t nt ilay there aio 

in Oiiilh ahmo thwtoen ta!nkddi:;> of supeiioi latdv ui'h the title ol 
lidji, and manv, of .secondary poMiion a> dd.akuis, whov: ancestors 
weie i>aions ui gieat ]»o\ver and inllueneo ; a f'‘\v weio ^v;e|;l away 
1>V tlie lido of tliG Mntinj’. Of tho talnUdars of tin* first lanh, 
those of lihinod in tlie Haliraicli disliict. and of Mamkapnr and 
Birwa in the (jondd ilistiici, hdong to ilie v.dl^-v of the Gogri, 
and tCMi, viz^t KaUkuukar. Dliirgwas, liudii hhangaon, Dluuiawan, 
<bioui'asi, and Kaiidoijil (divnleil into lour e.^iaics,) bedono to 
Pratapgarh, in tbo southern poiiion of Ondh. Uf llie banins who 
Jiave been sw' 0 ])t away by the Mutiny, (lie. most impoitant was that 
of Gouda. All these are blanches of the Majhanli family of 
JJisva !5c*n. 

The western portion of Gorakhpur, which includes Majhauli, 
oiigirially formc<} a pari of Oudh, but it was separated from it 
when Gorakhpur came to tho East India Company, and the baron 
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^'u' ^ falnk.I^r of QwlU 

I. ric ia| or Alnjliauli (or Madtivavuli wliicli \v*iv iic i J 

»iu.,, «,.t i.y r o’::™:’ 

.■n.ive 01 , 0 . I,, 11,0 |„,„.„„„o of Hi,,.,, o„c,„„i.„„, ||,„ 
tioti of Ulo laj was diu? to exh*;rvao-arifc libor'iiitv j- ® 

it; tl.o rij of S:.(.dsi (a t.act of S7 /« 

oity of (Jor:(kli|mr) wjis sivci away to one of tlie pXpces^M 

HI , Ml me oisuict <0 ^uran. wrnf tn n 

Mm.n.nnnnla.i ior a similar reason, tlmn,!;Ii it is piobabln that 
service in lies ca^o w/.s ,a onphemism for a f.rci U ' 

p.ws..sMon To AIah,;rij.i IMpM/.ll, ano.hor noteii eh . f'ns 

iK.en asa,l.o.l the o.i,, of a i.ij ..mler a cmions citcnn st L A 
»u‘-,,al servant Km.ni l,v oast,, while en^aenl 
n sln.iMpoom<,r ,he h er, of his master, .I.ow'm'Iv stooped 0 ,^ 1 7* 
.cet, ami receive.l on l„s foreliea.l a paid, of s'm.’ai ,7 . r 

0.10 f,f th.- rov,! toes. The n.astei, l,appe„i„e p.oi,servo tl is tho[wh! 
II wonl.l he ,..e.msis'e..t w.th 1 ms .ihortv To allow a rlu ? 
ce.ve roval nnet.o., on his fo.el.e,.,] ^^i^hon^ a .,ij. Ifi an’or.iin'TT 
lu stowed a., Caro, lis miles in ent, o.. ih- dipr se, van vl ill 
,lv-ceml.i.iis .io,\ I,old it .i.ider tl.c title of llae Pmiian ' ’ 

A p.vde,.e..o,- ot I!,-.,. Mall was o„e b|,na. So,,. Ifo was .p 
nnwned a. mne). for h., valour as for !,i, p.t.ioti-m • • 

‘■d o.,e ot .he IMnas of Chitor to repel a .Mnhainn.adan a^^m-el" 

• on. and hn i.is .i,sti.ieni.she,| .seivices i.. the l.attlo-fiehr‘’was 

hM.mua wnl. the title of Malla, which h.s ..„ h' 

Majhanli laj have ever .sinoe homo, ills o,oat .Maudson P^Ti' 
Mall . .d not ii.lnait the antipathy wl.ieli i.is an.'e.t.ns horo'^'t'o 
w.ai-ds the M.ilrammadans. ini4.ati..te,l him-elf i,. the m,od 

...■.ce.s of tho Mn.l.n.s and was h.ei.lv h.motod at co..rt • l.H 

hea. he was an i..itlinolm.o Himl.i Onee, when retnrnin.r 
'•eiirt. In; ordered hi.s kliawis to hiii.rr hi,,, son.,; water ami he 
hank what was served luin ; hut it was soon after dlsoovced 
hat hy a ....Slake his dnnk.,.o cup h.ad he.u, oxelnu.o d for ihaj 
fi a .^Iu^hlu siiiialiilar, ihis was a iiollution wliirJi 1.. 
ntiwiifmefy eaiised, wa.s iuexniahl,^ Me leturii.Hl to his''cam' 
till, caused his sou lili.awani Mall to he installed Tiaia in t" 
place, anti reined to a villaire, named Kagar, to pass the r/ 
.nn.tider of his Ith, in pouance and ligim.u; asecK-m tL' 
-lotV runs Ih.at,. when the Emperor of Delhi he.ard ihp'nn 
he titcl to soothe the oirended feelings of tho chief tiy dnllcriurm; 
him ui.any honors, an.l gave him the name of Islam Khan wh^nn. 

Ma capital Majhauli derived the alias of Salimpur T ’ev wp" 
however, of no avail. The n-solve, o.L ’ take^ 3 
not be set aside, and the Mahardja ended his days as a ’herm t 
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1’lie story, however, as it stamla, is iiicoiisisteiit, and suggest 
the idea of nn apostacy wiiich has been etiphemiscd by 
Hindu tradition. The Mahaiaj^ must have accepted the Mu¬ 
hammadan name to bestow it on his capital, and, the name be¬ 
ing still associated with Majhanli, it is obvious, that he did accept 
it. Apostacy from the religion of a subject race to that of a 
ruling one is not, and never was, an uncommon occnireuce. 

To this stock of Mnjliauli b(*!ou<T tlie leading Bisen chiefs of 
Northern Ondh, and circumstantial ;iiul genealogical details are 
given at great length to ])rovo this, ft i.s not worth while (o 
enter into these, but it may 'iab ly ho asserted (hat the most 
powerful among the Hiscn'^, It.ijAs of rjondd, niiqiiestionahly 
helonged to the Mnjliauli branch. The history of these Wjus 
occupies a promiumit jdace in tli>^ annals of the Dison.s, and shows 
clonri}' the chnraeter of tiic entiio clan. 

The present di-tnet of (r'-ndi had long belongeil to the 
Hums, from whom ilio finindcr of the Knlahatis ilyna'-tv wrested 
it at the c1o-e of the loili But his ilescendauts liid 

not hoi I it long. As the (bi»d or the fourth in a dinvt lino 
from llio founder, we come to the name of Adialnaravau 
Sen. wlii» is tle<!'^i'il)ed t > have been a greab tvrant. “ His 

V • 

la^t act in a career of unb*'idb»il oppression was to carry off (o 
his fort/at Lakriji fihat, near Khor.asa, the virgin daughter of Rntau 
Prtude, a small lhalunan zamindar in the HuiliApiuii pargana. 
The outraged fatiier plmiled as vainlv ns (ho father Ohrvseis 
for reparatbm, and his vengeance was as diamatic nn<l more com¬ 
plete. For twent.y-one days ho sat under a tamarind tree at the 
door of the ravi>*licr, refusing food and drink, till death put an 
end to his sufferings. His wife, who had followed him, died at 
the same time from grief Hofore his spirit fled, he pronounced 
a curse of utter extinction on the family of his oppressor, modify¬ 
ing it only in favour of the offspring of the younger Rani, who 
alone had endeavoured to induce hint to break his fust. The 
curse was not late iu being verifietl. In a few days a mighty 
wave of the Sarayu broke upon tlie fortress of the Chief at Lakria 
Ghat, and swept away every thing, leaving not a single member 
of the household alive." And thus ended the rule of the Kalahans 
in Khorisa. 

At this time the Bisens occupied many villages in the district, 
and were strongly represented in the community; but none had 
attained the rank of Raja, as some of them had in the southern 
parts of the province. The province now formed a part of the 
empire of the Pathdns, and was governed by a Snbahdar. On 
the death of Raja Achaln^rayan, the affairs of the district fell 
into great disorder, and at the recommendation of Sarabjit Singh, 
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Bais, one Pratfip Mall, Bitsen, a caHet of tlie liouse of Mnjliauli, 
wns appniiitod tf) preserve pence and order, and from him dates 
the rise of the Bisens in the Gogra Valley. Active, enterprisiiipr, 
and uus'crnpiilous, he liad all tlie requirements at hand to gratify 
liis ambitions and turlmlont disposition. His surroundings were 
e(]nally favmnble. In the language of the settlenient officer, ** on 
tiu* death of Raja Achalni^ni 3 ^‘lll Singli, thf* whole of his raj fell 
into a Rtiito of auaicliv ; preilatory hands roamed all over the 
district, rendoi ing cultivation iuipossihle, ami tho Govcrumenl. reve¬ 
nue ceased to be paid. A11 over that portion of theKlioi^sa 

principalitx'. which was tiually consolidated into the Gouda raj, 
the most powetful Cldiattii families helongod to the same clan as 
hiinsolf, though at the pic^eiit day their descciulaiits are ini- 
able to tiacij their origin to our coniiuon ancestor. Along the 
noith, ilividcd into the groat hranchrs of Riimapur, Btcliaipiir, 
Brirdvata, aTid Klioiadih, tho iaige class of Bisous of Rampur 
Birwa ovtemied ov(M' a tiact noai 1}' forty miles h>ug. bounded ou 
ilio north bv the Kuwani.. .and on tho soiuli by the western Terlii 
nr the Ri^tihi, while furl her, tlie Goraha Bisens covered what i-t 
now called the IMahadeva pargana, and several less irnpoitant 
families of the same stock were proprietois of single viilagts” 
Praiap Mall made the most of the.se advantages. He soon bec.imo 
a leader ami chief, ami with tho aid of his clansmen, all trained 
to aims and fond of waifare, which wiis the natuial profession tif 
their caste. greatl_v exlmided llu* area of the estate which was 
oiiginally ontiustod to his eai'o. lie lived in his nnce&trni homo at 
Goliuni in the present pai^.aita of Digsiii lie kej>l np constant 
forays against his in ighhours, and evorv raid added to his military 
renown and material pruspnity. Ife does not, however, appear to 
have assumed the title t>f R^ja, or to have disowned his subordi¬ 
nation to the Subahdar i»f Omili, or to liave lefused the revenue 
of his cstiite to Ins boge lonl. His sou Sh^b Mall, and grandson 
Klinrrain Alall. followed his example, and remained loyal to the 
Rubaliddr. Tiicy did not, with tlie family property, inherit the 
turbulent spirit and the business c.ap.acity of their ancestor, 
and had to content themselves with what they had inherited. 
Their time and talents had. moreover, to bo devoted to the cousoli- 
dation of what Pratap had wrested from liia neighbours. 

Khurrarn Mall was followed by his son Man Singh, a short, unpre* 
possessing-looking person, but of the moat restless and turbulent 
disposition. When not engaged in fighting with his ucighhours, 
he indulged in hunting, and when liuntiiig faded to afford him 
sufficient excitement, he turned to his neighbours. The story runs, 
that ou oue occasion he was liuutiug where Gouda now is, and 
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a Imre turned round and put his hounds fo flight. ''If the air 
of tills place/' he excloiincd, “can muke hares hiaver than dogs, 
what will it not do for men ? " tie resolved, accordingly, to try 
the experiment hy huilding a fortress for himself near the spot. 
This story is siinihiv to what is rclatevi of an Orissan king, who, 
hunting near Chaudwnr forest, noticed a crane sitting on a 
hawk which it had killed, and iuiinodiately cau.sed his capital to 
be established there. The story is probably false in both cases, 
anti in tliat of ilan Singh, the motive must h.avo been a political 
one. His home at. Gohani was not located in a very secure place, 
and he could not binid a forticss there without attracting the 
attention of Ids snpetior, the Subhatlar of Oudh ; hut in the 
midst of a jungle winch was sliatcgi'all}’ better situatcil for de¬ 
fensive purposes, lie could cairy out hi.s projt^ct of buihling a for¬ 
tress of coiisideriible .sttengtli without an}’ risk of being disiinbed, 
and ho acted according!y. The fort was completed, according to 
local tia<lition, in S:mnat l-o7*)‘“A. D. lolfci, J. c., in the leign of the 
Pntlidn Kinpovoi*. lifiaJiim Ijodi. 

Sonii after this lie aS',tiinod tIio ti:le (d Ihlja. About this also 
thove is a stoiv lelated b\ ttie lii-ens;—‘•Man JSinnh, lli(*v say, liad 
for his fand]\ piirstimc Daila I'amie, who>e iic^cenihints are 
cribcf] to have been tIio nust tnibiileiit tmiong the sinalh^r zamiii- 
dais of ilahad‘_*\a. Dallii, it is .'said, had two syces, Slier find Selim, 
who went to D<*llii. aiul bv tlieir brave conduct in \var rose to tin* 
conunand of the imperial forces, and found them«elv<\s strong 
enough to expel Huinaynn, nu<l usurp the throne of India. In 
their exalted position limy did not forgot their old iuii:>ter, tiu: 
PaiiGo, and sent liiin a firman appointing him Haja of Oonda. 
As a Ihahman he felt, an avcr.sioii to rule, and jms^ed the tit lit 
on to Man Singh iii wl use f.unily it thenceforwanl remained/' 
The story is false f-n the Aice of it. Whatever his origin, Shc-r 
Siial). to whom n-f»roiice is tnnde hero, w'as never a svee, and 
<})€ coupling of the two names helray.s tlio imskiltnlncss of the 
concocter of it. Anxhow the title did not come to Man Singh, 
and, in assuming it, he did exactly what others had done before 
him, and in.Hny have done since his time. Having become the 
master of a fort, it was hut fit and proper, he tliought, that he 
should be called a rija, and he had himself so proclaimed through 
Lis priest. 

He went further. Relying on the strength of his fort, he re- 

I judiuted all payment of revenue to the Siibahddr, and claimed 
i«*gomony over his neighbouring chiefs. The time was very fa- 
T'mrahle to him, Witli Ilninay^n expelled from Delhi, and Sher 
fihih busily engaged iu xvasteful and harassing wais in difiereut 
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p!itces, tLe SiiljaliJ^ir was not in a positioD to (]iv»M*t llie flower 
<>t Ills army to puuish iri'iacl.oiy landlordij iu the wildi^ of 
Jhihiuich ; what troopKlie scut froiu tiino to time to chastise the 
ri'hels wore easily siiIhIucmI, and their guns and equipments 
Himichcd from tijcm, and Man Singh rose steadily in power and 
iiilliieiici!. Matter^, however, changed when Akhar came to Ids 
throne. Ilis geneials were siuccsshd everywhere. One of them 
t<M*k the fort of Gouda Jiy a hohi assault, und carried away 
Sliin Siugli prisoner to the presence of the Ivnperor. Akbar 
suipiiscd at the pnnj' appearance of ]Mau Singh, and 
ii'-ked, “ llnw could such a pii;my afi you ctmimii so mucli mis- 
ciiicl \ ” Tl.is was inoro than tiio hangliiy Ihijput hloi>d of Mdn 
Singh could stainh ami In; reioiicd hy asking, flow does the 
tiny liult» tliuiidL-iholt cause so much injiii}’?’’ I’lio rej>artec 
]»!»Mscd the l*iiii|*(‘ror, ami he set the- piiMiucr at liherty. Ife 
a''•v ri'stoieJ to imn his laj ; and cot.-hiM'd on him the title of 
Mahiraji, with liiKity to coufi-r titular h*utois on others by 
Lh<i : .tml the 11-^0 of tin* ki-t: Icdnuo. wlnm niuich- 

i.ig about i’loio j)lac'' t*> 'J'ho'^ \mi.s tin,- foiimlat.iiUi laid 

*il a laj^ wliicli Ii.'ld the fnr^unor^t place iu Nmihciu Omlli for 
full ihive ituiulujd ynais. Ihi wd'^ the fir.-^i to give iip the MaJ- 
iiiiuli title uf Alalia, ami a^-uine that of Singh, wiiicli Ills ded- 
C' lid.irit- h;uo over since borne. 

^hin Sii.gii I'd’l four sons, (tf wli'un the oddest, Lak-hnt.Mi Singh, 
>ucc‘i'tled to the cliitUtaiiishi]) of UoLul.i, and the ollnu’S were 
|»re\id<‘d l't*r by the grant of (iiO xjliage". strcttliing from 
Iviiargui'ur, Lakandipiir to M<inikti]inr. 'riu* de'-cemhuit.s of tlie 
i.ilU r, tlif Thukui'a oi Vitl\ iiiagar, Kaimi and f.Joiiihi, now hold 
only a frw \ill:igi*s in the castciu corners of Mauikipur and 
C'huiidipura in Maliade\a. 

Tradition pioserves no aco*uml of Lak^hman Singli, sou of 
M.iii Singh, and the only thing said of hi?^ ‘^on, Naihihaii Singh, 
is iliat he wilhliehl, like his •;ram!lailier the g«>vc‘rnm('nf re- 
Venue, and fell in battle, fighting aga-inst ilu* trot»ps of the Su- 
hahdir. lie ielt four sens, of whom theehlc.^t, Duijaii Singh, 
'-luvoedod him. His two younger hrotlnu'^, JJin Singh and Bir 
Shall, were providoil with .small e.stales which are now held hy^ their 
descendants as Thakurs of Dirdoha. Hindu NaLjav, and llisvaiuhhar- 


piir. Duijan Singh was as fond of figluiii” as his father, but he was 
luore discreet. Instead of set ting himseil'up ngidu''t his l\Iu}iam- 
maduii suzerain, he turned Ins attention to his iieighhoiirs, the 
Ilijud of Cauij<U and Ikauna. Both of them were defeated, 
and made to coutribute largely to the enrichnieut of the con¬ 
queror, The former purchased peace by the reliiiqtiiBluueiit of 
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a Ini ge prirgani, nnd )he Inttcr hnd to give up his entire rdj 
for ;i peiiotlof twelve years. The real cause of t|iiairel in all 
siii'ij cases of couvhC, the desire on the part of tlu* nu^re powerful 
ana turhuloiit to rob his Deiglihours, but the osteusihlc t>n<! 
iu the instance of Ikauna was the lefusal ot Jagat Singh to 
acknowledge ih© hegemony^ of the Gondi chief by sending for 
tlie second time a supply of white lotus flowois retjuired ft>r the 
petfoimancc of a Vedic rite commenced by him with a view to 
get. male issue. The rite proved iiiclfectuah because, as the legend 
would have it* the fiowois weie not forthcomiug in time, and 
Lbujau died childless, leaving his raj to hi.'^ youngest brother, 
Amur Siugliy who had not betui, owing to his youth at the time 
or his fatiior*s death, provided with a sejiarate e.st;lt«^ 

A mar was a weak pi incc, toially unlit to maintain the lea<l- 
er^bip (d’ his aiictslors, and his neighbours w>a*e lU/t slow in 
taking aiivautage of this ciicumstaiiee 'liio <d' ikaund, 

wiio liad i)eeu for some time smarting uiidcM the loss ot lii:* family 
douiiiiiou, organised a laige army, a.-^-ailt-d Amur w'llli great force^ 
lecoveii^l his I'Uiir lost kingdom, iiielinling a huge slice i>f the 
Gomla li'ij, and luiiy avciigetl thi* ilisguiee that liatl been cast on 
him Uy Duijau ;Singh. 

'J'iiO lalhii forlimes ot Gouda were letiiev#^! by Ram Singli, 
son of Amar. Ide was :v very p^oveiful and wailiko clind'iain. 
and, during the wiiole of bis rtngn, about th('ch>s(*of the 17th 
ctMiiry, engaged in lightiiog with his neiglila'urs. AVhen tb* 
li>n ^'f Goiuia was tiiat erected, the countiy :u- und it was full 
of jungle, and tht; spi»l wa.< sdei'toil ob\iiius}\ b(>eanse it was 
nv)t li.LOle to fiiidden surpiises. Kxien^ivt* eleaianeos. however, had 
sinctj been efiecied, ami pt>|)nl;iiion bad greaiJy ineieased. making 
the idj less secuie tlian wa.'i <iesirable. Ijoniulary disputes, too, 
weie ill those unsettled periods eunstantlv' aii.^ing, w'(‘ic made 
toaii.'e to satisfy tlie earth iinngcr and the fighting pioc]i\itie.s of 
ueiglihoiii'ing ciiiefs. There was a liact. (d land bf-iuci ii iln* ijisidii 
amt the Kawaua rivers wiiieh had heeii tiie apple of discoid ainong 
tho iiiMais and llie Janiiwars foi a long lime, ami had fnquMiily 
cliaiigt d hands accotdiiur to the vaiying fortunes of wai. At the 
tunc when Ham Singh cainc ti> }>ower u was iiold by tin* Jamiwars, 
und pruiected by a niiid for: at Hlnitpur. Ram Siugii, iheiei*<;re, 
tel to leduce the toit. as a pieliminaiy to Ins regaining for hi^ 
iauiily the dipjiuted Doab. IJi.s ontoijinso proved successful: 
ttie fort W'as destioye<l, and the lioul) annexed to GmiuA. A 
siniUar annexation was effected on another side, after long pro- 
Tiacted desultory Hgh’s against the Kaikwars, und the pargani 
ol Fuharpur, includjiig :i4 villages, rewanled his hiLours, 
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His successes iu the hattle-field did not, however, bring that 
satisfaction which all who liavc cxtcn.sivc estates to bequeath 
60 cariiesily long for. ile hail no sun to inherit his rdj. To 
provide for this he had recourse,” saj^s the historian, 

*Ho the services of (Juried Oir CioHhaiu, the most noted of his time 
Among tiie holy men of Ajodliya 'i'lie Suiut. hud two fiivoritp disciples, 
Duiia uiid hliiiwdiii; and at the iiigenl entreaty of the lidja he des¬ 
patched them to Jit^iuues with a ilirectiou ihat t)iey weie to insert 
their )iead:» into a giutin;: \Ahieh (iveilooked the (JuiigCB, and aa the 
^uiiloiiue-like do(»r desceiidt'd fnnii ahove to decapitUe them, to piay to 
the iiiver who leceived their lives, tli.it, in exchange for each, a aoii raiglit 
be gi\en to the Cvoiuia Chieftain, 'ihe HacrUice was etilcacious, and tw'o 
Boim weie born, who weie iiaiuetl, after the authors of their hf**, Uaita 
and Pdiiiwaiii. At the same time the Conhaiu gave the itaja a touth-piek, 
aiul dllected Idiu to plant it in Coiida, with the jnophecy that as long it 
remained |iieen. so tong tin* f.innly of the should prosper. Jt giew 

into a tiee* liirowinir out two branches. Jn the niutiny when hi*) 

n b< Jiioii co.st ihij.t Peiii ij.dcsh Siiiu'h hi.-^ e.'^tates, tlu* piineipal bough was 
biiikeJi utl by a iititiic-oie. 'ihc secfuid w'l leiuaiiiN, and with it are bound up 
the loriiinert <»f the ue^ceinianU of LUiawaniMugh.'^— ((Jazttttecr J., p, boB.) 


Coming to ibu ny of GoiKld at an early age, iX'itta Singli 
fouiul liiun-'t'K culled upon to uphold the load4>r.slii|) of his luuisn 
ugainst veiy ]H>\veiiul rivals, iiut lie iiad all the warlike iusliucls 
of fins father, and was iu no way uiiC([tuil to the task. The 
wliolo ol his long and chequered life was spent iu forays and 
leiid.'i and lighi'^, hut ho succeeded iii raising his house to the 
Highest [io>itK>u of lank and inilucncc uiiiong the chieftains of 
Uuiili at llie lime. All the leading Bistms joined him, and 
alttigeilior tweiity-tw'o iiidepeiidunt cliieftaiiis reckoned them- 
.-^eives among has allies, and made common cause with liiin in 
all the waiM in which he was engaged.” Nor were the Hindus 
ahme that joined him. K\eu the I'allian cliiefs of Utraula 
accepted his leadership, aided him in wresting from their rightful 
(■wiieis the olalts of i^iliiirpur ami Aui, and annexing them 
lo hi.s iiij. One of the Uliaula ehiels acted as Ins staiulaid- 
“leeeivihg lit-m him a lixid lumorarv stipend wliile williiu 
'hi.- IjoiMidtuies of his raj. Ttie distiici under his immediate 
julecovtii'd the piescid paiganas ol (hmtia. Maluulcvsq Nawaganj, 
J)ig.'‘ar, I'ahaipur ami ha.t (iowaiieh, wlide a mother leigned 
at I’liihga, and a son at Aldnikiput.” In sliort, '‘the J3iseu of 
Goiula had no rival, aud was absolute master in the territorv 
snhunited to Lis sway.” 


* Tina 18 tla» llolo/iti*h‘a tnffijr/- to it. Its twigs are used ostootb' 
Joint (if lM:oi(‘hoin It is lierirr bi-iishea, but it is otherwise, of uo 
known under iho name of r/ 7 /o/.*c value. 
inivgrijolntf who h lioxbuign m^Mgiieu 
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Following the tradition of liis ancestors, D.itla Singh oarly 
lofiised Lo [Kiy the revenue of his estiites to tiio Subalidar, and 
tins reduced him to the most critical position for a time; but he 
got over it in a Idghly satisfuciory way. Wlicu Alawul Khan, the 
lieutenant of the then SulKdnlar, Sadat Khan, first came to 
Honda to demand (he revenue, he was, accoidiiig to the usual 
Ciistoin of the liui»*, received with every sliow of respect, hut 
the interview between tlie two was by no means pleasaiit. Alawal 
was a J 3 ahraich Paihan of stalwart make, while Datta Singh, 
Compared to him, was a pigmy, and when tin* two omhiaeed each 
(illier, the Pathan. out of men* frolic, lifted hmi aiY the ground, 
and thereby put the llijimt to siiame. lie liien wanted to have 
an inteivicw with the hioihor of Datia Singh; but 

J)atta, instead of presenting him, put forwaid l.itiairoM Pao, “the 
T.dlc.st of the GcuAlia Di.sens,” ti> p,a\ his part, and when the 
ceremonial emhiace fdlowctl, Alaival was lili-d up in the "aine 
way in which ho had put l)t(ta to the l>iu.sh. and tins laid tlje 
f')undation of an ei.inity which end-d with the lil’o of one of 
the two ctuitendiiig parlies At the time h'-tli lii^bCMMipli-l llieir 
1 age, and Aiawal was sent away with fair j>pMnistN; hiu a>» >ottn 
as he was F^aiia hacked out uf Ijis cngaocnient, ainl 

declined to pay U’his led 10 lln* ictiiin <>f Alawai, ani the 
liistoty of tho \var.s of the two rival- has iiiMMi thus-uoini 
in the Oudh Gutt^ifecr fiom a contemporaiy iialiad wliicli is 
very \> >[inlar :— 

*• Ala'val croHsCil the Oogui at t'Aska in t-riovfuich. and the Kal.tlian 
of that [)arg.inu. ^nKiitniir uixicr their leceiit defeat and JoO' n.iiioii, 
ilock'.il ea'^erlv tu hin r-fandani. Ills eneinv seems to h.ive e^iabli.^hed 
nu advatifd post IkmituI the liniits of liis r.ij, on the very b:iijlcs 
of tlie river, ai.d the fta'i of I'a^ka waa heid in his favour hy Dmlh Tiwari, 
who was killed afier^ a atahnom r(^si^t.lnce. Tho Pathdn was uquallj 
feueoeaefui at Nialun i, wltere lie <lefiMtod the I>r«lhmana inuler NaiaN atulail 
J’finde. He tlien pitched his o.oiip on Ihe Tiilii, to tho wo.st of Ooiuhl, 
sold occupied Inuiself in pliiiMiering and driving off ilu* h ids of the neiirh- 
houih>'od. Tins was at tlie liei'ininiig of Apill, wlieii t)io iwo gieat faira 
at Detd Putati and Avodin a had diawii oiV a initni^er of Itaja Datta Snigli'n 
best fighting tueu, 80 he r(*p(ied to the lusoienl ehall*nge of hit foe Uial 
he would be able to semi in liis revenue after tin: iiriinanavarni feniival 

The requisite tune was g.tiiied bv neg(iciationa, amMinaDy Datia Singh 
inarched t4>rlh fioin Oonda at the head of tho Jji'ahuiaiis of his taj. and the 
whole of the Gmaliii liineiis of * * • Tho opposetl for(‘i*.s met :il» 

Sahurangjuir, about six miles to the West of (Joud4 ; but ihu Miiiiamiiiu'laiih 
were dispirited by an irreparable accident which had befallen them on the 
morning of the fight ;—their leader, while luouiiting a restive horw*. was 
thrown, and broke his rii^ht arm. lie made ligiit of it himself, and, binding 
it up ill a sling, put liiin.-elf at the he d f)t his troops. Tho battle, after n 
distant exchuiip^e of iua;c*hlock fire, rc.sulvbd itself into a series of single com- 
batH, in which the bard docs full justice lo the liiavery of Alawal KhAu. For 
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fiomp lime it deemed !ih if the P.iKPnfl wonhl be defeated, and Datta Singh 
preiinittd to leave the lield. The reinoiiHlraiiceti of bin brother restrained hiiUt 
and u final effort waa made by the Cb>ifih >8. Hhairoti Itae, the Hanieas had 
tJguied in (he liist ineetmg of the rivals, Hin«iled out Aldwal Khan, and, 
after a desperate fiudit, clove hiH head open. On tlie f.tll of their Chief, 
tlw Navvdh H troo]iM fled, and Daita Singh waa left uiaHter of the field,*' 

The 8T1CCCSS of Dattn was, however, sliort-Iived. His estate 
was larjjo atnl impoitaut, aud the Subalnldr could not allow it 
to lapse aftiM :i sm»ilo campaign. A laioo imperial army was 
sent to chastise the rchcl chief, aud Datta was not prepared to 
face it ill the open field. He shut himself up in his fort, aud 

allowed it to he hesiegod. Time passod on, and tlie cordon of 

the hesiegors approached closer and closer, till at length llie last 
resouicc of the liajpui. kniglithood was opcidy di>cus.sed. That 
resf)nroe was the mo^t drirnlful that human pride had ever con¬ 
ceived, hieathing di fiance to the (neiny (o the last, and vivid 
with a lofty S'^nso of dignity and self-respoct, which, however 
cruel in its effi cts. Ciuil-i not l)ut cominand the highest respect. 

Tt was no oilier ill in the boa! Jnhar, to which the flower of 

Hindu chivalry in llajpulana liad "o 'dten rosorled to save the 
lufiior of their family. Jt w.is to cons’on the ladies of the family 
to a burning ]jyM\ and then to rush to tlie battle-fiold with drawn 
swords to <iie ihe tleafli of iuMues. Dur moral feelings m.iy 
revolt at the idea when we think of it in tlie calm atmosphere 
of our study, hut, given the alttunaiivo of deatli or forced coucu- 
’oitiage and shiveiy in Muslim boiiM'holds, no seu'^o (tf dignity 
aud self-re.s[)ect would for a innineiit hesitate which to accept, 
Darta Singh, howeier, was savcfl the necessity of having rocourso 
to this awful Kacrifico. When he was ivnlj’ for ii, and alnio&b 
at the last moment, his clansmen of Kdinapur, headed by Bir 
Ihhanoam ^ilah came t<» his rescue, aud witti their aid he was 
abh* to liiivfi away the tMeiiiy from his door. The long protiacted 
siege lind already tliinii^'il tlie ranks of the Muslim aimy, and 
an attack fiom tlio rear by the fiesh troops of Pampur was 
wlifii, they w^orc not juvpuied for. The siege was raised, aud a 
scltlomiiit was como to, hy which Gouda was made iinh'pendent 
of tbcNa/lins of tiahruich and Gorakliptir, and subject only to 
the ymymont of a tribute direct to the Nawah of Ondh. 

Tlie lesson wbich tins war taught the Gbief of Gonda, seemH 
to have been most cnrcfully remembered. Daita Smgli alwa)^s 
n'luaiiK'd faiibful to Lis engagement, and had no further niis- 
uiiderstandiiig with the SulKilnlir of Oudh. His fondness for 
predatory warfare was not, however, iu any Avay overcome by his 
reverses. If he was not a mutch fur the Suliahdar, he knew 
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that his neighbours were not much more powerful than he was, 
and lie never ceased to roii tiiiun, whenever an opportunity was 
presented to him. The most powerful uinong these was the 
Raja of Bansi, and with liini lie carried on a long protracted 
war, and, to quote tlie language of tlie historian, “ twenty pitclied 
battles on the boundary of Utrunlti and Tulsipur ended in the 
final defeat of tlie Bansi Rajfi. His capital was saf’ked, hiin.self 
killed, and the doors of his fort still decorate the mansion of 
tho last of the Gouda rajas.” 

Circumstances helped Datta Singh to obtain dominant influence 
in two estates which had before l)een independent of him. 
These weie iMinikapur ainl Bhinga. The story runs, that on 
the birth of hi.s second son, the ahtrologers in hi.s court reported 
that on the sixth day the infant would become a lajd. This was 
iutei preted to mean that botli Datta and his eldest, born would 
die within the term specitied, to enable the newcomer to attain 
the raj, and the order was at <uice issued that the infant slmuld 
he done away with. The st!ir.s, however, had jnovided for such 
n contingency. Befoic the or icr was cairieil out, the lidji of 
Mdnikapur dieil, .(lul h's widow aduplcd ihf- infant, theiebv imth 
vciil'ving tlie prophecy of the astrolooer and deiening "iJaita 
Singh, her hi.ithei-iu-iaw, from the committal of an iu'mman and 
most, tiorrible murder. 

As regards Bhinga the tradition is, that its Rtlja, a .soi.m of tho 
Jana war clan, was nnalile, in his old age, to cope with certain 
predatoiy hands of robbers or gyp.sips, wlio distnriicd the peace 
of Ins estate ami looted lii.s .subjects, and be was obliged to seek, or 
was made to accept (it docs not appear wliich), the aid of Bhaw ani 
Singh to put them down. Bhav\a>ii’s mission proved completely 
successful. He not only expelleil tlie rol.hers from the chieftainship, 
but, tarrying there for a while, he availed liim.self of the opportunity 
wliich the death of the Jnnawar C hief soon after atfoided him, to 
make liim.self the Jiaja of the estate. 

Datta Singh lived to a good old age amid.st great wealth and 
splendour ; but bis liunger for his ncighhoiir's lands never forsook 
him. The story riin.s, that even mi his ileatli-hed the only regret he 
had to express was, that he had not been able to annex to his 
rdj the estate of Gaugwal. Such a wish at such a time was not 
to be allowed to go unheeded. Aiiant Singh immediately sallied 
forth with his army, and brought the Chief of Gangwal a prisoner 
before his dying graudfather. It did not, however, suffice to 
flati.sfy the hunger. Greatly satisfied as Datta was, at finding 
that he left in his graudsou a worthy representative of himself, 
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lie felt iliat hi.s object liad not been attained, Alas/^ said be, 
•Mhnt you have brought him a prisoner ! Had you killed him on 
the battle-field, his estate would have been mine, but since lie is 
a piisoner, and suvs for mercy, he must be rcstoved to his rtlj," 

The "lory of llio house of Gonda rose to its zenith during the 
reign of Datta Singh, and the decline commenced soon after 
ITis son, Addait Singh, ha<l a religious turn of mind, and devoted 
himself to tlie study of the religion of Vaishnavism, to repeated 
]>iignmagr's to MuUra, an*l to the society of Gossaius, The 
memory <»f his rub? is preserved in a di-^tich which says heroism 
dejKUfod witli J)nt(a, and the cymbal and the tambourine of 
ihc liermil cam'' to llio ctiunlry with his sou. Certain it is, that 
ilic peaceful, ascotlc simplicity of liis life did not at all commend 
ilself to people who looked upon warfare as llic most important 
and legitimate *luty of existence, Jlis son Slangal Singh married 
a daughter (»f the Kalalians nsja of Purdshpur; and on that 
tuicasion Addait restored to its riglitfnl owner tlie greater part 
of the State, whi(‘h ids falln r had annexed to Ids raj. 

Ib'gardiiu: Manual Singh the onlv event of note is that he had 
become l!ie aihitrator in a ijimrrcl between the heirs of the Raja 
of Pansi, and, while our, iu camp in tlic IJasti district, was assas- 
.‘•iuated liy one of the centending parlies the Snrajiiaiisi chief 
of Amorha. The munh'r was si'rnalh' avenged hy his son 
Sivaprasdd. lie at f»nc*.' led the Ihscn forces into Amorha, and 
buil the whole ])argan.i waste, killing every Snrajhansi that fell 
.nto his hands ; nor did he relax Ids hold on it till it was trans- 
l.uit'd, wirh tiic vest of Sarkur Gorakhpur, to the Eaglish hy the 
?H'awai) of Oudh. 

At a time when fighting, constant and hard fighting, was the 
only means of reUining power among the turbulent barons of 
Oudh, three such peaceful reigns ns those of Udilait, Mangal 
and Sivaprasad were quite suflicient to undermine the most 
powerful estate, and to bring on a crisis, -lai Singh, the son of 
Sivaprafiad, very imjirmlenlly betook to tlie prevailing evil of 
tile (iinc, that of withholding the trihntc dun to the Nawah. A 
new comjdicalion also arose. A Alajor ilanok, an Englishman, 
was favoureil hy the Nfizim of Bahraich. and under Ida rvuspices* 
liad established an indigo factory at Gohani, the original seat of 
the Gondti family, Jai Singh resented thi.s intrusion ; hut be was 
unalde to cope with the army which came to chastise him. The’ 
forces of the Nazim, aided hy Major Hanek, were too much for 
him ; his men were routed in a sharji encounter, and he was driveu 
away from his rfij to seek slielter in the fort of BbingA But 
his i^ollowers, even when uuited with the troops of Blung&, were, 
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unequal to the contest. After repeated sorties from the fort, he was 
obliged to fly for life. He betook himself to the Nepal hills, where 
he died, leaving no issue, and with him ended the rlij of Goudd. 
as an independent chiefship. His wife Pludkuwar, adopted 
Gomdu Singh, the grandson of Pahlwdu Singh, of Bii \va, a brother 
of Mangal Singh, and for a time managed the li'y. 'J'he adoption, 
however, was disputed by an uncle of Goman. Phiilkuwar was 
assassinated, and Gomdu was driven out of home to find refuge 
with some Pande retainers of his ancestors, the raj being iu tlio 
meantime converted into a talukdari annexed to the private 
estate of one of the dowagers of the house of the Nawab. 

Goraau died childless, and his wife adopted his ucpliew, Debi 
Baksh Singh, to take possession of the Talukddri. 

Debt Baksh held sway over the Gonda raj at the time of the 
Mutiny in 1857, and in an evil hour joineil the standard of the 
Begum of Oudb. His character is thus dcsciibed iu the Oudli 
Gazetteer (I, p. 565):— 

“ Bj vigilant peraonal eu|) 0 !•vi'^i^^n, lie managed to amasH considerable 
riches, sunl was prolublv among the vve.dihic.'st of Um of Oinilt. 

When Baja Daishuu PmgL got the Nia.tiuat, Kaja Drld Ihikrtli iiatur.diy 
nnticipnted th.'it he wtiuld do hts ije»r. to extort u deed of bide for 
the valuable property, and avoided the daimer by flight into hritwh 
territory. Auiiexatiou cxtit'uudy dintaf^teful to Liio, aiid Iw waN\\]tlt 

diQieulty peisuaded to leave his fort ut Guiidd and iin^et the Ih^fndy Coin 
iwissioiier ar*ut to take charge of the district. If he expected to lie tn ii*ed 
like bis peers in the Nortli-We^t TrovinceH, his approhen.sions \\<re un¬ 
founded, it wouhl hare been tliflicull to find any one wiih a vestige of 
]ir prietarj title iu the greatu* jiait of liU eMatufi, and he was allow i d to 
engage for a talnqa of Ils. 8o,0i>0. At the outbreak of ihe niiitiny hi' 
xno-st honourfiblv escorted all tliO (fovernment tieasuio into Px^abatl, and 
then threw in his lot umescrvedly Mith that of the Begniu of Cudii. Ilm 
m-dn camp was at Tianipti on the Chaionai, and then^, after the relief of 
Lucknow, ho was iu coniniand of a force of neiirly •i! 0 , 00 o men. iJis (rtuip.i 
were dispirited by the tremendous snccesa of Uie JCiiMii'.h in otlnu- parl'j 
of India, and tiuring tho trans-Gogr/i campaign ofleivd only tlie 
resistance. Finally, he was driven np into TaLsii>ur, where he coaleMvd 
with the di^order]y rabble which was all that was left of (lie ainiie.s 
of the Begum, Bdla Bao. LJahratta, and Muliamined llasaii, the 
rebel Ndzim of Gorakhpur. Uis conduct throiigliont the mutiny had been 
free from crime or dishonor, and many attempts were made to iiulucu 
him to leave his asylum iu Nepal, and accept Lord Canning’rt free amnesty. 
But he said that, having accepted the Beiinin's service, he would never 
acquiesce iu the rulo of her enemies, and his estates weie finally con¬ 
fiscated and awarded for good service to Alahdtajd J!Jdu Singh.*' 

Of the Chiefshipa which emanated fiom tho Iiouso of GojkM, 
the moat important are thu rajs of Bitwd, ]\liiiikypur and 
Bhingd. The rest were Thakurahips, of which no notice need be 
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taken liero. The relation wliich these rajas hear to the main 
stork will be apparent by reference to the following genealogical 
table ;— 

Qtncalogical Table of ike G^ndd, Manihdpur and UirKd linee in the dielricU 

of GemUi t nd Jiahratchf Oudh» 

1 rr, iSu Miill. 

2 Sa i Miill. 

3 Ki Sinc;li> 

4 jM;T 1 Sinirh, lirst of Gondtf. 

6 

G No Ulliun. 


r~ 

7 Dnrjan, 


r 


Amar. 

I 


Tbuiiurt* 


(Succccilctl Dnrjan.) 

S Tb^in, 

I 


Tbdkan. 


9 Ii.iiiii. 


10 riMftit. 

I 

11 Manual. 

I 

12 Sivapersad. 

13 Jni, dic'l childless. 

j 

11 Ciom/Tn, died 
childless. 

15 D< bi [lib^li. 
the reb.'l Un]>t| 
died childltss, 
r.ij conli&cutod* 


9 flhawiCiii Sinirh 
been ire 
of Bhingd. 

10 Azmat, lo Blrirand, 

A(lr>]»tC(i i>y I 

lilCni of II Snrnba- 
lirfth.ilwitn(Birw«). MfiiiiMpnr. daman. 

11 Gop^Cl. 12 Siu. 

1 f I 

l2 Dnniupat Siiis^h* 1^ ITiudupai. 12 Bahifdar. 13 Sarabjit. 

I 13 Duijiui ^i! gh. I ^ I 

13 CJom.'tn sue* I 13 Dnkti^r. 14 Rrisbnadatta. 

teeded Jai. 14 Dibi HaUsli 

succeeded Goui^n. H Prlthi- | 

pat. diod 15 Oday Per- 
childlcssi tdp Singh. 


The estates of Eirwsi, Mebuon and Manikfipur never rose to 
any gicat power and inflnonce, and nothing, tlierefore, need be said 
about them. But the chiefs of Bliinga played a prominent part 
in (he affiiirs of the Gogra Valley, and deserve some notice. 
It became a Bisen raj when BbawAm' Singh took possession of it 
about the close of the I7tb century, and baa thrived steadily 
ever since, notwilbstaiiding several reverses. Bhawani Singh was 
as valiant and dashing in the battle-field, as be was prudent and 
able as an administrator. His brother, Datta Singh, owed to him a 
groat deal of his successes, for it was he who was at the head of the 
Qondd army in all its important campaigns. Tradition has it that 
Bhawani was present on account of his brother and himself in no 
less than fifty-two battles. As chief of Bbinga, he effected cx- 
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tensive clearances^ and converted a large tract of wilderness into 
a thriving and well cultivated estate. He iolluwcd tho well* 
established policy of the Bisens, of affording full protection 
and every encouragement to his tenantry, who in rL-tnni did 
yeoman’s service in his wars with his neighbours. For chiefs of 
the Bisen class, owning small estates, it \vas iinpo^silde to enter¬ 
tain large standing armies. Like the i^cottish chiefs of (dd, titev 
had to depend on their clansmen, wlio wore sieady agriculturists 
in limes of peace, and sturdy, unflinching wuniois in times of 
trouble. The Paudes were specially useful in this respect, and 
at times the Biseus could raise an armv of twentv to thirty 
thousand of these hardy sous of toil, without having to pay any 
salary whatever. Bhawani Singh knew full well their value and 
treated them with every maik of cousidi*ration. He died at ilus 
j)atriarclial age of ninety-five years, leavii»g his liij to his only 
son Barwami Singh, 

Burwand was not so fond of war as his lather, but be posscf'Sed 
all the instincts ai the Kajput lace, and was ever ready to ptotocn 
the weak and defend his clansmen. When Jai iSinuh of (Ji>ntia, 


escaping fiom the army of the Nazim, sought his shelter, the 
doors of the fortress of Bhingd ware tlirowui open to him 
without a llioiight cf the danger which it invited. The Nawib 
Vizir's army was at the time coinmandetl by tw'O Euiopeans, 
whose names, as pronounced by the natives, were Ganior 
and Billen. They had a laige p.uk of artilleiy witli thtm^ and 
the fort, which never had any liea\y arti!l< ry, couM nor resist 
the invaders. Barvvand ISing ha*! stnogly advisul his j/iotege 
to sue for peace, but the proud liajput would not listen to 
the suggestion, and was at last uhliycd to e-scap*- from tiie hat, 
and seek shelter in the ^epal leiiitoiie.si, Barwand had compio- 
mised himself hy the shelter he had givpii to a ivh>*l, and had 
alone to detiiid idmself as hc.st he cotdd. The siege lasted for 
some time, but the end was fast approacliing. In one of the 
sorties Sarabdamun Singh, the eldest son of Barwand, was danger¬ 
ously wounded, and had to he sent away for protection to the 
Nepal hills. When all further chance of defence was lost, and 
the finul assault was imminent, Barwand hiruKclf took the way 
to Nepal. He had with him his wife, his sister-in-law, hi.s second 
soD| his daughter-in-law, and a few followers. Tiie escape from 
the fort was ea.sjly cflected, and, though hard pressed by the ene¬ 
my, the fugitives tiaveilod over a distance of 22 miles witliout 
difScuIty ; but, coming to a ford at Biiainsaii Nika, they found the 
path closed against them. A camel had fallen dead across the 
ford, and the palkis of the ladies could not be taken over it. The 
ladies were taken out of their sedans, and advised to hide behind 
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rocks; but llicy saw no protection in such skelter, and, rather than 
hulVer the ignominy of being taken prisoiuTs by the enemy, begged 
to be at once bebendod. They resounded the name of Uari and 
put foitl» tlieir nocks to receive the fatal blow. The enemy 
was already upon llu- fugitives, tijere was no time for roflvctiou, 
and JJarwand. yielding to his llajput instinct, ordered Lis second 
Son to save liie lionor of the family in the only way in which it 
could be oftt^cLcd at the nwnnoui. The ladie>s being thus dis¬ 
posed of, the iinforiunate oUl inuu bcggc<l Ids sou to save liis life 
by ilii^ht. Tins was, however, not to be. ‘'Sire,*' said the sod, 
‘‘ forgive me, I have no desire to live any more. Who can give 
sulvaiion to the iiiurdeicr of his mother, aunr, and wife ? The 
same weapon which has been ih(? means of destruction to the 
nearest and deaivsl, shall also decide my fate.i’ Saying this, he 
milled on the enemy, anti died the death of a hero. Barwand, 
ovorpoweiLsl by giief, and disabled by many wounds, was in no 
conuitiun to escape, lie was soon after overtaken and killed by 
a I ayonct-tliriiot. lie was immediately decapitated, and bis 
bea<l was sent to Gondii, where the lust rites of Cremation were 
pt'j formed on it by a faithful henchman, Izzat Puar, by name. 
The ai-ovc awd’nl tragedy w'as enacted in tlie year 17fi3. 

Sarabdaiuan Sineb, who had found an asylum iu the Nepal 
hili-i, lomainrd there till tho NIzims were changed, ami then 
made Ills pe;ico with his suzerain, tind retinncd to liis raj. The 
convlitiun of his estate at llio time was mis<*rahle ; the capital 
liad la eii sacketl. tho houses of the W'clUto-do cnliivatfus had been 


looted, many iliousami lieads of cat’Ic bad been carried aw’ay, 
and thelloworof Dikmi chivahy bad been destroyed, Sarabda- 
mai/s tii>t care was to repair tlieso damages ; but before he could 
ctleet ai»y matvrial improvement in his estate, ho died. 

JM|ii Siu »Singh, tho mily son of Sarahdaman, Avas a man of great 
prudence and ability ; he looke<l after his estate with much care 
and dihgenee, and avoided every cause of ipiarrel with his neigh¬ 
bours and Dio Nawahs Government. In 1799, soon after the 
dellironcmont of tlie luckless Naw'ab Wazir Ali, a fakir put him¬ 
self ha waid as Wazir Ali, appeared at Bhinga with a motley 
following of desperadoes', and demanded of Siu Singh a large 
subsidy, including a thousand men and four canons. Siu Singh 
came out to meet him, and, perceiving that he was an imposter, took 
him and his principal followers prisoners, and sent them on to 
Colonel Thomas, who tlien held command of the British forces 
stationed at Colonelganj, This act of loyalty brought him well 
deserved honors, botli from the Nawab and tho British Govern¬ 
ment. The latter sent him a certiheato of honor, a purse of two 
thousand rupees, and a lich sword. 
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As an in<5tance of bis peaceful and forbeariog naturo, the anec¬ 
dote is tol<l that oil one occahiou a cousin of liis was caught in the 
attLMiipt. to enter bis bed-room wiili a view to assassinate him, and 
tlie llaja, instead of making him pa}" the penalty ot liis olVeiico with 
his life, simply expelled him fnuii his raj. This cousin, settling 
in thoGonda district, acquired a small estate called Diotaka, and, 
subsequently repenting of his offence, begged to be reconciled to 
his Ti'lativo. This was easily eilcctod. On his death-bed this 
person bequeathed his estate to tlie chief of Bhinga. 

Another anecdote connected with this cliief is worthy of note. 
On one occasion bo and Sangram Singh, one of the rajas of 
Ikiiuufi, was out on a huiiting cxpe<litioii, when Sangram hilled a 
deer with his javelin cast from a great distance. The followers 
wore surprised at .the feat, and Siu Singh exclaimed “ Sabash ! 
sahash I had it been any baser man tlian your Highness, I 
would liave given him anytljing he might have asked.** Sangram 
W’as not unequal to the occasion. Ho said, “ If your Highness 
is really dispensed to reward merit, 1 should thankfully accept 
your gift/* Well, name any thing at my di.spnsal, and it will 
at onco bo yourw/’ said the delighted Ihljii. Sangram pointed 
to tlie inncrle in which they were hunting, and it Avas inune- 
diately transferred. It now forms the estate of Durgapur, con¬ 
taining the hcrtt rice-producing land in Ondh. 

Siu Singh was naturally of a religious turn of mind, and delight¬ 
ed not in pomp and parade. He devoted the latter part of his 
lifL* to pilgrimages, and to traur^lating Sanskrit religious books 
into the vernacular, leaving the mauageuKlit of his estate to his 
eldest son Sarahjit Singh. About iliis time Bliinoil bocanio the 
Rcono of the murder of an Englishman, a member of tlie Bengal 
Civil Si^rvice. llis name was (icorge llavenscroft, and he bad been 
the Collector of the Cawnpur district for many years. He had abs¬ 
tracted from the Govormnent treasury a large sum of money Avhich 
he had, according to Sir William Sleemaii, from wliosc diary wo ilruw 
this brief nairativc, “squandered in lavish hospitality and unsuccess¬ 
ful specularions, and then absconded with his wife and child.*’ The 
native belief was, that he had carried the bulk of the money with 


him. Anyliow be retired to Bliinga eaily in the year 1823, and 
there sought shelter, and ultiinatfdy the moans of establishing an 
indigo factory on the borders of the Tcrai. Raja Siu Singh knew 
nothing of the strict search which the British Government was 
making all over Indiafor their defaulting officer, and readily acceded 
to Ids prayer. Mr. Ravenscroft built a house in the native fashion, 
with a courtyard in the middle, and thatched huts and out-ofSces 
ou the four sides, having no opening on the outside, except a 
gateway in front and a bathroom passage behind. He lived 
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in this house for several months^ daily seeing and conversing 
with the Raja and his people on the most friendly terms,” and 
carrying on his ttgiicullural opcruiioTis in perfect peace and 
harmony with the people. On tlie Gth of Alay, Ensign Platt of the 
20th Native Regiment, then stationed .at Sccrora, about fifty miles 
from Bhiuga, came to see liim, and in the evening the old Raja 
and his two younger sons called, as usual, and sat conversing 
with the family till‘9 o'clock, when iirs. Jtavenscroft letired to 
lier room, the Jiaja and hia sons >vcnt away, Ensign Platt took 
t?o his sleeping tent under a maugo-lroe outside of the house, and 
Mr. Ravenscroft composed himself for sleep on a charpoy in the 
iniddlo of the courtyard. Two hours lalcr a gang of about sixty 
Bhadak dacoits utiacked the bouse and Mr. Platt's tent. Mr. Platt 
received a spear thrust in his forearm, but managed to escape by 
j limping over a thorny hedge. Mr. Ravcnscrofr, defending 
Jdmself from his assailanis, fell, after receiving eiglitoon spear 
wounds on dilferent parts (>f his bod}’. lu tbo meantime a 
faithful servant ot his, Musahib by name, had helped Mrs. Ravens- 
crofc to escape, along with her two maid servants and child, by 
the bathroom passage. Tho dacoits looted tlie lioii.se, and then 
retired. Situated as the house was, far away from human habi¬ 
tation, and a mile olT from the iJhingd fort, no assistance could 
b'‘ rondeicd by ibo Raja, or the people of the town to protect it. 
Mr. I%:ivc*iiscruft dioil of his wounds the next day, and \Ya 5 buiied 
(']it>e 1o tlir lioiisM—Mr. Platt reading the burial service. 

Riija Sin *Singl» canic to tbo spot soon after the occurrence, 
and r.jiulered every possible help to Mr.s. Ravenscroft and her child, 
l)lacing them in his own fort, and afterwards forwarding them 
to tSecrora. 

The huly was subsequently married to Mr. Ricketts, then 
iJriiisli lu'^iidont at the Court of Oudh, and her child by her 
flnst hu^»band wits accideulall}'drowned iu a bath-tub over which 
he liad can leswly stooped while kept confined in a bathroom by 
liis mother for some offence or other. 


Tliree successive cnquirie.s wore made, under orders of the 


British Government, about thU 
was disclosod by them. Tln^ 


murder, Imt nothing satisfactory 
fact of Mr. Raven.-crotVs hiding at 


Bhinga was known to several Europeans in Oudh and Cawnpur, 
but not voporLcd to Government, and Mr. Platt's vi.sit had com¬ 


promised him ; and the lejiorls were consequently so drawn out 
ns not to supply all tbo infomiatiou required by Government. 
None of these, however, cast any rellfciion on ihe conduct of 


Singh and Ids family, but Sir William Sleeman, writing 
X j’oars afterwards, says, tliat ‘'the eldest sou of the 
became alarinod when he saw Mr, Ravenscroft begin to plant 
indigo, and prepare to construct vats for tho manufacture, and 


Raja Sill 
I weiitv-s 
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appivlieiuieJ that ho would go on encroaching till he took the 
wliolo estate from him, luiless he was made away willi, lie 
therefore hired a i>and of Dhadak dacoils from the ueighhoiiring 
forest of the Oudh Terai to put him to death” {Diary 1, j), 114). 
Again, " the opinion tliat tlie JlAja had iiolhing whatever to do 
with the murder, and, that the gang was secretly hired for the j)in- 
posebv his eldest son Srarahjit, has been confirmed hy time, and is 
now universal among the jieoplo of these parts.*' I, p. 121). 

'J'his opinion was obviously formed on very insiiftieiont gnmnds Tiic 
gallant (lencial S{>cnt only two days at JShinga in the coiiise of hio 
tour, and not quite a fortniglit all over Gouda and IJnhraicli, and 
could not within so sliorta period, twcnty-si.\ years afier ihe ocenr- 
roijcc, collect any reliable evidence to enalde him io come to a correct 
couclusiou. It was in ihe course of casual conversation with a few 
persona that he obtained what he took for facts, and, knowing, as 
Avc do, how the tone of a great man’s conver>atit»n regulates tlio 
turn of the replies given hy persons anxious to secure liis good-will, 
wo can easily conceive how ho framed his opinion. Sarabjit is ad¬ 
mitted to have been “ a morose person who led a Recluvlr*d life, and 
was never seen out of the female apartments, save twice a y*‘ar, on 
the festival of ilio }li»oly and tlic iiunivcrsary of his maniage. Mr. 
Itavcuscroft had never seen or held any communication with him/' 
(p. 113), and theic is nothing to show that lu* had ever neen Mr, 
liavenscroft. Ho was a vonng man of Iwentv-five veaisof ago, 
and not much given to businos, ami Ihe danger to th.o ruj from Mr. 
liavenscrof/s extemling liis plantation, was slight at hc.st, and, 
whatever it was, more liktdy to he apprcliended by the old U^lji 
than the ‘ morose" youth in the zenana. As a matter of fact, as fir 
as I am informed, the people cnteitained no susjjicion against him. 
On the other hand, a runaway European, hiding from his employ¬ 
ers in a deserted and very insecure place, away from human 
liabitalion, without a sufficient guard, but reported to be possa^sod 
of much wealth, w^as just the person to excite the cupidity of such 
notorious and wreckless robbers as the Bliaduks, and under such 
circumstances there is no rt their commit¬ 

ting a robl)ery on their own account, without incitation. 

Being of a haughty disposition, Sarabjit did not mix much with 
the world ; hut in 1821 he had to repel an invasion headed hy 
Hawdb Saifuddowla, Nazim of Gonda-Baliraicli. The Nawib had 
intended to take the fortress })y surprise, but Sarabjit was well 
prepared for him, and bo raked the ranks of his army with his 
artillery fire, that the Nawab had to retire in a hurry, and make up 
with the young chieftain. 

Sarabjit died of dropsy in 1824 A.D,, and his father died in 
A, D. 1826, leaving the rfij to bis grandson, Krishnadatta Singh, 
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tlien a youth of eight, years of age. The inauagemeut of the 
laj (luring the minority of the heir devolved on his grandmotheri 
It&ni Vidya kuinati, and it proved highly hciioficiai to the estate. 
The population increased very rapidly ; many tracts of land, 
^vhich had never known a plough, were brought under cultivation; 
wr*a1ilj and prosperity reigned eveiy where ; and tlie good lady 
M\as adonnl as the very personification of Lakshznf, the goddess 
(d‘ prosperity. Nor was consummate ability displayed by 

her only in the routine management of the estate. Twice was 
siie calh'd upon to face the enemy on the battle-field, and on both 
(vrasions she arcpiitted herself with great credit. The of 

Tiilsipur hud always borne eniniry towards the liouse of Bhiugi, 
find during the management of the lUnf a grand attempt was 
made to wrest from her a pvution, if not tlie whole, of the rfij, 
alleged rauso being, as usird, a bouudai)’ dispute. The 
iiijfi of Tulsipur "was a chief of gioat power and iiiflneuce. He 
could, at a day's mxice, send twenty iiioiisand of his clausmeu 
and retainers to tlie field. Ho appealed before Bhinga with a 
I'ljgo army and a lieavy park of aililh-ry. The Kanf, however, 
had iinit ly notice of Ins niomenlK, and made eveiy preparation 
To nu‘»'t linn. Tlic battle was long and hotly contested, but success 
at la^-f. d'f'aied for (bo Rani. She leturncd from the batlle- 
ii*‘Id. bi in'ing with her as tn’ploes, tlnco ginis, wiiich continued 
to giace tbo fort of IJhinufi, till ilie time of the late iliuiny. 

t)n tlio second occasion, sh** was as'^ailed by the powerful Nazim 
I'ai^an Singh, The foice bnuiglii against her left her no chance 
of success, and she bad. tbercfoi'i*, recouiso to diplomacy, iu which 
hor s(‘Cond son, Onirao Singh, helped her in bringing on a satis¬ 
factory fietllcnnrit. 

ib'ijn Ivii^hna<latta was in.stnilod on the iu A,D. 1836^ 

and, three \ear's after, ha*l to defend his fort against a powerful 
army sent by Regain Wojhan Nisa, widow of Nawab Saifuddowlfi, 
to i^nforce an enlmnced demand for io\onue. The battle lasted 
twelve days, after wliich the Raja, finding it inipo.^sible to hold 
out any loiigor, had to vacate the f<»ri, and resort to tiiat ever- 
I'-ady Alsatia, of discomfited taluk*lais, the Nt'pal hills. The 
Regain's troops hurnt down tlic but, plniulered all tlie iiouses 
in the town, and nil the people of tin ir clothes and oiuaments. 
'J'lioy seized all ilie plough bullocks and other cattle, and had 
flieni driven off and sold. 'l‘he women were all seized aud 
driven off in crowds to the camp of Baghubar Singh at Parbata- 
tnlah. Many of them, wdio wore far gone in preguancy, perished 
on tlio road from fatigue aud harsh ireatineut.'^— (Sheman*^ 
Diary 1. p. 85.) 
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jSo The Bisen Talukdars 

It wns not until a change of Nazimfltnp tiiat Krishuadaita 
conM n t.urti to liis estate ; but he had little time given him for 
putting liifl liousG in order. The farming of the revenue to the 
highest hiilder by the King of Oiidh^ M to constant exorbitant 
demands on th*^ pait of tlie farmers, nnd resistance on the part 
of the more powerful talukdars was rather the rule than the 
exception. The new farmer wonted more than was his due, 
and Raja Krisiniadatta, following tlie example of his nciglibotirs, 
declined to submit to the deinund. A buttle followed, which 
lasted for twenty-two days, aftei which the Nazim was killed*, 
and his men were completely routed. A second army under the 
command of an English ofticei was next deputed by the King, 
and the Raja, unable to cope with it, hetook to the asylum of 
the Nepal hills, and again went through the oKI routine. 

In 1854 the Raja had to face the King's troops for the third 
time. A disputed succession at Nainpaid. had led to two 
Aluhammadan Ranis falling out with each other, and one of these 
defeated the King’s troops, and took thivc guns from them. 
Thereupon AU Nnki Khan, the then Prime Minister, who had 
taken the side of the defeated lady, sent a large army to bung 
the ofiFending Rani to her .senses. The army was awollen by the 
followers of all the leading trans-Gogra chiefs who were ordered 
to join it. Driven to extremity, the lady w^nt to Bhi»»ga, and 
found nu a«y!um there. The army, according to local accounts, 
numbered about 80,000 soldi^is, having 125 guns with them. 
The siege was b^i^k, and the earthworks of (he hesieger.s rapidly 
approached the circnmvallation of the fort, hut before the chnrge 
was delivered, tlie intcivention of the talukdars brought on a peace, 
on the two very simple conditions of the Raji vacating the 
fort for a few days, nnd the Rani surrendering the guns she had 
taken. 

Soon after the above ocenrr iice Oudh was annexed by the 
British Government, and half of the Bhingd raj was confiscated 
OD account of a few guns having been fonxul secreted in a jungle 
near the fort. 

While out. on a hunting excursion with Mr. Yule, the then Cliief 
Commissioner of (.#udh, Rajd Krishnadat.ta received an accidental 
shot, either from hit own gun, or that of a servant, who was seated 
behind him on his clepliaat, and die i of the wound in the month 
of May 18C2. 

On the deatii of Kii.sh’.a(latte, his estate was taken charge of 
1 r the Coinr of Waids on behalf o( hi.s minor son, Udaya Pnit&p 
Singh. The youth was then twelve years of nge. His conduct 
iu the Ward’s Institutioa of Luckuow, where he wus educated^ 
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was exemplary. He remained th('re of his own accord a year 
longer than the poriod of his minority, and recrMved an excellent 
education. Since his asRumpliou of the raj he has done every 
thing to endear Iiiinself to his tenantry, and to win the good 
opinion of the oSicors of Governtncnt. He owns an cxcellbiit 
Sanskrit Library, maintains an Auglo-Vernacnlar Sci’ool, and a 
first-class iJi.'ipeusaiy, for which he Las provided comnn-dioas 
Imildings at hi.s own co.st, and contributes largely to all po'jfcts 
for the amftlioration of hi.s people. During the famine of 
he opened poor houses at difieieut places in his estate, and spent 
a large snin of money in relief works and public charity. It is 
gratifying to note that the Government of India has lately con¬ 
ferred oil him the title of lidja Bahadur in recognition of his 
public services. 


RaJENDBALALA MlTllA. 



Art. III.—ECONOMIC REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 
(Continued from " Calcutta Heview," January 1882.^ 

Chapter IL 

Land Improvement; to secure a larger yield. 

** You may productiim y you may comiimnd cuhnatimi \ and you will linro 

dona nothing* But to the cultivator the I'niitis ot' hia industry, aud perLa|iS 

in that alone you will have dune enough.” (Benthmn ) 

** The only insocmit^ which is alto^rether paralysing to th** active cner^'ii-s of pio- 
duceisis ihuintibin.’ frun the Goveniment. oi firm prisons inve^itd with itsautonr- 
ity. A.!niTi^t uil cjthvr uiprcdaturs there iu a hope ui defending oneself .(John 

Mill. } 

T he reforms advocated in the last chapter would increase the 
cultivator*'* happiness by him .security of hohlinjf and 

more food. They would confer the second of these benelil.i by 
liinitintf rent to the equivalent of a fair customary slnre of arc^ 
age produce ; by the abolition of rack-reutiu^, wliotber in tho 
direct form of an nufiiitly high demand, or in the indirect f(»nn of 
taking a full rent in a bad .s^^asori ; and by securing to the im¬ 
proving tenant the fruits of his outlay and labour, it wiil pio- 
bably Ijc admitted that these refurins in distribution would lai^o 
the condition of the cultivator and htrongly stiinnlaio pioduoti< M. 
Hut, valuable as they would undoubtedly be, they are only a purfc 
of what has to be done if the rural classes are to be adequately 
relieved. However fair the rent, however sound the tenure, tliu 
depression of the ryot and his dependents will nut be removed, 
until the pres.suie of jiopulation upon the means of subsistence is 
lightened by getting from the soil a iaigcr yitdd. 

Butthislargeryield caumit be got,unless that which is taken from 
tlie soil is given hack to it; unless the oxen are strong to labour ; 
unless the enormous met ease of outturn wliicli irngatiou gives, 
is developed; unless the periodical wholesale disappearance of 
harvest aud grain-heap, by diought, is prevented. 

The object, therefore, of tlie jiresent chapter is, after establisliing 
the necessity for the larger yield, to show why present efforts fail to 
secure it; to outline the piinciples of a new policy, better calcu¬ 
lated to stimulate pioduction to tbe required extent; and to 
till in some of the dotails for carrying such principles into ac- 
tion. 

In ** England’s Work in India*’ (Cliapter III.—The adjustment of 
the food-supply to the growing population), Dr. Hunter has de- 
luoiistrated the urgent necessity of steadily and permanently in¬ 
creasing ' tbe harvest of tbe bamlet/ 
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He reviews successively the poverty and density of tlie popu^ 
lutioii; the increasing keenness of the struggle for existence ; the 
want of cities and centres of manufacturing industry in a country 
where * practically the whole people has to make its livelihood by 
the tillage of the soil ’ ; the growth of the landless classes; the 
exhaustion of the soil by over-cropping and consumption of mari« 
lire for J’uel ; the ploughing-up of pastures and clearance of 
juiiglen, and the conse({uent spread of cattle-disease. 

I make no apology for the length of the following extracts. 
For, though few will plod through these dull pages of mine whom 
a liappior {ate has not already drawn to “England’s Work in India/ 
it is posslhle,*! hope, even for an obscure district ofHcer to add in 
siune small degree to the working force of the great statist’s gen¬ 
eralisations by reproducing his statement of some of them^ and 
Tracing some of the steps by which they may be brought into the 
s|ihcie of piaclical action. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Hunter is this :—''You now 
know what I mean by the poverty of the Indian people. More 
food is raised from ilie land than ever w’as raised before ; but the 
population bus increased at even a more rapid rate than tlie food- 
Bupply. Wo are compelled to stand by and watch the pitiless 
operation of economic laws whose force no man can stay. Those 
laws dcciee that a population of small husbandmen which marries 
and multiplies irre^spective of the means of subsistence shall suffer 
a constani ly increasing struggle for existence . , , . The extent of 
the evil may be thus staled. Two-fifths of the people of British 
India enjoy a piospcrity unknown under native rule ; otlier two- 
fifths earn a fair but diminishing subsistence ; but the remaining 
fifth, or foity millions, go through lif^" on insufficient food. It is 
these uinler-fi d forty mdlions who form the problem of over-popu¬ 
lation in India. The *luliculty of solving it is intensified by the 
fact that, in spite of tho hard struggle for life, their nnnil)ers rapid¬ 
ly increase.Mr. Uaird estimates tljat the Indian popula¬ 

tion increases at the rate of two millions per annum. If the lot of 
the people is to he really improved, additional supplies must be 
])rovided, not only to feed these new mouths, Imt to furnish a 
more adequate diet ft»r the already existing ones. This latter task 
means an annual increase of food sufficient to entirely feed at least 
half a million, or to double tho rations of one million of the pooier 
classes. In this way tho lot of ton millions of these classes would 
he ameliorated in the course of ten years ; aud the condition of 
tho whole would he gradually improved in the course of a genera¬ 
tion. The initial problem, thereforo, is to increase the means of 
subsistence in India, so tia to annually feed two and a half millions 
inote people ; two millions representing the actual increase iu 
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iunY]l>er8, and the half million representing a double diet for at 

least a million of the poorer classes.. Over population in 

India is the direct product of British rule. We have taken on 
ourselves the responsibility, by removing the previous checks upon 
the increase of the people,—checks which, however cruel, are the 
natural and inevitable ones iu Asia, and which take the place of 
the prudential restraints practised by the peasant-farming races of 
Europe. We must now discharge that responsibility, and as our 
own civilised rule has created the difficulty, we must meet it by the 
resources of civilisation. These resources may lighten the pres¬ 
sure of the populatiou on the soil in three ways:—first, by with¬ 
drawing large numbers to non-agricultural industries; second, by 
distributing the pressure over new or under-populated tracts ; third, 
by increasing the ^produce of the existing area of cultivation. 
.... The food-supply of India must l)e augmented so as to allow 

of an annual increase of two uud a half inillioiis of people. 

Now two and a half millions are less than ouc and a iialf per cent, 
of the present population, and the present food-supply is more than 
that population consumes. 

If, therefore, we add one and a half per cent, yearly to the food 
production, the supply will more than keep pace with the increased 
demand upon it, so far as the internal wants of India are concern¬ 
ed. 1 shall specify four out of many considerations which make 
me believe that, without attempting auy flights iu scientific 
farming, it is possible to steadily increase the Indian food-supply 
to the extent of one and a half per cent, per annum. The first 
impediment to l)ettcr husbandry is the fewness and weakness of 

the cattle.The second impediment to improved husbandry 

is the want of mauum If there were more stock, there would be 
more manure, and the absence of fire-wood compels the people to 
use even the scanty droppings of their existing cattle for fuel. 
Under such circumstances agriculture ceases to be the manufacture 

of food, and becomes a mere spoliation of the soil.The third 

impediment to improved agriculture in India is the want of water. 
&lr. Caird, the chief English authority who has enquired into the 
subject, believes that if only one-third of the cultivated area were 
irrigated, India would be secure against famine. At any rate, ati 
extension of irrigation would alone suffice to raise the food-supply 

by more than one and a half per cent, during many years. 

looking to what has of late years been done, and to what yet 
remains to be done by wells and petty works with the aid of 
loans from the mate, 1 think xoe may reckon on a vast increase 
of food fr&ni irrigation. 

The fourth means recommended by Dr. Hunter for the improve¬ 
ment of Indian tillage, is the reconstruction of the Agricultural 
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Departraeut of the Government of India, already an accomplished 
fact. 

“ I have now,” Dr. Hunter concludes, ** both set forth the pro¬ 
blem of an increased food-supply for India; endeavored to state 
its exact dimensions, and shown that, while it demands organised 
eftbrfs on a great scale, it is quite capable of solution. The pro¬ 
blem, however, is not only one of supply, but of distribution. By 
one set of efforts the food must be increased ; another set of efforts 
must secure n fair share of that food to the actual tiller of the 
sell. In Southern India .... the cry of the peasantry is for 

protection against the inoney-loudLM's,.....In Bengal the cry of 

the ptuisautry is for pr»»toctioti against the landlord.”—(England’s 
Work in India, pp, 74 to OG). 

Ill my chapter on Rent reform I have tried to sketch the lines 
(HI which should be projected that set of efforts which aims at 
scctulng ‘a fair share of the food to the actual tiller of the soil.* 
The next chapter (Cheaper production) will, it is hoped, contiibute 
something to the solution of that other question of improved dis¬ 
tribution which is raised in the cry ‘ protection against the money¬ 
lender.’ 

The present chapter aims at suggesting one of the ' sets of 
effort' by which the food-supply may be increased. 

Having quoted high authority for the statement that such in¬ 
crease is necesasry I go on to show why present efforts fails to se¬ 
cure it. What I have to say, however, on this subject, will be chiefly 
confined to the third of the means recommended by Dr. Hunter for 
the improvement of Indian tillage. For the fourtli, tlie recon¬ 
struction of the Agiicultural Department, has already been acliiev- 
ed. And the first and second, the improvement of stock and con¬ 
servation of manure, have been so recently and abl)^ handled in 
Mr. Allan Hume's “ Hints on Agricultural Reform in India,” as to 
make it superfluous to say anything more about them. 

What 1 have to say about the extension of irrigation, and about 
land inipruvcnient in India generally, can best l>e said in connex¬ 
ion with a matter now under examination by the Government, 
the causes of the failure of the Land Improvement Act (XXVI 
of 1871). 

The Famine Commission (Report IT, pp. say that the 

evidence they have received renders it unquestionable that this 
Act has failed to realize the intention of promoting improvements, 
and that there is a very general reluctance to make use of its pro¬ 
visions. The Rums advanced under it have been extremely small, 
amounting in 1877-78 to only Rs. 4’27,841 in the wdiole of India, 
and bear no proportion wdiatever to the need wldch the country 
has of capital to carry out material iuiprovemeiits.” 
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The most prominent among the causes of tliis disappointing 
result have been :—The obstacles created by inefficient native 
subordinates, to whom the granting of such advances gives extra 
trouble ; the delay and expense of the initial procedure^ under 
which the first application has to be stamped, tlie bond f(»r repay¬ 
ment stamped and registered, and a minute and troiddesonio in¬ 
quiry has to be made into the nature of the applicant's tenure ami 
its value ; the necessity of paying interest, which is usually fixed 
at 6^ per cent, per annum ; the Binall number of years over which 
repayment may be spread, and the consequent largiMiess of the 
annual instalments ; the early date at which they begin to fall 
due, even before tbe improvoinont lias begun to realise a profit ; 
and tbe rigidity of the rules for punctual repayment.” An in¬ 
quiry is recominendod to be made, and is now being made, as to 
liow far these complaints are valid, and to wliat extent they can be 
met bv an alteration of the rules. There is no reason to doubt 

«r 

that, as proposed by tlic commission, nnu(C'‘SRary impcdinunis 
will be removed from the proee-iuiv ; the p^uiod for repayment en- 
larsred, the fate of Intercast lowiovd, and tin-district officers stimu- 
lated to promote the disburseineiit of these advances more actively 
than hitherto. 

A much more serious obstacle to the success of tiio Act than 
any of these is described in the following passairc fp.I-to). “An¬ 
other leason lias been prominently alleg'd for ihc disiiicrmation 
of landowners to spend money, wbeiber their own or borrowed, 
on tbe improvement of the land, and that is ilicir doubt w!u*ili r 
at ilie expiration of a term of settlement they will be all<»\ved 
to enjoy the whole profits of such an improvement, or wheilicr 
it will form tlie occasion for an enhancement of their assessment. 
.... We think it important that a p^cci^e and permanent 
understanding should be come to on the subject and latitied by 
law. The landowner should he guaranteed against any enhance¬ 
ment of his assessment for sucli a period as shall secure to him 
such a reasonable return on bis investment as will enconrago 
the prosecution of improvements. It appears to be quite pos- 
Bible to draw up a set of rules defining what tbe period should 
be for any locality or any class of cases, so that it may be 
clearly known, withoiit fear of mistake or danger of retractation 
and change of view, by every landowner or tenant who executes 
a permanent improvement on the land, whether he is entitled to 
the entire profits arising from it, or to a part, for ever, or for a 
term of years,” 

Elsewhere (Report II, p. 169) the Commission remark, with spe¬ 
cial reference to wells:— 

“It might also be possible to stimulate well-construction by 
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cxteudiug the practice of Bombay aod Uadras to Upper India, so 
far as to rule that tho assessment of laud irrigated from a pcrma- 
uout well should not be liable to eubauccment on account of tho 
well at any revision of the setllunicnt, piovided the well is kept 
ill efficient repair. But wluitever plan be adopted to facilitate woll- 
constructioji, we can hardl}- doubt that in some way the land¬ 
holder iniisi discharge I he cost of first construction, with interest 
thereon, in a term of years, and thereafter become the sole owner 
of the well, and be plaeetl in rcsjrect to it iii exactly the same 
jkosition as that, wliicli he would have occupied if he had made 
the well himself/’ 


It will he st-i'ii that (he Commission .sound a very uneertuin 
ii(>le as to tlie nattire uf the rcrpiirotl guarantee, Tlioy seem to 
halt and waver boLwecn two couilictiug opinions, the opinion that 
enterprise and outlay are ade(|ualely remunerated when the im¬ 
prover js s<*curod in the cnjoyni'mt of the profits of his improve- 
meut until he lias recouped his outlay with interest, and the opinion 
liiat tlic profits of an improvement sliould be penuaueuily secured 
to tbc imiiiuver. 

The Fauiiue Conuaissioi/s analysis of the causes of failure seeme 
to be defective in the fidlowiug particulars. It does not go down 
to tho roots of I In* injustice dune l>y llie State in many parts of 
Imlia to zamiiidar.% improvements. It does not set up any stand¬ 
ard ofMpiity by wliich the question of the treatment of teuantt»’ 
impre^ement.s Ijy tho landluid, and of landlords improvements by 
the State iiiav bo (letermined. 

It does uut note to how largo an extent the disiucliuatum to im¬ 


prove, where not cxplie.ablo by the want of a satisfactory Guarantee, 
is caused by ibc supvu'ior lucralivoness of luoney-leudiug as an 
investment for capital ; by frictiou between landlord and tenant, in 
respect of teuauts impioveinents ; and by the unfairly^ heavy bui- 
deu thrown on the zamindar-laudlord and on the ryot by tbc 
failuie of the chief landlord, the Slate, to take any direct or active 
share iu village iinprovemculs. 

The attemjit will now be made to supply these omissions. So 
fur ab it may be successful, it will tend to make tbc analysis of the 
causes of failure exhaustive, and also to mark out the general 
course which reforms to remove those causes must follow. 

It will be made under these six beads :— 

(1.) The nature of the injustice done by the Slate to land im¬ 
provements by Ziimiudars. 

(2.) What are the requirements of equity in the treatment 
of (Indian) tenants' improvements by landlords and of (Indian) 
landlords' improvements by the State 

^3.) Is tHpiiiy satisfied by the non-taxation principle as applied 
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iu Boinbny aud Madras, and by tlic recoupment principle as 
applied in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjiib? 

(4.) The friction between landlord and tenant caused by the 
want of definite eiputable rules regulating their respective rights 
about improvements. 

(5.) The disinclination to improve arising from the greater lu- 
crativcncss of nioiiev lemlinii as an investment. 

(6.) The extent to which the failure to improve is tracc:i1)lc to 
the neglect of the chief laiuilord, the State, tu take any active share 
ill ordinary village improvemeius, 

(1.) The nature of ike injustice done hy the State to land-im~ 
provi ments by oaniindtirs. 

The principle seems in theory to ho generally admitted in India 
that security is to he eiijuyed liy the improving zainiudar that he 
will either permanently reap tlk* fruHs of his labour, or be fully 
conipousated for Ids outlay if the State lakes a shaio of them. 

lint this pnneiple is applied iu a variety of ways, nil of whicli 
oruiuot possihiy he right. Aud, fis will he seou, Ihougli everywhere 
lioi'l 111 thooiv, It Is iio* tvervwhctc carried into practice. 

Ill tliu ru'.iat) the uiakor of a n>-w well is preaected tor tweutv 
‘loni auv iocic:i.-».d dLiuand u.i-revenue, hasod on tlio incjcaso 
of pi'-duct. d oy the well. Similar pn/tccliou ior ten years 

i.s g'v»-n to riio.se wim repair old weli.s or dig vvater-coursc.s. Evi¬ 
dently it Is .-upposed in the Punjab that iu ion and tweiily years 
i\spcctiveiy the piofits of lepairing and making wells recoup tlie 
outlay, aud that such recoupment adequately compeusates tlic 
impiover. 

Ill tlie Norih-Westeru Provinces the same principle was announc¬ 
ed in 1S7:2, hut with this important dificrence, that no period is 
prescrilicd within vvhi h iccouprneut is to he assuinoil to have 
taken place. About this point the settlement otliccr is to exercise 
* an intelligent discretiou.* ITc is “ to a.ssc.s.s on existing rents, hut 
in such a way as to allovv the cajdtal exi)ended hy the builder of a 
inasoniy' well, if he bo at the lime of settlement out of pocket by 
it, to be recouped." 

In the Central Provinces no definite rule has been laid down. 

In Oudh the North-Western Provinces principle has recently 
been aiiuounccd. The Oudh rule now is that ** lands irrigated 
from masonry wells, or otherwise permanently improved by land¬ 
holders at their own cost, will be so assessed that no extra demand 
will he made from the landholder who has constructed the well or 
works, until he shall have recovered his outlay thereon, including 
capital and reasonable inltiest," 

In Madras aud Beiar ruics, not Jiaving the force of low, obtain, 
r- a*. iho asvessiuoht nri lriiHl.s on whici: ’»v<*l!s or other improvements 
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have been constrncte^l by the owners or ocenpauts at tlioir 
own cost aball not l»c enlianced at a future setllcmeut, except on 
tlie grountl of a general revision of tbo district rates." (Famiue 
Commission, Report II, p. 145). 

lu Bombay this rule lias lioen enacted by express law. Section 
30 of the Bombay Survey Act (I of 1805) says;—Such assessment 
shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by the 
owners, or from private ca])ital, or resources, (iurin" the currency of 
ajiy seltlemeut under tins Act, but with reference to general con¬ 
federations of the value of land, whether us to soil or situation, 
prices of pioduce, or facilitits cu communication." 

A gruilually ascending scale of liberality may thus bo traced 
from tlie baid-and-fast U ii and twentj’ years recoiipiiieut rule of 
thiO Punjab, through the mure cluislic application of it in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, to the rule, iu Madras and Berar, 
tliat iinproveiuciits are not to he taxed at all, and to the ratification 
of tliis inle, in Bombay, by express law. 

I'hcse systems fall int<» throe classes : the cla«s in wliich (as in 
the Piinjal», Oudh and the Nortli-\\Vsleni Provinces) the recoup- 
itieiit piinciple is adopted, and the class in which (as in Madras, 
Berar and Bombay) it is h jectcd. 

A tliiul class is ixprcM uted by the Central Provinces where 
no i;iiaran(oo is given at ai). 

Tlie fact that in kix out of the seven provinces it has been 
found necessary to give a guarantee of some sort, i i. perhaps, a 
xuliicK'iil indication that tlio want of a definite rule in the Central 
Piuvinces must discourage imjiroveincnts, and expose improving 
zamindnrs to the risk of injusiicc. 

^J'ho ado}»tion of the recoupment principle in three provinces, 
and its rejection in three other provinces, seems to show tliat three 
out of the six must Certainly ho following a wrong couise. If 
Ciputy demands that the. rogihicrcd ryots of Madras and JJoiuhay 
should ju'rmaiieiiily retain that portion of the assets which is dove- 
lu]ietl by their iinpruvcmeuls, a/oritori imisi it demand a similar 
piivilogofoi the I'egisUicd zamindars of Oudh tho Paiijaub, aud 
ihc North-Western lVo\inces. If, on tlic other band, the iccoup-' 
ment principle can failly 1)0 applied to tlm zaniindar.s of Upper 
India, (t fortiori can it b<' faiiiy applied lo the regis*eicd ryots of 
Somhern and Western India. 'I'lie (Ii'Veinment can scarcely escape 
one or other of the Imnis of this dileiuma. Kilher it is wiong 
in taking any i»f the ot (lu* ZiimiiMiar's ^uitlay, or it is 

Along in taking none of the iniirs of the registered ryot’s outlay. 

In tho one caso llio init ie.Ms ol the zaimndai!; of Bppor Tudkfc 
flr<> suOTering ; iu the oihor, the interestb of the gcnoial tax- 
pa\er. 
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Justice requires, therefore, either that in Upper India the re¬ 
coupment principle should be given up for tlie principle of 
absolute non-taxation of improvements, or the non-taxation 
principle, wliich was adopted in Madras in 1852, and in Bombay 
in 1805, must he given up for the recoupment principle, adopteil 
in the North-Western Provinces in 1872. 

Or. if neither of these principles is foniul to he satisfactory, 
some third course mnst he devised. 

In a matter of such extreme importance, on which principles 
so conflicting are being followed with, appirontly, the certain 
consequence that serious injustice is being dt)m 5 in several pro¬ 
vinces of India, it would Iw a very good thing to trace the history 
of^ the birth, growth, and ultimate acceptance of these opposing 
principles. 

A clear summary of the discussions and arguments by 
which the non-taxation principle has been ivMch*‘i in Madras 
iuid Bombay, and the recoupment principle in Ujipcr India, 
could scarcely fail to give all the data n qnin d for a Mjund deci¬ 
sion, or to sho^v conclusively on which side lies the greater truth 
and weight 

As a contribution to such a mmmnry I offer the following notes, 
in tile liope fliat flic suI)joct inaj' attract the attention of some 
of iny brotlior civilians in Madras and Homhuy, wlio can get at 
the facts, to me at present inacccsrible, for those Prosidt'ncies. 

The earliest mcnti(»n of the qur-^tion that I can trace, is by 
Sir 'nioinas Munro, in Madras, in I7fl7, and l»y ^li. Holt Macken¬ 
zie, in Upper India, in 1819. It is notic^^ablt* that both of those 
eminent men adopted the principle of mui-taxation. 

On the IStli July 1797, Sir 'riiomas (then f’aptain) Munro, the 
great founder of the ryotwari system of settlcnH-nt, then an assis¬ 
tant in the Salem district, suggested to his district <»nict'r 

“ No additional rent should ever be dcMiiniidcd for improve¬ 
ments. The ryot who, by d gging a well, or building a tank, con¬ 
verts dry land into garden or rioe-fiehls. shouhl pay no luonr tbaii 

tno original rent of tlie ground.Nothing would nmie tend to 

secure a country from famine than numerous wells. They are bo 
little affected by the seasons, that tludr crops seldom fail ; they 
i*5f;qnire no extensive repairs ; they do not fill up, nor are they 
liable to bo swept away by floods, nr to be destroyed by an ei.emy, 
like tanks.Had it ever been the practice under Indian Gov¬ 

ernments, instead of building tanks thernselvts, to have lot the 
ryots do it, without raising their rents, there would now have 
been infinitely more wet lands than there are, an equal or a 
greater revenue from thorn, and witliont any expense to the puh- 
lic. If the old system of imj^osing an additmial rent on every 
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improvement he persevered ?n, the people will remain for ever 
poor, and revenue unccrlamJ' (Arbutlmot'a Memoir and Selections, 

I, p. 20). 

“ It seems/’says Sir A. Arbutlinot, “almost incomprehensible, 
but it is the fact, that these wise and statesman-like views were 
not fully acted on until 1852, more tlian half a century after 
this letter was written.” 

ItHCcius, I rernurk, “almost iucornprehensihle, but it is tlie fact, 
that those wise and statesman-like views/* though accepted, a 
generation ago, in the so-called benighted Presidency, and after¬ 
wards adopted in Bombay, are still ignored in Upper India, and 
lliat now, eiglitv-fo!ir years after they were first enunciated, 
it is still necessary to repeat them, as if they had been announced 
for tlie first (imo the day before yesterday. 

In l;is celebrated minute, dated Jst July 1819 (para. 242) 
Mr. ilult Mackenzie wrote: — 

“ Any share in tljc improvement resulting from expensive 
works, or the extended culture of the moie valuable articles of 
busbandr}^ it is not properly in the nature of a land-tax to se- 
cuie ; to .such, thereforo. tho Uonourable Court do not, I suppose, 
look as a means of directly increasing the laud-revenue, but 
will be content to draw thence such an increase to the public re¬ 
sources (ill the event of the public exigencies demanding it) 
as can be done in the. way of customs and exci.se,” (Selections 
from tin; Revenue Record.s, N.-\V. P., 1818—20. p. 63). 

Twenty yeai.s later, tins principle, then on the point of final 
ac ceptance in Madras, bad made no way in the North-\Ve.steru Pro- 
viuc 's. Tin* rule given in Mr. Tliomasou’s Directions to Settlement 
Ofiu'iT.s, published in 1S49 was, (para 65.) :—“ Wherever the value 
of land has been much raised by the expenditure of capital in pro¬ 
viding irrigation, locating labourers, or in oilier modes, care .sliould 
be taken, last by too high an assessment an unfair tax he laid on the 
profiis of ilic capital, over and above tho just riglit.s of the Govern- 
nn nt to a portion of tlic net produce of tiie laud.” 

The ur^or vaguone.ss of tlii.s rule shows plainly that its autlior 
had formed no dcfinit.<* idea about taxation of improveniGUts, and 
that, up to that time, the question had received very little atten¬ 
tion ill Upper India. In Mr John Tliornton’.s elnbornte eulogy 
of the Thoinasonian system, published in 1819, (Cafenfta Review^ 
vol. XII, No. XXIV.), the only ivfercncc to the question is con- 
i'iiiio<l in the casual remark that “justice ns well as policy will 
require that tlie indefatigable Jat sliall not bo reduced by dispro¬ 
portionate taxation to the level of the dissolute Gujur,” 

Jn 1851 tho Court of Directors noticed the subject rather 
prominently, but with almost etpuil vagueness, in their Despatch 
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No. 9, dated ISth August, to the Government of the North* 
Western PiovinceB. 

They wrote (para 489):—^‘Another question of importance is, 
whether an agriculturist, on the renewal of a settlement, should 
be allowed the full benefit of his improvements, or whetlier tho 
Government slioiihl bo held entitled to a share of the additional 
value which Ills capital and industr}^ aided by other circumstances, 
have added to the land. We are of opinion tiiai tlm only saiisfac* 
tory principle on which all future renewals of scttlemonts can be 
made, will be that reference must )je had to the value of llie land 
at (he time, a liberal considerutioii being given for the improve^ 
ments attributable only to tbi* efforts of tho tnuaut himself, and 
especially with regard to such as are of a comparatively recent 
date, and with regard to wliicii he Ims reaped the advantage only 
for a short period under the old settlement.” 

Here tho recoupnient principle is plainly hinted at; but (lie basis 
on winch it rests, tho steps l>y which it is reached, and tho way 
in which it is to bt:* applied, are all Avantiug. 

The Saharaiipur rules, issued in 1855, are not more cxplioit. 
They say (Rule XXXV'II)‘*In villages the cultivation of wbicb 
has been much extended sine** the settlement by the breaking np 
of new lauds, or the percentage of irrigation increastMl by the 
sinking of new wells or other improveiuents, tlic expenditure of 
capital must be allowed, and a moderate jumiaa assi^ssed” 

In para 12 of the Gorakhpur iustiuciions. issued in 18oG, the 
recoupment principle is somewhat more plainly attiim*-.! :—“ The 

assessment should be determined.upon the general pimciplcs 

inculcated in the 8aharanpur rules, due advcitcnce being tuid as 
well to prospective eap<ibilitics as to present assets, and also 
to any eaypendiiuvt of capital hy a proprietor for vjlnch he may 
not have had the means of obtoinhiy a fully remiDiwative reiurnf^ 
The Oudh assessment ciretdar of 18G0 made no exi>re.s.s refercuco 
to improvements, but directed observance of the Sabaranpur ruleii 
generally. But in I)ect*ml>cr 1801 it was notifiol to Oudh land¬ 
holders that, at the revision of assos^iueul then going on, no 
addition would Im* made to the asse-ssnient of lauds irrigated from 
permanent wells, constructed after the date of the intimation, on 
account merely of the inigation afforded therefrom. Land irrigat¬ 
ed from such woll.s was ordered to be entered as unirrigated in the 
survey and settlement papers. 

It was further aniMUiiced, in February 1865, soon after tin* first 
Lucknow agricultural exhibition, tiiat land artificially irrigated 
by means of expensive Kiiropean machinery, would bo rated as 
unirrigated for the purposes of the settlement then in progress, 
lu 1870; the publn’iihon ot fcoiiic of Mr, Charles Elliott's 
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assessment reports levivof] llio question. It 1>ecarno known tiiat 
in pargunns Shainsahad nn<l Kaiin^anj of the Faraklialjad district, 
Air. Elliott had classed as dry, land irrigalod from pukka wells built 
within the U'rin of tlio last settlcinoiil. 

The PiOTieoriSUt Marcli 1870 promptly attacked Mr. Elliott. 
It said, “this idea of rewanling znmiodars fur iuiprovemeuts 
is novel, and contiary to tlie j)riiK;iples which liave hitherto 
guided our assessments. Wo make seltlcmeuls for long periods 
with the vii'W to induce landowners to improve their estates and 
wUh the hopo of getting increased revenue at the end of the 

period.With the prospect of a three pot cent, income-tax 

before us. we strongly object to throwing away ihe latul-reveaue 
in rewanling lan*lowner8 for attending to tlieir own interests.'* 

Air, Elliott eftectively defended himself by replying that the 
wells so tioated l)V him ^Y*‘ro not “ancient wells, the value of 
wliich may Ix! looked upon as pretty widl recouped by this time," 
and that in li berally treating new improvements he was only 
ohscTvnig the standing cudi^rs of his dc]>artment, already quoted. 

I'lie coiitroversv seems to haw* attiacted ihe notice of the local 

» _ 

(■fOxerrnnent, for. in Uecemher 1870, the settlement officers of the 
North-Western pHu nices weic asked for their opinions on the mode 
of a<'^e»ing lamK irrigateil tioiii inasonrv wells or other W’Oiks con- 
stiuctetl lah(i!tud> ^iuiing rhe [uecetiing settlement. 

Of the twenty settlement oflicers consulted, not one questioned 
the right of Oovernineut to share, soont r or later, in the increase 
of assets produced hy sucli unprovemonis, Tliis right was assumed 
by all to exist, and scarcely any argument was given iu support 
of it. The strength of the presumption ari.-ing from the Bombay 
and Aladras practice was not noticed. The conclusion reached was, 
that no ctunpensatiou at all w'aa necessary whore masonry wells are 
sunk merely iu lieu of bichha weWa; and that iu other cases the 
if-oonpment principle should be followed, the improving zamindar 
being left sucli a rental from the land improved as would, during 
the settlement^ repay him his outlay with tnterest. 

As already noticed, this recoupment principle was announced in 
the North-Western Provinces in 1872. 

Tlio aliseuce of discussiou of the grounds on which this 
principle is considered fair, is so conspicuous in all Oiidh and 
North-West references to the subject winch I have been able to find, 
that it is necessary to notice here tho only arguments to be found 
in the 1870-72 papers. 

One officer considered that a settlement for thirty years was ail 
‘impioving lease,* and that the tciuiut was expected to put the 
estate into good order. 

Now, no one denh.*'< that tho Thomasouian system of thirty 
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years settlements has bad a considerable efiect in extending 
cuitivutiou and introducing inure valuable utaples. But neither this 
uor any other kind of improvement is stipulated for. The engage¬ 
ments exchanged between the State and the zamiudar do not bind 
the zamiudar to spend one penny in improving the land, or even 
in keeping it from dotoriorution. They do not guarantee to him 
coinpeusutiou if he iuiprovcs, or to the Slate conipensation if the 
laud goes out of gear. 

The lease has no single feature in common with au ordinary 
improving lease, except tlio fact tliat it runs at u fixed rent for a 
considerable term. It is tme that the talukdari sanads iu Oudh 
contain the stipulation that the talukdar will, to the host of his 
power, try to promote the agricultural resources of his estate, (Garden 
of India, p. 203), but the talukdari sanads are title-deeds, not 
leases, and have nothing whatever to do with the treatment of 
North-West zainiudars by North-West settlement officers. How, 
again, can u lease be called au improving lease, when, iu the terms 
on which it is grauteil and peiiodically reiioAxed, no distinction 
is made between the impioviug and non-iinjjroving teuant, and 
when non-improvement by the tenant is the general re.suk, the 
only other result that is at all distinct being that wheie the tenant 
(the zainindur) does inipi'ove, be too often does so to bis own 
detriment ? 

Another officer, with great propriety, likened the improving 
zamindar’s position to that of a managing partner who had im¬ 
proved a joint estate by the outlay of cjipital. Ue ju:»i]y held 
that the other partner, the State, must of course beai' his share of 
the cost, and that when this share had been paid lie was equally 
entitled to his share of the profit, since ho owned a share iu the 
inherent capability of tlie land for iinpruvemcnt, and tbus it would 
be unreasonable for the nianagiug partuer to consider himself 
entitled to all tlic profits of the improvements, merely because be 
bad anticipated bis partner in developing the resources of the 
joint estate. 

The weak point about this argument is that it is no argument at 
all. It merely consists of a peifectly appropriate analogy, and 
of a begging of the only question that is in issue. That question 
is not whether the State and zamiudar are partners, or whether 
the zamindar should be compensated for bis outlay if the State 
wants to share in the profits, but whether sufficient compensation 
is paid by the State, when it simply refrains from taking a share 
of the profits for such number of years as will recoup the outlay, 
with interest. 

Before coming to the equitable aspects of this question, some fur¬ 
ther indications of the weakness of the recoupment theory may be 
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nolice«l in addition to those fuinisliod hy the presumption arising 
<nit of tlie ultimate triumph of the contrary theory in Madras and 
liomhuy, by th*; general al)sence of supporting argument, and the 
miLenallioness of .such arguinenU as can he traced. 

Jf tlie reciiupnieiit theory can, in the North-Western Provinces, 
he fiiiily apjilied to the iinproveinciits of the State’s partner, the 
zaniiiidar, a foilinn, one would suppose, should it be applied 
to iinpiovemenfs made hy the tenants of the joint estate. 

Jhit the Niirth-Wcstoin Provinces rent-law on tijis point is in 
direct conflict with revenue usage. It provides (Act XII, of 1881, 
s ctioii44) tiiat the right of an improving tenant lo receive com- 
{Mjn.satioii, when t*jtictod» only ceases to exist when tlic improvement 
has oojised to increase the annual letting value of tlie land. 

Here the recoupment principle is distinctly iguorod. In cases 
iiiider lliis sc<Uion it is only applied when the landloul can show 
tiiar, in con.siihuaMoti of the impMVemont, he has allowed the te¬ 
nant to hotd at a favourahlo rate of lent. Such allowance is to he 


laknii 

paid. 


into HCt'Ount m .seltling fin; nmoiinr. of eompensaliou to bo 
C)i>vi(m-Iy tiius sort wf reconpmer.r is a very dillcreut s^rt of 


lecnupmeiit from that nhicli obtains in the Case of the improving 
/aniiiidar, 'Hic zamirdar can, if lie likes, annually revise his 


tmani’.s 


Tlie »Stato hinds itself not to revise the zamindar'a 


itMviiue for thirty years. Wlion it fixes the revenue for tiiat period 
it bases ii.^ calculation hotli on [>re.scnt asaets and pro^ipective capa¬ 
bilities (See the (Jorakhpur Instiuctions quoted above). 

Whetlit r its zamindar-tenaiit makes one well or fifty during the 
tliirty years, makes noditlerenco in the revenue payable duiiug that 
period. The State, flien, cannot po.ssil)ly claim tiiat it has allow- 
Oii its zamindur-teuant to bold at a favourable rale of rent in con¬ 


sideration of bis improvements, and iliat tins allowance should bo 
set off against tlie compensation wliich it would otherwise he bound 
to pay before takings siiare of the profits. 1 say, then, that the 
Ninth-Western Provinces rent courts h.ave to ignore the recoup¬ 
ment principle, while the revenue oflicers have to apply it, and 
that this inconsistfncy i.s an indication of its unsoundiiebs. 

On this very point tbcie is an inconsi.^lcncy between the rent- 
laws of tile adjacent provinces of Oudli and tlie North-West, 

Tlie Oiidh law a.ssiim(\s that in tliirty years a tenant has been 
completely recouped for his improveiiUMits, whether Ids landlord 
has, or has not, allowed liim to liold at. a favourable rale of rent. 
The North-West law, as wc have seen, puts no such limit to the 
.survival of the riglit to compensation. 

A similar inconsistency is to be found in the draft rent bill pre- 
parctl liy the Bengal llcnt-law Commission, By Section 22, Clause 
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(3), au ccciipaucy ryot is permanently secured ap^aiust enhancement 
ill consequence of increase to the productive powers of his 
holding caused by ids agency or expense. On this point the Com- 
mission note iu para. 55 of their report:— 

"If the” (occupancy) "ryot has improved his holding, has 
rendeied his land more productive by expending his labour or capi¬ 
tal upon it, the benefit of the improvement will be his and his 
alone. Thus the law encourages tliiifi and industry by gunrau- 
toeing the enjoyment of their fruits to the persons who exercise 
these qualities.” Here the recoiijunent principle is absolutely re¬ 
jected. But in Section 29, which secures compensation for iin- 
)frovements to au ejected (ordiuaiy) tenant who has held conti¬ 
nuously for three or more, but less than twelve, years, the recoup¬ 
ment principle is very distinctly applied. If landlord and tenant 
do not agree about the terms of compensation, either may move 
the Civil Court to decide them. Thieo principles are then laid 
down for the guidance of the Court in such cases, the first of 
which, borrowed from the Agiicultural Holdings Act (Kngland) 
of 1875, is :— 

The amount of the ryot’s compensation in respect of nii im¬ 
provement shall be the sum laid out by tfie ryot on the im¬ 
provement, with a deduction of a proporiionate part thereof for 
each year while the tenancy endures after the year of tenancy 
in which the outlay is made, and while the improvement con¬ 
tinues unexhausted.” It is not stated how the ‘proportionate 
part’ for each year is to be calculated, nor do the Commission’s 
published proceedings explain why the recoupment principle is 
adopted in one section and rejected iu another. 

It is impossible nut to feel that a principle which is applied 
so irregularly and contradicted so constantly cannot be well 
established. 

But the injustice to the zamindars of Upper India is not 
merely that a principle of imperfect equity is applied to their 
improvements. It lies also iu the fact that, hitheito, the recoup¬ 
ment principle, whether sound or unsound in theory, has been 
very sparingly acted on in practice. The unfortunate zamindars 
have not received even the half loaf that, proverbially, is better 
than no bread. It is not necessary to dwell on this painful fact, 
hut only to prove it. I do so by citing the recently published 
Bettlement Officer's Manual for the North-Western Provinces. 

At p. 131 Mr. Yincout Smith says;—"It is to be feared that 
the instruction of the Directors to refrain from taxing unexhausted 
improvements has often been lost sight of, and 1 cannot find any 
mention oj reeyect eliovm for auc/t improvements except in 
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Mv, 8. M. settlement report for Bareil/}^ (p. \TyG)^and 

Mr, C. A, JSiiiott's rent-rate reports for Shamsabad East, and 
Kairnffanj in Farakhahad!* 

Aiui lie tjives the following quotation from a despatch of the 
local Govornuient, dated 2ud March 1874:—This principle of 
respecting improvements made by the owner has been laid down 
in theorj^ in flic settlement directions for these provinces, and en¬ 
deavour is no doubt SfonoMmes made to give effect to it in more 
marked and exceptional cases, bnt^ as a rule, it is lost sight of, and 
it 18 prohablg niipoHsible undiu our existing system of settlement 
to give it auyUdug approachiug full effect*' 

(2.) What are the requirements of equity in the treatment of 

(Indian) tena^ats improvements by landlords, and of (Indian) 

tamdlords* improvements by the State t 

The following attempt to define these requirements is offered ns 
n contribution to the subject, needing, probably, much modificatioa 
bel'oro it can be accepted as final or conipiule. 

The right to improve the ]an*l, and tlie duty of improving it, 
seem to belong to, and rest upon, the same persons, and to devolve 
tog(Mhor, 

PriiiKirily and preferentially it seems to he the right and duty of 
the owner, that is, the rent-rcceivor, to improve, VVlien, however, 
this right ami duty are not exercised and discharged iu a reason¬ 
able time, they seem to devolve upon tlic tenant, or rent-payer, aud 
to authorise him to claim permissicn to improve. 

Wlioever makes improvements, the mcivascd produce resulting 
therefrom is the outcome of the labour and capital of the im¬ 
prover, and of the inherent qualities of the soil. 

As the labour and capital are the property of the improver, 
whether landlord or tenant, and the inherent qualities of the soil 
are the property of the landlord, the right to acquire some share 
of the increased produce resulting from a tenant's improvement 
equitably accrues to bis landlord. 

The special fuiictiou of equity, in this connexion, is to 
difttiibute fairly between these two producing causes, the in¬ 
crease effected, and to settle such equitable terms as shall 
secure to the improving tenant the liberal remuneratioa 
of his labour aud outlay, without depriving the landlord of the 
means of acquiring the share due to the inherent qualities of 
the soil. 

The preferential right of the landlord to improve requires 
that, before the authority applied to permits a tenant to improve, 
opportunity should be given to the landlord of deciding whether 
he will exercise his option of making the improvement himself 
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or will join with the teuaut in making it, or leave it wholly tu 
him. 

The fact that the inherent qualities of tho soil which make an 
improvement possible belong to the laiullonl, confers on the 
landlord the right of Inlying up the tenant s iniprovcinent, after 
a reasonable period, varying with the retnni to the tenant's outlay 
yielded by the improvement. 

This right, however, does not permanently survive to the landlord. 

The period when the landlord might o(|iiitnl>ly exercise this 
light of purchase, would probably arrive when tho aggregate return 
to outlay amounted to half of the actual outlay, with interest 
at the rate at which the tenant could have borrowed the capital 
expended. 

The price at which the landlord miglit purchase should he, 
as nearly as possible, the sum lequired at the time of the pur¬ 
chase to construct a similar improvement, in tlie same locality, 
yielding the same advantages, in the shape of increased letting 
value, to an equal area of similar land. 

Ibitil this price has been paid, directly or indirectly, tbe land¬ 
lord has no rieht to enhance the tenant's rent on account of 
any increase to the letting value of his holding caused by liie 
improvement. 

When the time for purchase arrives, it is open to the laiullonl 
to piopose to postpone for a certain period (he exercise of his 
liglitof purchase, on coudiiion that during such period a portion 
of tlie profits of the impro\enient should he auniiall}^ set oH' 
us the equivaliMtt of an instalment of the purchase-money aud 
of interest on the nnpaul instulmonts. 

If the landlord fails either to purchase directly at the proper 
time, or lo arrange for an indiiect purchase, the only indulgence 
that can be shown to him consistently with the paramount neces¬ 
sity of encouraging to the utmost tlie exercise of thiift, 
energy, and foresiglit, is to fix a further period at which it shall be 
open to him to ptiichase half the improvement, hut after which, 
if such light of purchase is iu>t exercised, (he whole benefit of 
tlie improvement .sliall vest pcnnanenlly in the tenant. 

An improving tenant should alwii\s have the power of selling 
or iiio]tguL'ing to hi.s landlord his pioporty in his improvenuMU, 
and of K'ilifig it to a tenant coming in in his place. But in (ho 
latter * a.se the landlord should Imve a right of pre-emption. 

In India, in (lie tempouuily seitldl districts, the rights heie 
defined as belonging to the landlord seem to belong half to tho 
zamindar-laiidlord and hfuf to the State-landlord ; and in the 
ryotwari districts wholly to the Slate, as legaid.s improTemeuts 
uiado by the registered ryots. 
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'riiere in an essential diflTerence l)et\veeu the rip^hfs of the State 
ill mspect of improvements made by zainindars, and in respect 
of those made by ryots ; tlie cRseiice of the difference lying in the 
ihet that the ownership of the inherent qnalities of tlie soil is 
shared between the State niul the zuinindar, but does not vest at 
all in tlie ryot. 

It seems to fidlow that the State’s right, in respect of a zamin- 
dar’s iinpniveinent, ran extend only (o acquiring, by direct or in¬ 
direct purchase, one lialf of such impro\ement, and that whatever 
•degree of privilege and protection vests in the ryot in respect of 
Ills iinjiroveineiiTs against his landlord, whctlier zainindar or 
State, vests a Jorfiori, and to a still grentcr extent, in the zamin- 
dar in respect of his iinpruvetneuts against his co-proprietor, the 
State, 

Tliere is, however, one exception to this stronger position of the 
zainindar, and that is, that on tlie principle of iixiUum tewpus 
ocewrit rer/i, the public interests reqniie that it should be 
ojren to tl\e Suite at any period to acquire by purchase the whole 
of a ryot’s improvement, or the half of a zamimlar’s improve¬ 
ment. 

The right and duty of improving the land in India are shared, 
in the temporarily settled distiicts, lietweeu the State and the 
zainindar. 

The riglit of improving does not devolve on the ryot until botli 
of his landlords, tlie zamindar and the State, have failed to im¬ 
prove. 

7s ilic afant/avd fJntft setup satisjirj by thp 'iiov-faxution 
piiur'ipie as appliid. in Jiomhay and iMadras^and hy the 
rvcoupmcut principle as itfip^ird in the Sorih-^Y€S^ Fro- 
rinces, Oudh^and, the Pnnjtd) ? 

A-S in the rvotwuii ilistricl-s of Madras and Bombay, the Gov- 
ernnii nl fails to exeu ise its ri^lit of purchase, wherher direct or 
indinjct, of the ryol’.s improvi meiits, and abstains, at all events 
in theory, from encroaclmig on assets piuducod by yuch improve- 
iiientp, It seeins that e(|uity is satisfied as regards the ryot, hut 
that tl.e legitimate <l4‘vel<>piii(nit of the leveniie, and the interests 
of tin'eenend rax-naver, are seii'Ui-lv n* gleeted. I liero refer to 
the piinciples piofcssed, not to the way in which they may he 
applied in piacticc. 

It must be left, to observeis in tbe^'O Presideneics to say wboiher 
the principle of non-t:i\ation of improvements is strictly enforced. 
In at least one Madras district tins does not seem to have been the 
case. Mr, Philliu-s savs;—“Tlie Ihdlarv district is one that, 
above all others, icijuiivs wells. What, is the reason of their 
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non-oxistence or tlioir comparative scarcity ? Tlie main reason is 
proKably the following, that formerly land irrigated by private Tvella 
was assessed as wet land. Here was an Incentive to enterprise 

and energy, here a stimulus to improved cultivation !.What 

object was there for a ryot to dig a well when he knew his assess¬ 
ment would be at once qundntpled or multiplied even teu-fuld? 
No wonder that Air. Ballard, Madras member of the Famine Com¬ 
mission, should have had lately to call upon the Collector of Bel¬ 
lary to report why in F. 1281 (1874) there were only 12,831 wells 

in the Bellary district as against 16,252 in F. 1262 t‘1855). 

We believe it is comparatively recently that land irrigated hy pri¬ 
vate wells was reduced to the highest dry assessment of the village 
in which they were situated, provided that this was not li^ss than 
one rupee. This relaxation of the former prohibitive rule has not 
yet had time to show its good effects, especially as l)ad seasons 

have lately preponderated.For pnij>osca of inigalion each 

taluq requires at least five thousand wells. It is lo be hoped 
that under the more favourable rule, and after the clearing off 
of debts incurred during the famine, tlie cultivators may he in¬ 
duced to turn their attention in this direction. But the new rule, 
though an improvement, is not yet what it should he. 
For new wells, not a pice of exlia assesment should be imposed, 
much less the highest assessment for dry land. The Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment are fully alive to the importance of this.’* (A Blacker 
Pamphlet; 1878, page 19). 

1 borrow from Mr. Phillips* pamphlet (page 20) his citation of 
the Bombay orders on this subject, as they show that the interests 
of the State arc being sacrificed brcaiise, in Bombay, it is not seen 
that the State rights in the inherent water-bearing properties of 
the soil, and consequent right to acquire some of tlie profits of 
improvements which bring those properties into use, might be 
easily and equitably enforced by the direct or indirect purchase of 
the ryot’s wells after a reasonable period. 

These orders are :— 

"That in the case of old wells constructed before the first settle¬ 
ment, all special water assessment should be abandoned, and the 
maximum jerayet ^dry) rate alone levied. 

^'That in the case of new wells constructed subsequent to the 
first settlement, the ordinary dry crop-rate should he imposed 
without any addition whatever on account of the new wells.” 
(G. B. No. 1,028, February 25th, 1874.) 

maximum jerayet (dry) rate should clearly not be im¬ 
posed in cases where a well has been constructed since the intro¬ 
duction of the survey, and where that alone, and not the actual 
quality of the soil, warrants the imposition. To do so would in 
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effect be to tax improvements made during the currency of a 
settlement, and would be in coutraveutiou of Section 30 of the 
Survey Act. The only principle on xokich such u proceeding 
would be justijiahle tvoiUd be in cousideraliou of the water^bear-^ 
%ng properties of the soil But the Survey oDiccrs have admitted 
their inability to act on thin principle generally, and the result of 
tlie propused system would be to tax the man whose enterprise au(f 
lalK)ur have induced him to sink a well, while his neighbour, wlioie 
land may possess precisely the same properties, escapes the extra 
burden, simply because lie has uot availed luniself of hia opportu¬ 
nities/* (G. R. No. 4,050, August 22ud, 1871). 

In comparing the recoupmeut principle with the suggested equit- 
a1)le standard the quesiiou wliether the principle is actually ap* 
pliefi need not again be raised. The issue at this point for decision 
is whellier, if applied, it compensates zamiudar and tenant to the 
extent tliac equity seems to rctpiire. 

Equity, as we have seen, seems to demand fur a ryot’s iniprove- 
luent:— 

(1) Tlie nntaxed enjoyment by him of the whole profits for a 
reasonable period, extending, the writer suggests, till half of the 
outlay lias been recouped with interest; 

(2) The payment to him, either directly or indirectly^ of the 
sum required to make the improvement as it stands at the time of 
purcha.se ; 

(3) VVlieu indirect purchase is resorteil to, au express contract 
between landlord and tenant as to tlie teiiiis and period of repay¬ 
ment ; 

(4) The postponement until the purchase has been completed, 
of any enhancement on account of increase to letting value caused 
by the improvement ; 

(5j Tlie fixation of a further reasonable period at which, hy p;iy- 
itig half the cost, the landlord might acuuiro half the ryot’s pro¬ 
perty in the improvement, but alter wlncli, if such acquisition did 
not take place, the whole property iu the iniprovemeut would vest 
absolutely in the ryot ; 

v6) The right to sell or mortgage the improvement to the land¬ 
lord, and to sell it to au incoming tenant, pre-emption being re¬ 
served to the landlord. 

To zamiudars* improvemeuta the fifth of these stipulations would 
not apply, but 

t7) The superior landlord’s right of acquisition would extend to 
only half the improvement. 

Under the recoupment principle, os applied (o zamiudars im¬ 
provements, the first and thud of those requireinenrs are uot satis¬ 
fied. Inhere is, us yet, no such thing as tire dircet form of 
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purcliAse^ required by tbe second stipulation. Eitiier the indirect 
foiiu of purchase is presumed to take place in ten or twenty years 
as in the Panjnuh, or tike period during which it may he presumed 
to have taken place is to be calculated by the intelligent discretion 
of the settlenienr officer, us in the North-Western Provinces. No 
^ort of piecise provision is made ns to what will he considered iva- 
sonablo interest, or as to allowances for cost of mainteuanoe, or 
uverage rate of profit to be presumed, Consoqtiently the zamindars 
areqtiiteiu ilie dark as to tlie wsiy in which the Sflrloinent officer 
of the future will deal with their improvements, and cmifideuce is 
not inspired. 

Whether the fourth requirement is satisfied will depend, iii 
Otulh ai»d the North-We.st Piovince.s, on the degree of intelligence 
that accompanies the settleinout officer's di.scretion, and on the 
atvurficy with winch he collects the uecussary data. In the Pan- 
j:iiih the hit-or-miss twenty years rule can very rare!}' hit the 
piecise period at which tlie iniiiiect form of payinout has been 
fully made. In inoal cases the true mark niii.st he missed, and too 
iiitle compensation given, or too much. 

It is cifficulr. to account fn the acceptance of the rocoupnient 
principle, as applied in Cpper India, except by snppo.sing that tlie 
local Governmeiiis, when dealing wiili the suljoct, forgot the true 
economic analysis of profits on the outlay of capital ; over-esiiinated 
the gains, and tinder-ratcd the los.^c.^, the li-lc'^, and the co-its of 
maintenance of works of improvements; and measuied thefi* 
ticatment of che que.stioii le>s hy tlie high standaid of western 
equit}' tlian by the lower criterion furnished by the practice of past 
native Governments, 

It does not seem to have l)een remeraberc<l that an ' improving ' 
?;nmindarnot only furni.she.s the cipital, but superintends its em- 
jdoyment, and runs vvhetewr rink there may he of losing it. 

The remuneration which is obtained in any country for mere 
abstinence, is measured by the current rate of interest on the best 
sf^curity, such security as precludes any appreciable chance of losing 
tlie principal. What a person expects to gain, who superintends 
tbe employment of hie own capital, is always more, and generally 
much more, than this. The rate of profit greatly exceeds the rate 
of interest. Tbe surplus is partly compensation for risk. By 
lending his capital, on unexceptionable security, bo runs little or 
no risk. But if he embarks in i)usines8 on his own account, he 
always exposes his capital to some, and in many cases to very 
great, danger of partial or totfil loss. For this danger he must be 
compensated, otherwise he will not incur it. He must likewise 

be remunerated for the devotion of his lime and labour.The 

gross profits from capital, the gains returned to those who supply 
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the funds for production, must suffice for these three purposes. 
They must afford a sufficient equivalent for abstinence, indemnity 
for risk, and remuneration for the labour and skill required for 

superinteudence.The three parts iuto which profit may 

be considered as resolving itselfi may be described respectively 
as interest, insurance, and wsges of superintendence."—^(Principles 
of Political Economy, Hook II, Ch. XV, Section I). 

This canon is the justification of my suggestion that improve¬ 
ments should be wholly untaxed, and wholly free from the laud* 
lord's right of ac<iuisitiuD, until the aggregate profits have 
amounted to half the outlay, plus interest 

The omission to allow for insurance and wages of superin* 
tendeuce is the chief flaw in ilie recoupment principle as applied 
ill Upper India, and, apparently, in England also, under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act (Cap : 92, Sec. 

Imperfect emancipation from the ‘ dainnosa hereditas' of 
extoltionutc practice bequcathoil by the displaced native Govern- 
niciits. accounts, probably, for some part of the want of sensitive¬ 
ness to equity of wliich I complain. The emancipation already 
achieved has heeii so extensive, that the nooks and corners into 
which it has still to be carried escape notice. 

Narcissus-like, the foundeis of the Thomasonian school seem 
to have been so fascinated with the chaims of their owu svmme- 
tricul measures, as to liave sunk into forgetfulness of their possible 
defects. The thirty years sottleiueuts are models of moderation 
when contrasted with the revenue systems of the later Moghal 
empire. But they are not perfeciiou. Some relics of the evil * old 
system of imposing an additional lent on every improvement,'— 
inveighed against hy Mimro in 1797,—still survive in 1882. It 
is surely time now that they should be swept utterly away. 

The extent to which the existing protection to tenants, improve¬ 
ments, where the recoupment principle is applied, falls short of 
the apparent demands of equity, varies considerably in the different 
provinces. 

In Oudb, the thirty years’ limit in bar of compensation, is objec* 
tiuuable, not because this period, in a great number of cases, may 
not be enough to adequately compensate the tenant, hut because it 
would be insufficient in some cases, and chiefly because it is accom¬ 
panied by DO such provisions as would afford complete security to 
the tenant that the period would be extended when insufficient, 
and to the landlord that the full, fair compensation, and no more, 
would be payable by him when seeking to enhance or eject. In 
other words, the rule may secure the first and second requirements, 
but there is no certainty that it will do so, and no demonstration 
to the tenant that it will do so. 


51 
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The expresss contract constituting tlio tliird requirement is not 
stipulated for. The fourth requirement, like the first and second, 
may or may not be satistied- Tlie absence of the fifth require¬ 
ment combined with the absence of the third, deprives the tenant of 
the privilege of acquiring a permanent property in the improvement 
by the landlord’s failure to purchase, or to contract for indirect pur¬ 
chase, at the proper time. Thus the stimulus to the tenant is 
weakened, and an undesirable inducement is given to an indolent 
landlord to abstain from taking any active sbaro in inipiovements. 

The Punjab rule only dilb-rs from the Oudh ruin in making the 
improvements of a tenant-at-will lapse, at hisdeaili,to his lainllonl. 
It doe^ this by sub-Htituting the words any tenant, or, the aouc of 
a teiinnt a rhjht of occvjinury, the person from whom lie has 
iiiherited'* for the words of tin.* Ondli Ueiil Act, “ any tenant, or 
the person from wimm he has in]ierit**d.” 

Tills rule of la])So scf ms to be a pernicious curtailment of the 
tenant’s tight, directly ojiposed to the pimeipio of Mcnrity. 

'Idto rule in the Koith-Western Pr*»\inecs is siuterior to that tu 
the Punjab ami Oudh. sine** it discards the recoupment principle, 
and the assumption that cmnjdete leconiiiuenT takes place in t.hiity 


years. Jhit it is mft^rior to the rule in ])rovinccs in tailing 

to foibid enhanceriif-nt, as well as ejectment, until compciis.itiou 
has been paid. In Common witli tlic inle of Oudh and the Punjab, 
it piovulos for indirect payment by a beneficial lease on poimi.'^sioji 
to hold at a favonrahle tale, but fails to reqniie rucIi Indding to lie 
arranged for CtC a particular period, or to pn)\idc for lapse tu liie 
tenaiit if the landlord allows tlio ])ropor period to pass. 

It allows sale of a tenants Imliiing to convey to the in-corncr the 
outgoing tenant’s property in his improvement, Imt reseives no 
right of pre-emption of tin* iinptovomcut (o the landloid. 

The draft bill of tlie Pengal Kent Commission, abemly noticed, 
goes beyond the requirements of equity in favour of ilic ciccupaticy- 
ryot, and is, thenfore, unfair to the landlord. On tlie <itiier liund, 
in the case of ordinary tenants, by propo^ng to deduct part of the 
amount due for cornjiensatioii for each year from the beginning of 
the tenancy, it infringes tho first requirement. It provides no 
right of lapse to tlie tenant. It justly requires that any sum ne¬ 
cessary to put tlie improvement into good repair, should be taken 
into consideration, and also any deteiioration of the holding caused 
by the net of the ryot. Tt allows no compensation for irupnive- 
mentft by ryots who have held for loss than tliree years coiiUniiously. 
Why this exception is made i.s not apparent. The sections, as 
drafted, make improvements lapse to the landlord on a tenant's 
death, since the wonls, common to the oiher Acts, are omitted 
or the person from whom be has inherited.’ 1 do not think that 
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tikis omission can he intontional; it is so inconsLslcul with the 
general tenor of the CominisMoira rocoinmeudations. 

The draft tenancy bill for the Central Provinces (.sections 39 to 
44f) goes further ihtan ilie r<»ht law in other 2 )rovinccs, in the direc¬ 
tion of rednoiiig the aiva of dispute between landlord and tenant. 
It prosuinrs a piefejontiul ii^ht. on tlie part of landlords to im¬ 
prove, except as leyiiids the holdings of occupancy-tenants. It ctm 
te’iiijjlatefi the is,me of raltis prescrihiitif hozii orduwry ieuants 
wishing to buproce are to (fine notice to their hiitdiords, and fitC- 
('period vdikia 'ivhit'h the landlord's preferential right 
mtnt he tMwe/sed. It pivclmles an ejected tenant fioiii receiving 
e.iiiipensatiiUi wiien the iniproveince.i has het^ii made on the laud- 
lortl*s honic'farni (sir) ^\itlll^uL the laiulloid’s cx[)ie.s.s consent; 
when ina<1o A\ithour>due rnttice, or In iott the expiiy of the time 
allowed fcjr exoi^.i.-sc of tin* hunlhuo\s prelVi'cnLial right ; or when 
made no'ler a contiaet hiadmi; him not to claim compensation. 
And tiic tenant i'* depiived of the power of conlraciing himself, 
in future, out of the pujtoctive sciipo of ilio Act. 

^riie.'^e ait', ] think, dihiiucily m advance of the law 

of the Noi ili-\Vf.sU-M» Provinces, ihu Punja'n, aini Oudh,ainl of the 
draft Idll for Ih-ngal. 

(I.) Till; Fumiue r’lnumi-sion's analysis <»f the causes of the 
failure of the Laud Impio.emeni Aci. omit-! aNo to notice 



frietion heiv'ien tiimUoid #nn/ (v tanl pnxlvctd hy the ((bs('nee of 
d( finite* aptUiddi' rules ngidaiimj Ihcir respective righis about 


i'//i proventctits. 

In the ^vorlh-Western Pro\inc(s, the want, T hclieve, is much 


fck of some spctMly, ohoai», and .‘-iin})lc ])ioccduio for enhancing 
rents on lands imjnoved i>y tliu owner. A landlord wishing to iiu 
])nive is delcireil by the coitainty that he will have exticono 
dinicult}' in securing for himself the incrca.'^ed produce ivsultiiig 
fiiiru tlie ini[>rovenn‘id, as well as by tlie unoertainry a.s to how it 
will 1)1^ livateil at the mxl icvi.don of as.-:es.^meiii. 


In Oudh it ih a matter of d.diy expelleiico tinit the enmponsa- 
tioh sections of the Rent Act ha\o led laiuiliolders, as a rule, to 
lefu-ie peiinission to a tenant to iinpiove, until he lias agiced in 
willing never to claim coiupcnsation. This unpleasani result is 
m*l all the fault of the landlords by any ineaiis. It is chieflj 
attiiiiutablo to llie iinnu>d(UMtc awaids tor coinpeu.sation Avhieh are 
ujjI. to be givtu when a llent. (\uut relies on a loeal tiKiuiiy by 
comnii;?Rlon, and is unahh* to iu^pict the im]Us»\eiuent itself. 

In the llae Ihucli di.strict the exiraonlinary ease with 
which both rent and levenuo are collected is a proof that 
general frictiion between landlord and tenant is exceptionally 
slight. But I cuu state from pcisoual experieuce that even here 
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infSiiiiie Larm is being done by the unsatisfactory state of the law 
about improvements, infinite delay iucurred in protecliug from 
tlroughl a tract specially exposed to its attacks. 

In January last an auonymous correspoudeut, professing to be 
neither a resident nor a tenant of the district, assured me that 
but for the ol)staclea thrown in their way by tlie landholders, 
most of the tenants could and would provide irrigation for their 
holdings. In particular, be said, iiuiiibeis of the kaoiJia wells 
made during the drought of 1880 would be converted into masonry 
wells, if only tbe landlord’s opposition could be prevented. District 
officers are not in tbe habit of attending to anonymous communica¬ 
tions, but 1 confess that this one made a cousideiabie impression 
on me. Its tiuih is strikingly confirmed by the fact that, where 
the obstacle referred to is removed, the tenants do iinptove on 
a large scale. 1 give one or two instances. The Estates Officer 
of Bae Bareli, Mr. W. Bleuueiluisaelt, bus devised very successful 
tneaus for eucoiira^^ing tenants to improve, A tenant wishing 
to make a masonry well is assisted, partly with materials, partly 
with a cash contribution, partly with a loan free of intercrtt ; some¬ 
times with the giant ot a small plot of giound to plant a grove 
uu. And, when desired, a guarantee is given, protecting the 
tenaot from cnhauceiueul for a coiisidei able peiiod. Tiiat tbe 
terms given are thought equitable, and that lenanis will improve 
actively when fairly treated, is, 1 iliink, sliowii by the result. 
During the year ending 30ih SeplcmlK^r 1881, 458 inasoury wells 
were made by tenants on these lei ms in the estates under Mr. 
Blennerltussett’s munagemeut. 

The essence of his method is that it hettles the compeusaLioti 
difficulty at tbe time when it can be settled most easily. The 
tenant receives compensation that satisfies him at the time the 
well is made, and, in reiurn, readily renounces all claim to com¬ 
pensation in tbe future. The example is one that will, 1 hope, 
he widely followed, 1 cun say this witii perfect freedom, liecause 
this good work has been wholly devised and carried ihiougii by 
Mr. Bleuuerbassett and tbe managers under him. 

In the same district (Kae Bareli) Baja Jag Mohan Singh of 
Cbaudapur applies the same principle. He gives to an 
improving tenant a rent-free plot on winch to plant a small grove. 
This form of compensation is greatly liked hy Hindus, to whom, 
as Mr. Benett told us the other day, tbe planting of a tree is a 
duty only less sacred than the procreation of a sou and the digging 
of a well. During the last two yearn Raja Jag Mohan Singhs 
tenants have built 110 masonry wells. Kuuu Shankar Baksb, 
(the Vice-pi'esideni of tbe Talukdur's Association) is woikiiig the 
same plan bis fine estate. These gentlemen repressul that 
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the extensioD of tenauis* impiovemcuts b; this meaoa would be 
greatly facilitated if the laodlorus’ conveyances of the rent-free 
grants, and the tenants’ agreeiiieuts, waiving claims to iuiure 
compensation, could be exempted from the troublesome and 
expensive requirements oi the Kegisirulion and Stamp Acts, 
Other good landlords in this peaceful district,—an Arcadia of 
happy memories to all who have served in it,—are doing well in 
this matter. The liaui of Tilui has liclped her tenants to make 
94 musouiy wells, and Lai Jung Bahadur Singh of Siwun has 
helped his people to make forty two. 

Want of space alone prevents me from carrying further the de- 
mouatration, that fiiction between landlord and tenant, caused by 
the alisence of clear and eqniiuble dehnilion of their respective 
riglits, and of simple procedure for carrying their rights into effect, 
is a potent obstacle to progiess in land improvement in India. 

(5.) Another of the ciiuses of fuiluie, not noticed by the 
Famine Couiniihsiun, is iht diainclmation to iviprove^ arising 
froia Lite greater lucrativeuess uf nioney-leuding as an invest- 
ment 

The average return to outlay on ordinary iraprovemeuts, such at 
wells, is probably auuut ten per cent This, though a splendid in- 
vebtiiient to the European uiind, bears a very different aspect to 
the zamindar, who sees the money-lender getting twenty-four per 
cent, and moie. As Mr, Irwin says, ('^Uaideu oi India,” p. 315) 

The few small farmers who have a little sfiare cash do not 
apply it to the soil, but lend it to their poorer neighbours .... at 
24 or per cent interest, which undoubtedly, as far as they are 
concerned, is a more prohlable investment.’^ Where mere luouey- 
making is the object, an investmeut in improvements is a veiy 
feeble attraction. Whore the ruling passion is the more general 
and inoie reputable love of land, a mortgage on Naboth’s vineyard 
is infinitely more tempting than a pakka well on tlie home faim. 
The axe will be effeciively laid lo the loots of tins idistacle 
whenever tiie problem is solved of bringing capital, borrowed by 
thi^ Slate at English rales of interest, to the assistance of the rural 
classes, whether laiidiords or tenants. 

For the direct t tied of such application, on any large scale, must 
be to bring down the ]ji'esetit usurious rales veiy considerably. 

'J'he luilueiice of the Goveriiiiieut might fiirilier be eflectuaJly 
wielded by taking very much more trouble than ispoKsihle under 
tile piesent Jack-of-all-trades sybtein of district administration, to 
implant in the minds of landowners asiiong sense uf their duty to 
improve. When things are made distinctly pleasant for the land- 
owner who pioiecls his estate from drought, and distinctly unplea- 
feiaui for the^ Bhylocks and Bassuuios who neglect this duty for 
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iisurv or extravagance, a quantity of capita] will be poure(] into 
the land, wliich at present circulates in inucli less wholesome 
clianuels. The requisite fulcrum for leverage of this kiud might 
begot by insei'tino in the engagements taken at all future settle¬ 
ments, clauses binding the landowuois to satisfy the Goveriimeut 
from time to time that iln'y are develojiing ihe agi icultiiial resourcPH 
of their estates and protecting them from drought, to a roasouablo 
extent, and binding the Uoverniiieut to tioat tiio improvements 
made liberally and equitably, the terms laiing definit^fly spocifit'd, 
(6.) Lastly, tlie Famine Comiuis>iou have overlooked tha w- 
tent to ivltick the faihtve to improve ia traccAtbleto the n\e*jleel of 
the chief landlord, the Utate, to take ciuy active ehare in ordi^ 
nary village i'inprvvc7)U'nl^^. 

Every body knows, though no one acts as if he knew it, that 
in India the Slate i;^ the chiof l-uidlord. In the lyotwari distiicio 
it is, practicidly. the .sole Iandh»rd. 

As remarked liy Sir Johu Straclie^’ in tlic Legislative Cotun'il iu 
January 1871, when introducing ihe Land Impiovemcnt Ihll, “ iho 
Government of India wa.s not only a (Jovernineiit, but the reeviviT, 
as the rcpivsentative of the pidilic, of that jioilioii of ilu; lent of 
the land which had belongiil from lime imineniorial to tlio Suite ; 
and m iia ott/ntcily of chic/ laiuUord of the eoavtiy, daties de¬ 
volved on the (joveru7nent for the hnprove^nevi of ihr /and 
fo7* the adva7}cement gene7ally Ofa(jmcidi7ivc,hnfondtheo-rdi.- 
7 iavy thiHefi of a Govern7nent, amZ »iin\la7^ in k*nd to ihoac 
duucQ 7vhich a good landloixl had everywhere to per/oi'iay 
in tlic despatch describing the uuture of the 13ill to the Secre¬ 
tary of Sta'e, Lord Mayo wrote;— 

‘‘TiiCre is perhaps, no country iu the world in whieli the State 
has so immediate and direct an interest in such (agricultural) 
questions. The Ooverninont of India is not only a Government 
but a chief landlord. The land-reveune, wbioli yields twenty 
millions of her annual income, is derived from that pioponion of 
the rent which bciongs to the State, and not to individual pro¬ 
prietors. 

Throiighout the grr/tter perrt of India every 7neasare for the 
improvement oj the. Land enhanecti the value of the projicrty of 
ihe State, The duties which in England are pcrlin incd (ty a 
good la7i,alovd, fidl in India, hi a great ntcasare, upon the. 
ern7neiit Spealchyg geneinlly, the only Indian hiimlord ivla* 
can C07n7nand the reqaitsile kno7vlcdge a7id capital is the. Sta 'e, 
'I'he Goverumeut has always, at least by its legislation, iccogiiised 
the duty." (Huntei's Life of Loid Mayo, II, p. 322). 

What the Government of Lord Mayo seems to liave failed tO' 
see fully, and what has not been fully seen yet, is, that 
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the duties of a good landlord aro not disclmrgcd by .simply open¬ 
ing a land improvement loan biininess by which a few thousand 
rupees are now and then advanced at remunerative interest, on the 
best possible security, not only witliout the fimallest risk of loss, 
but with the ceitainty, as matters liavc liitlicrto been administered, 
that the State itself will reap Kuine of the direct profits of the capi¬ 
tal thus put into the laud, as well as the indirect profits by in¬ 
surance against drought. 

The Government of India is justly proud of its achievements in 
canal-Tuakiiig. Jhit what do these achievements amount to ? The 
fii'htof llu‘ canals, the Didlii branch of the Western duiniia Canal, 
was (ipeiw'd sixty two yeais ngo, in “Tins capital expenditure 

on all the inigatiiui works in Ihiti^h India at liie end of the year 
IS stat*‘d in liave been 1*20,21)8,MOO/’ (Famine Couimis- 
si»ai Koporr., IJ, p. Tliat is, in all these years, the good 

landionrs aiigrcgato expenditure on works of irrigation, to which 
‘■among the nu'ans tliat may be adopted for giving India direct 
protection from tatiiiue arising from <li*ouglit, the first place must 
luujuesLionably be as.-'igued,” lias actually amounted to one year's 
rental. 

And this phenomenon has occurred in an estate on which four- 
fifiijs of the cuiti\aied area is to this day uninigated ; where, in 
the eiioimous tracts reprcseTited hy the North-Western Provinces, 
Madras, Loniiaiy. Oudh, the Piuijab, and Suidh, two-thiids of the 
cultivated area are more or less liable to drought, and re(|ulre to be 
protected ; and wheie the average ditterence in the State rental 
from irrigated and unirrigated laud is as the difference between six¬ 
teen an* live. (India in 1880, p. 230), 

In the ryoiwari <li.snicts of Madras only one quarter of the cul¬ 
tivated area is protC‘Cte<l hy irrigation. The State is there the sole 
laiidloid. It has occujncd that position for more than eighty years. 
In all that time it has piotected, liy Government irrigation works, 
only two-sevenths of this cpiarter, or less than one-ninth of the 
cnitivaied aica. 

It is not surpii^ing that so little is accomplished under existing 
fiystems. In ik-ngal tho permanent settlement debars the State 
fiom making improvements fnun which it coulil reap no direct 
fruit. In the ryotwari districts it has been hoped that the nou- 
taxation of improvements would induce tlic ryots to improve. In 
tlie tempo!ai'ily settled provincoH it luis been hoped that the magic 
of property, asreprosentcil by thirty years settlements, would pcoure 
prugioKS. In such vain expectations the duty of the good landlord, 
so far as irrigation works other than ctinals are concerned^ seems to 
have lieen alwiolutdy neglected in Northern India, and verv serious¬ 
ly neglected iu Southern uud Western India, The district officer, 
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the representative of the good landlord, ia naturally not master of 
this bnincli of his business, since, though he is Jack of a good 
many other trades, this one is left out of the list. 

The Goveriimeut orders, at all events in Northern India, 
are almost, if not wholly, silent, about this sphere of duty. 

The energies and intellects of the district officers are frittered 
away on all sorts of fatuous little trifles tlmt clotlie no backs and 
fill no bellies. The one paramount duty in India,—to ^'draw nut 
thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soiil,”~the duty 
which outweighs almost tdl the rest in force of direct cflect oil 
the happiness or misery of the people, is not practised. It is 
not even preached. 

This negiecr is bearing evil fruit. Not only is progress not se¬ 
cured ; deterioration is not prevented. 1 give one or two in¬ 
stances. In Bambauki (Oudh):— 

The universal cry was one of uniform decay, bad crops, and 
rack-rents .... A mile soutli of Fatehpur. one lluja Gobardhuti 

dug a great tank. An expenditure of Rs. 50 upon earthwork 

would have filled up tiie breach, but tiiere are joint owners deeply 
in debt and qiiarieding; consequently a great and picturesque 
public work is useless. Crops all around it were uying from 
want of water, and benealli its massive rampart tlie peasants 
were laboriously raising a scanty and costly supply of water with 
the primitive levers and the fragile pitcher. Just as the builder 
. . .. left It uutiuished two hundred years ago, so it is now. Bo 
rarely in the course of the ceuturies does an energetic and enter¬ 
prising landow'uer come forward. Jiundreda of other tanka, which 
the induatry of ancient tirnsa pi'ovided, are allowed to ailt up. 
although a little expenditure of labour in carrying away tlie 
deposit to the fields would be doubly repaid by the excellent 
manure so ufiForded, and the inci eased capacity of the basin for 
storage of water. But the tenants will not labour to improve 
fields from which they can be ejected whenever the spring crop 
has been reaped." (Oudh Gazetter, I, p, 239). In Fvzalmd, 
the evidences of poverty, everywhere apparent, are ruined wells 
which the people have not means to repair, far less to build new 
ones. The artificial tanks are now generally in a sad state of dis¬ 
repair. A very little labour would restore hundreds of these tanks 
to their former usefulness'" (Ibid. 1, p. 428). 

In Madras there is a general consent that the measures now 
adopted for the maintenance of the tanks in efficiency are wholly 
inadequate.*' (Famine Commission Report, II, p. 163.) in Bellaiy» 
as noted above, in nineteen years the number of wells in use 
diminished by twenty-four per cent. 

1 believe such instances lo he the rule, not the exception. 
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As long as tin's state of things continueH, the British adminis¬ 
tration of India exposes itself to tlie charge that it neglects one 
of its gravest and most ohvioiis duties. The chief landlord of an 
onormou-i countrj^ iu which four-fifths of the people are closely 
connected wiih the soil, arnl stand in urgent need of their land¬ 
lord’s active help, it not only leaves the resources of the estate 
undeveloped to an extent (hat is notjiir»tified by any narrowness 
of its owui means for developing ihum, hut fails even to check deto- 
rioration, or to give to its C4)-propijctors and tenants ade<]uate 
indnceinents to do their share and its own of tho work. The 
conchisiou soems to bo very plainij' indicated that until the Stale 
lainlloM) puts his rovii shottidor (o tlie wlicol of rural progress, it 
will still stick fast, in the mire of apathy, mistrust, and iii- 
dehtcdncss. Tlic joint estate will still he unimproved and un- 
^ecurod. I)(*ht ami despair will still destroy the happiness of 
the lamlownors. The iy*>t will groan ai»d travail as now, un¬ 
delivered from the bondage of nsuiv, unsaved from the maw of 
famine. 

The State itself will continue to ho periodically driven into 
unple.'isajit courses, here kimliing disaffection by objectionable 
taxation, there throwing away the confidence of its landowners 
and the loyalty of its servants by doubtful dealings with pledges 
and piivih^gcs, 

Hitnxe (lay all this will bo changed. The seed that Lord Mayo 
began to sow will be sown again, and wdl yi(»Id a glorious harvest. 
The iluties of a good Iandl4>id will at l.xst iH'gin to be discharged. 
Sumo man, some Henry Lawrence or Mayo, * with iieart, head, 
l.and, like some of llie simple grc'at ones gone/ will yet be given 
to India, ‘ to scatter plenty oer a smiling land, and read his 

history in a nation’s eyes.’ A fame nobler than the fame of 

('live and Wellesley awaits tliut Viceroy of the future who shall 
undo the heavy buidous of the ryot, and break the yoke of 

the usurer, and fill the hungry witii good things ; who shall re¬ 

pair tho breacli, and build the old waste places, and be to India 
'‘as rivers of water iu a dry place, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a Aveary land/’ 

Having now tried to make more complete the Famine Com¬ 
mission's analysis of the failure of the Land Impiovenient Act, 
it remains to suggest some of the means, otlier than those already 
inentioued, by wliicb this failuie may be changed into success. 

The key to tho position seems to lie in setting free to the ful¬ 
lest possible extent the ‘ improving ’ energies of the zarnindar and 
the ryot, first by securing to them absolutely whatever share in 
the piofits of, or whatever coinpennatiou for, their outlay, may be 
prescribed by equity ; next, by convincing them of the purity of 
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tlio State’s lutOQtions, and gaining tbeir real confidence ; and, la.«ttly 9 
l>y HO dividing the joint enterprise between Stale, zamiudar and 
lyot as to gel fioin each the greatest amount of ihat sort of working 
lorce which ho can most cheaply and efioctivoly supply. The 
State has, in tlio greatest ahundaiirc, all that the ryot and the 
zamiudar lack,—unliiniicd command of cnpital ut four per cent, 
or less ; ready access to the highest cngineeriitg skill ; a staff of 
*ervants endowed to the full with the Englishman's birthright of 
energy, resouice, delight in eut(M prise, disgust at failure, Ou 
their part the zamindar and the ryot liavo all the knowledge and 
'kill reejuired for ordinary works, command of materials and laI>our 
at the citcapest rates, unwearying pali'^tre and industry, and ad¬ 
mirable facilities hotli for supervising construction and fur arrang¬ 
ing the delailt) of tin; fair development of rental. 

The finsL thing to be done is to settle tlie requirements of equity 
as to piofits and compensatioti. About this matter snggestimis 
have already been oftered. Tlie next, to instut corrcsiujuding 
Blijndatiuns in the engagements taken from revenue-payers, and 
in (ho revenue laws, and to Tocasf tlie imjuovemciits stetiuns of 
the \ariou.s Kent Acts. I’liosc changes m the revenue and rent 
lawfc should include proviMous for the adjustment by rnurts or 
officers wf disputes about improvements between landlord ami 
truant, and rjlso some stich concrete guarantee as the giving of a 
oeiiiticaic to iniproving zamindais and ryots for every inqmivo- 
Tuent made oy them after a specified date. Having thus Iw^giiu 
to esialilish confidence and to i educe friction, and by these mc.aiis to 
set free such euergv as rvot and znmindar can exert without fur- 
tlicr lielp from the State than is represented by advances under the 
l and Impi'ovoineut Act, and by aid in the adjustment of disputes, 
tho next step should be to map out and measure the work to ho 
done with the view of ascertaining ibe extent to which the Stale 
must itself actively co-opeiate. 

The field to be worked over is an enormous one. But, as the 
fairy says in Pliantastes, '* size is nothing, it is a mere 
matter of relation/' In relation lo the vastness of the interests 
at St ike, and to the splendid adnunistrative strength at the Gov¬ 
ernment’s command, the extent of the area to be examined is not 
formidable, nor are the difficulties of thoroughly dealing with it 
really serious. Time and method and the command of the services 
of expert land-agents are all that is wanted for getting at the re¬ 
quirements of any individual estate anywhere. Time and method 
and the services of experts on a scale sufficiently developed are all 
ihat is wanted for g<-tt,ing at the requirements of the great con¬ 
geries of separate laiidcd estates which constitute British India, 

iiioine of tho data fur roughly computing the dimensions of the 
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work to be doue, may be gathered from the Famine Commission 
lleport (II, pp. 71 to 77, 8(i and 90), The area ordinarily culti¬ 
vated is returned at 191,950,500 acres, of which 167,950,000 acres 
are uutler food crops, and 27,000,500 acres are under * non-food ' 
crops. The Famine Coiiiinission believe that, of the area uiulpr 
food crops, 102,350,000 acres, or sixty per cent., require to be pro¬ 
tected from drought. 

It is, I think, reasonable to assume that on the nou-fo(»d crojk 
nroa the same pn»portion of protected to unprotected cultivfitioh 
.subsisiB as on the food crop urea. On this assumption sixty por 
cent, or I l(h970,300 acres, out of the whole area ordinarily cnitv 
\aiod, lequiie protection. 

Uut the wh*)le i>f this area does not, at all events at pr soui. 
tirgently cull for Slate inspection. In Bengal, excepting Orison, 
t If 1\ iniancnt Sfttlcnifiit relieves the State from tlie duty of pr<’ 
.'foutin;; luiul iniprovt'liicnt on the same principles as el.sewlic:^ 
ill the Ui ntrai Ihoviucos atal linnnah irrigation i?* said to bo m:t 
icqniu'l as a protection ugeinst dion^ht. In Beiar the fact tha' 
Itic rovfiiue.-^ arc not relaiiod by the Biitish Goveimnent makes ii 
ditty III this connexion lesft pieSsiug tliaii in other provinces Fio 
I'lO purpose of the picoent Miggcstimis the Famine Comiiiissioii' 
ouia wii! be leviewcd i»nlv so far as they relate to Madras, Bom- 
bay, yiM(i!i, the North-Wcsiein Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab 

Jn Ihese six pu>vinccs the area ordinarily cultivated ’- 
115,7o0,000 acres. Twenty-ihroo per cent, of this, or 2C,550,t»0:t 
acres, is believed to be the area oniinarily irrigated. Of the po’ 
tioii uiiiler food cnip-^, sixty-seven p» r cent, is considered to retpiii- 
protecti<»n. Appiving this [)eiceijtage to the whole area urdiuaiiiv 
nndur cultivation, ilu^ total extent of cultivation requiring protec 
tiuii would be 77,552,500 acies. in a hundred and twenty-two di*- 
liicts, at a g< iicial average of G35,G7(J acres in each. 

Besides this magnificent field for the joint enterprise of Stilts, 
xamindar, and ryot, there U the further scope for imjirovement rc- 
ptcseiiled b)' tlie tliirty-thiee per cent of cultivation, or 3S,197,590 
acres (about 313,091 acres per district) considered to bi* fairly pix»- 
tcctcd from drought, but much of which lias artificial irngatiou 
from ponds, tanks, or rivers, of a kind less reliable than that alloui- 
ed bv canals and wells. Ln.stiv, there is an enormous culturuble 
area, amounting ill five of these provinces to 02,+0^000 acres ^or 
about 521,907 acre.*? in each of 119 ilistricLs^, besides huge areas " 
Hi Sindh, which could also be brotiglit under cultivation if the 
means of irrigation were provided/’ 

Of course, a great deal of this ciiltnrable area is either very poor 
laud, or is required for pasture and fuel preserves, but a great deal 
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rtf it^ poRsibly a third, would repay the cost of iriigation and tillage. 
Por instance, in Sindh, ^Hhere are millions of acres suitable for 
wheat, and there is no reason why Siudh should not heconie one of 
the great wheat-supplying countries. Having the Indus alongside, 
it would be free of the railway carriage that handicaps Northern 
Jiidia. There are no engineering difficultiei^; and General Strachej^ 
reporting on the subject iu shows tliat the State might expend 

six to ten millions with a certaiu return of eight to fouiteen per 
cent,*’ {Calcutta licvieic, Janimrv 1S8I, p. 107). Jn the plains 
of Hissar, also, considerable areas, though not so largo as in 
Sindh, could be cultivated if iriigation were provided, ** In 
the Jlultan Hivisiou some nine niiilion of acies of fairly fertile 
stvil arc ready for cultivation if only water can be given to them.*’ 
In Bombay, there is ample margin for the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion/’ hut it does not coij&i.'>i of good land, (Famine Commission 
KL-port llj p. 7d.) 

Jkly remaining suggestions will be confined to the tiist of 
these three areas, that is, to the ^ev4;nry-s**ven and a half nnilioiis 
01 cultivated acres in the nIx pr<i\incos, believed to need protection 
tioni diought, and averagiiig, loughiy, (j*Jo,(i7G acres in each of a 
liondiid and twenly-two di'^tiicts. An oflicer might be deputcil 
111 M’jchv pioviiices to collect from the setileincnt rt;ports, gazetteers, 
mill "ther sourcos,. such recorded facts about the irrigation in 
iIm 111 as would .sloiw how far the unirrigated area can be classified 
O'* iiMgable or unirrigable at a remunerative cost, or as liopekssly 
niiinigable, and as icgards the area believed to bo irrigable, iiow 
Im It is believed to be iriigable by the various kinds of wells, or 
by tanks, or canals, ombankmeuts, or other works- 

piobably euougli information is already on record for most dis- 
trict^, to show plainly which kind of irrigation seems to be indicat¬ 
ed for each considerable tract, and ibc CJovennnent. could thus ob¬ 
tain a fairly accurate idea of the broad divisions into which the 
work of dealing with tlie 77^ millions of acres would full. 

Next, there might be prepared for each revenue division an 
irrigation report, based on existing records and maps, and illustrat¬ 
ed by hwlrograpiiic charts on the scale of one inch to the mile. 
From the atlas .•'hoets of the Ilevenue Survey, already drawn on 
this scale, the >Survcyor-General could probably eixsily supply 
skeleton district, maps, showing the names of villages {mauzahs 
oidy, not hamlers) their boundaries, the village sites, roads, tanks, 
swamps, lakes, streams, rivers, and ravines. As soon as fiiicli maps 
wore furnished to u district, an irrigation officer miglit be <leputcd 
10 It to procure, with the district officer’s help, the ncoi ssary irri- 
gational details* lo note thorn, on some uniform principle, and 
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for each village, on the skeleton map, and to prepare from 
these data the hydrographic chart and irrigation report. 

Such facts would he shown as the depth to which wells have to be 
sunk ; the ditfereiit kinds of well in use, and their average cost in 
diiftrcnt localities; the average area which each kind can irrigate tho¬ 
roughly, ami the fiu ther urea wliich they can protect when necessary; 
tlie nature autl extent of irrigation from rivers, canals, lakes, 
tanks, or other souices ; the unprotected areas, with details as to 
the practicahility of protectiiig them, and the kind of woiks cou- 
fiidcred appropriate, with rough cstiiriates of ilieir probable nutn- 
})er and cost; tlic areas consideiod uninigahle, either absolutely, 
or lolativoly in view of the di'iu'oportion between probable cost 
aijil probable rciuin. 

I do not know how the case may be ebewhere, but am confi¬ 
dent that in inany districts ot the Nortli-West Provinces and Oudh 
such cliaits and reports could he compiled far more cheaply and 
(luickly tlian iniglit he supposed, and at a cost quite trifling when 
compared with the value of the lesult. I assume, of course, that 
the work would be made over to specially qualified officers, above 
the ordinary ^strenglb’ of the disliict, and not thrown upon 
establishments already o^’erburJoned, 

With this information befoio them for a district or division, the 
distiict offict rs, the Commissioner, and the local Government should 
be able to decide, once for all, what tracts must he left unprotected 
SIS fur SIS irrigation woiks are concerned, and, of tlie rest, what areas 
Hln>uld be restu ved for protection by canals or other large works of 
a kind that could not he con^tructed either hy the xainindars and 
rvots, 01 by the di>trict officers, or by all of them working together. 
Thitigs would now have reached this stage. The unprotected area 
in each district, roughly avoiaging (iSojtiTfi acres, Avill have been 
divided into thice j»arts ; tlie area to be left alone ; the aiea to be 
protected by special State works; and tlie area to be dealt- with by 
the lyots, zamindars, and disliict otticers. 

For purposes of illustration, let it be assuiued that tliese areas 
will be found to be respectively, one quarter to be left altme, one 
final tor to be attacked by sjm cial State works, and one-half to be 
pioUcted by the district ofliev rs, zamindars and ryots. 

On this assumption, the scope for special State works would be 
one-fourth of 77| million acres, or 19,375,000 acres. This as- 
Hvimed area is eleven times the area actually irrigated in 1S78-79, 
from the State irrigation works of the North-West Provinces alone, 
(Famine Commission lleport, II, p, 149). The " productive capital 
outlay' on tliese works ninonnted, by tliat year, to £4,462,000 or 
^£*2. 1 Is, (above thirty rupees) per acre irrigated, and the net 
profits were 8’6 per cent, of the outlay .—(I bid.) 
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At iliis rate, the protectioa of the 19,375,000 iicies would cost 
millious (£49,729,167). Spread over thirty years, the 
euterprise would represent an annual capital outlay of £1,666,666 
in a hundred and twenty-two districts. Distributed as the under¬ 
taking would be over six provinces, and controlled by four separate 
administrations, it docs not seem to be at all too much to 
attempt. 

The assumed area to be protected by ordiuary works mode by 
the joint or separate enterprise of zaniiudurs, ryots, and district 
officers, is SS-f inilliun acres, or on a rough avetage about 317,623 
acres to each of the hundred and twenty-two disiiicls. 

If it were resolved to spread this enterprise also over thirty 
years, the woik to be done in each of the districts in each of those 
ye-iis vvould be to get minor irrigation works constructed capable 
of protecting 10,388 aerts. 

For the purpose of illustration, T take the probable cost of 
prottciiou by such works at two-tiiirda the cost of protection by 
the North-Western Pio\iiiccs canals, that is, at twenty mpeos pi.T 
acre. At this rate the average annual *>utlay in each disfr.i^t 
would bi‘ (10 558 X 20 Ks. 2.11,7()0. Taking a inastniry w* il 
costing Ks. 200, and prolocting ten acres, as a fair type ol minor 
irrigation woiks, 1,058 ol hucli wells works wniilti on an averag.t 
l»ave to he annually cousciuctcd in each of the distticis in each of 
the thiiiy yeais. And, as (Imperial Gaz- iieei, *v, p. 705) Uie 
SIX piiA'inces coutaiii 233,281 villages, or an aveiagt; of J,9I2 
villages per district, the enterprise would amouin to little mon^ 
than getting one such well or work made in the year in 
every second village, or ten in each of 106 viihiges. 

H ow this will strike other people 1 do not know, but it seems 
to me a perfectly nianagoahle enterprise, lecpiiiing no very serious 
addition to existing cstaolishineuts to carry it out. 

It is not, however, at all necessary to show that no considerable 
increase of establishments will be wanted. For the propostnl 
works would 1^ directly remunerative, and would yield, probably, 
about teu per cent, on the outla 3 ^ Such minor works rarely 
occupy, in construction, more than a few months. 

A chaige of five per cent, on a year's outlay in a district would 
yield (Rs. 2,11,760 -s- 20 =) Rs. 10,588, This would give Its. 1,323 
a mouth for eight months of the year. 1 beln^ve that this would 
be more than enough. If so, then the cost of extra establishments 
to work the scheme, in the construction bruncii of it, would not 
exceed half of one year's profits, 

Some such ciTort as is here outlined seems to he the vtuy least 
that the (Jovernineut should atteiiipt. The ultimate aim should 
be to achieve a great deal more than this. 
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The experience gaineti in working the scheme would show whe- 
tlier tlie following busiuess might not gradually be taken in 
hand :— 

A complete inspection of the whole cultivated and culturable 
area of the temporarily settled and ryotwari distnets; tho ascer- 
taiimiont and record of—■'!) the extent to whicli in every village 
its cultivated, and cnlturable area requires and adinits of protec¬ 
tion and iinprovement by the application of capital in simple ways ; 
^2) the nature of the works required to be made, restorer!, or .im- 
proverl ; (3) the probable cost of making, restoring, or improving 
lliem ; (t) the probable increase to proiluce and letting value to 
be got by making tie- works; (5) the probable average annual de¬ 
ductions TO be set aside for repairs and maintenance ; (6) the pro¬ 
bable average direct profits, and (7) the probable average indirect 
profits in a series of years, represented by produce, rent, .'ttkI 
lovenue saved from d♦^strlIction, and risk of famine expenditure 
ivduoeil or averted ; tlui negotiation WMt.h the zatniudars, through 
a suitiilde agency, for the gradual construction of such works at 
the joint cost (»f the State and themsidves, but, as far as possible, 
under their supervision and management; similar negotiations 
witli the ryots wlieivver, and to such extent as, the zamindar fa Is 
to co-operate satisfartorily ; the inspection and valuation of each 
woik as soon as finislied, the cost being computed, not at public 
woiks rates, but at the village rates actually incurred ; the deter¬ 
mination of th(' area actually improved or protected by each work, 
and the levying on it of a fair enhancement of rent, payable 
by all fields benefited, full equitable allowance being made to tenants 
sharing the outlay ; lastly, the diawine-np of agreements setting 
buthtlie actual cost, tho amounts contributed to it by State, 
zamindai and r\i*t, the estimated direct jirofits, and the share ^'f 
those pr(»fit.'^ assigned to eacin and for how long, in the shape of 
increased revenue, rent, or share of produce. 

Perliaps it will ho objt-ch'd that private enterprise wull be check¬ 
ed if tin se proposals are a<h)ptt‘d, ami that the people will lean 
more and mme on the Cliweinment, and relv less and less on them- 
selves. 1 cannot find any validity in such an ohjection. 

It is not a di‘adening of private enterprise to mark out defi¬ 
nitely its true scope, to occupy an area which does not properly 
belong to it, and guarantee it against eucroschment on its fair 
range ami claims. My proposals aim at this definite marking out 
of the proper field for the joint and separate enterprise of State, 
landowner, and tenant in the great work of land-improvement 
in India ; at sliowing each of the two great rural classes what it 
has got to do; at giving to each the strongest possible inducement 
to take up its fair share of the joint load, and effective help ia 
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oanving it. 1 want to restore confidence; to bring into the 
business a strong, active, working partner, whom thezamindar may 
in time learn to esteem and trust, instead of a distant, sleeping 
partner whom at present he conlially distrusts, I want to join 
bands and heart with him in a coiubincd resolute effoit for our 
mutual good; to work with l»im over the j<!iut estate, field by 
field, village by village, taking the tenants wiiii us. I want to 
lift from Issachar's patient shoulders our share of I lie double 
burden that is now dragging him <lowu, and to lu'lpliim to hear t‘or 7 
M'ard strongly his lightened load. If to get these things done is 
to deaden private enterprise-, perbap.-^ it ruiglit he better for private 
enterprise to he deaileued aftei tliis fasliion, than to he left dead- 
alive as at present. 


AUTiin; lIvKiNuToN 



THE QUARTER. 


T he n'adiiijj of th(i Fiiiaiicial Statemeut for tho official year 

wiiioli took place on the 8th instant, and ilio passinsr 
of tliO Rills hfCCRsarv loj^ivc effict to the fiscal cha^c^^•.s oinl)Otlied 
ill it, ore the tnosi ioiportuMt tloincstic oveuts that iiave occurred 
the datcoi' onr last. retn^H|K‘ct, 

Tlie I'f^iihir o.^tiiiiates for the year just about, to expire show 
an expected snrpiiis of XI,577,(1^0, instead of ^855,000, as ori¬ 
ginally budgeted for. This fuvotirahle result lias been attained in 
spile of repayments, aggiegatiiig X’(»70,000, to the local Goveni- 
m -iitfl, on account of their contriimlions to the cost of tlio Afghan 
AVai. ami of a furthiM- .‘^nlll of Po(i0,0l)0 credited to them in con- 
jioxioii with the roiiowid of the ]novincinI contracts, neither of 
wliicli items was provid^ul Ibr in the Ibidgt t. On the other hand, 
the receipts were iiiciea''ed In the .sum of about X^2Ti0,00(), to 
\Yhich extent the jiortioii of tin* Kiigiish contribution to the cost 
of I lie war creilited in the accounts of tiio )'ear exceeded the out- 
eoini:^ under tliis head. Piac‘irrilis\ lliorefoic, the suiplu.s of the 
3 ear iiuiv be set down at .^*2 o.'VTjOOO. 

Tiio osliniatos for the coining year prorido for a small surplus 
of 4*2So,000, aficr remitting the duties on piece-goods and other 
iiu|)ortud gooils, except salt, opium, wine, beer, spirits, arms and 
aminunitioii, aiiiuiuiting in the aggregate to <£*1,108,000, and re¬ 
ducing the salt dnti*'S ihrmighout. linlia from Rs. 2-14 per mauud 
in Hcugiii, and Rs. 2 8 idsewhere, to a uniform rate of Rs 2 per 
inauiid, at a lo^s to the rovemie of about. XR.423,000. But. for 
the^o aiul sundry oLlior minor changes, the estimates for the year 
would liave slutwii a surplus of over three millions. 

The iiggieuate figures arc, for 1881-S2, Rov-onuo r£*72,913,000, 
and Expenditure £71.o30 000, as ngalusi Budget cstiiuales of 
,-t70,100,000 anil 305.000 respectively; and, for 1882-83, 
litivenue X*()G,459.000 and Expeudinuv £00,174,000, 

Among heads of revenue tlio receipts IVom which are now ex¬ 
pected to exceed the estimates, are Excise, better b}' £*380,000; 
Opium, better by £1,137.000 ; and Railways, better by £*1,137,001). 
Ju no case have the receipts under auy of the regular beads fallen 
seriously below the estimates ; though under the abnormal head 
of the English coulribution to the Afghan war there is a reduc¬ 
tion of df?095,000,'which sum has been credited to the accounts of 
1880-hl, instead of 1881-82. On the expenditure side, the most 
iinportaut items of increase are £*210,000 under ihc head of loss 
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by exchange ; i?287,000 under the head of ordinary public works, 
and dPllOjOOO under the head of salt., while Frontier Railways 
show a decrease of di?581,000; Opium of i?201,000 ; Law aud 
Jiistico, of £170,000 and Marine of £115,000. 

In framing the estimates for tl»e your 18S2-83, it is noteworthy 
that the Opium receipts are ])nt down at. .X^7,250,000 as companHl 
with £G,r)00,U00 in the last Miulgot. This, however, is JpoSSjOOO 
Ifss thrm the regular estimate tor the curreut 3 'ear, aud will pro¬ 
bably be exceeded. On the other hand, the net Raihvay receipts 
are taken ut dPlOSjOOO less than in the current year. Oii the ex¬ 
penditure side, h)''S l)y exchange is taken at dPoin.OOO IcvSS than in 
the current 3 'our, i»wing to auHiiuliou in the Secretary of State's 
drafts from i?17,200.t»()u toXM5,5!#2.000, and the not militarj’’ ex- 
peuditure is calculated at £15,200,000, as compared with 
jLU 0,130,000 in 1881-82. 

No ladiaii Finance iliiiister c\er had a fairer opportunity, either 
of earning popularity" by eliminating I’roui the fiscal sysb-iu 
of the country sueb elements as are odious to llie pcoj)It‘, or 
prejudicial to theinteiests of comnietco, or of laying the fuiindal ions 
of a largely' iuciKi.sod material prosperity by the inauguration of 
a scheme of public work.s in kc<*ping with the requiremeuls of 
the coiintiy'. 

To a gieat extent this opportunity appears to us to have been 
blindly thrown away. After providing for the lemission of the 
Riitwuri Cess in the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, a season¬ 
able measure of relief, involving a sacrifice of 0,000 a year, aud 
f.>r a very necessary increase in the pay of tlic subordinate execu¬ 
tive native service. Major Baring still found himself with a surplu.s 
of about two niilHuns and three-quarters sU i Itiig available either 
for the remission of ohjectiunoble taxes, the reduction ol debt, or 
the execution of reproductive works. 

That ojiportuuity should he taken of tins favoiirahlc state of 
the revenue to abolish the remaining duties on fmvign piece-goods 
tvas inevitable ; for not only Vas the (Government pledged to carry 
out this measure whenever circumstances sliould enable it to do 


so without incurring the necessity of impo.sing frc.s)i taxation on 
the country, but the oftcct of the late partial remission of the 
duties had been such ns to render any other course iu- 
defensible, whether on financial or economical grounds. On tlie one 
hand, the proportion of duty-free to dutiable grey-goods imjiorted 
had become so great, that the revenue derived from the latter 
had ceased to be worth the trouble of collecting ; on tlio other^ 
the duty bad acquired a distinctly sumptuary effect aud bad revolu¬ 
tionised the character of the trade to the grave injury of individual 
manufacturers. At the same time the process of distinguishing 
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between the two clsu^sca of goods was attended with disproportionato 
trouble to the Ciistoni Ilon.se officials aud annoyance to importers. 
The case of blcaclicd ami coloured goods was not, perhaps, so 
urgent a one, but it would have obviously iioen a grave anomaly 
to hauilicnp these goods -with a duty of five per cent, merely be¬ 
cause t-lioy had undergone a process deserving rather of eticoiirnge- 
ment than otherwise. 

As regards the general import duties, their fate may be said to 
linvo boon involved in that of the cotton duties; for once the 
'latter source of revenue was abandoned, the retention of the former 
became indefensible on the ground of their aggregate insigni¬ 
ficance. 

As Jong as the import duties were levied impartially, and, 
wliilc not protective in tlicir effect, produced a revenue coramen- 
Rurato with the cost of collecting them and the inconvenience 
caused by them to traders, the strongest reason existed for 
mniutainiug thorn in a country wlicre the evils of direct taxation 
are so Serious as in Indio. But this had ceased to be the case, 
and the blame or merit of the dual result must rest with a pre¬ 
vious Adininistraiion. 

That the result is one to be deplored, most impartial judges will 
admit. 

liven if the import duty on ]>iece-goods had been liable to 
the objcciioii urged against it by the Hritisli manufacturer, there 
can bo no ([ucstioii that the removal of the export duty on rice 
should have tukou precedence of even its partial abolition. 
Equally little question can there bo that tlie form of partial 
aboliiiuu actually decided on was tlic worst fonii that could be 
chosen, unless, as Lord L 5 ’tton boasts, it was chosen fur the 
express purpose of forcing the total aholitiou ou a future ad- 
iniiiist ration. 

The loss of revenue oh account of the Customs duties being 
calculated at JM,10y,000, there still remained about a million 
and three quarters to bo disposed of ; ami of this money Major 
Baring lias availed hinisLdf to reduce the salt duty. 

In defence of this mode of omploving the money, we are 
told that the reduction will afford relief to the entire population 
of the country, including the poorest classes, and that it will 
strengthen the financial situation. The former contention is, doubt¬ 
less, literally true ; but when w'e come to enquire into the extent 
aud character of the relief, its practical Bignificance vanishes into 
thin air. If the duty surrendered were equally distributed 
over the entire population, it wonhl amount to about one anna 
and a half per head. But in fact, at least one-third of the entire 
amount will bo appropriated by the Bauuiah class, so that the 
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actual n^lief to the consumer will not exceed one atina per head 
per jinnum, a suns obviously too siuull cither to aiycet the siaiuhnd 
of living, or to be capable of productive einplovuient. A million 
and ahalf of luouey aouistributed is pracnci\lly a nullioti niul a ii*df 
cast imo the Stu. When we ivfleot what the jiKlicinUrt cx- 
peiidiiuro uf a luillioii and a half per animtn might Irao 
accomplished iu the way of promoting goneial prosperity, 
usLoiMslmicMit mingles with our regret at the wantonness of iho 
sacrifice. As to the couieulion that the reduction \\ill sluuigiln-n 
the Hnaiicial situation it depeinls entirely on the truth of the as¬ 


sumption tliat the reductiuu of the duty will load to a .sensihio 
inertase in tin* consumption of salt. Ihit. as far as iJengal is con- 
entu-ii, is no goi^d ica'-on to expect tliat tins will be the ease, 


for iliO p'.orest peasant, in lieiigal already coit'-nines as mucli s:tln 
us his taste dictates, and lie would consume no moie if liie 


duty were abolished altt'gother. In some pans of the country 
tlic rednetiou may po-sibly lead to an increase of couibmnpitoii, 
hut, at the best., it will he comparatively trifling. 

So tar we have compared the advantage Idvely to lesull fnnn 
the rednetimi of the duty witli what might ha\o i;eMi (Xptctisl 
to attend liic iejM4>dnctive empluynieuL of the levennc suirender- 
ed Supposing, however, that the application oi the money 
to the iemi''Siou of some form of taxation was a foHgnnc con* 
clnsioii, then* can he no question that the liccn.sf* tax slioind have 
had tljo preference, whether ie::ard he luui to its e\c-■'•sue iin- 
populuiity. or to the relief that would have insult'd from its 
abolition, Ah{»ut tbtMinpopnlanty of the tax, ihe-c is no f.ilVv leneo 
of opinion. On the other hand, it is aigiicd that its aiioiitndi would 


have ivlit'Ved only a comparatively small numl)er »•!' ii.-iiviim.-is, 
belougiiig to t he well-to-do clas>e.s of thecomintinity, nhi.e tiie risluc- 
tion of the salt tax benefitH tlm entire popidatmn. 'Diis atgiiin< nt^ 
however, igm-res the fact that theie is a I.mit leviiiid which ti^e 
eiib-divisiou of a boon deprives it of all value whai-never, and, 
that limit tmee readied, no finthcr multiplication of the numlK r 
of recipients can he of any advantage. A sum of money which, 
if spent iu the relief of e\eu a single individual, would add so 
much to the. sum of human happiness, adds nothing wliattu'cr 
to that sum when so disliilmted that tlie relief to each individual 


recipient is inappreciable. There is no question that the remission 
of the license lax would have added very sensibly to the liappincss 
of a large number of human beings, not to speak of the <lcfnornlis- 
ing abuses that would have been put an end to, wlulc it is 
very doubtfui whether the reduction of the salt tax will sensibly 
add to the happiness of a single indkidiial, though, iu the mean- 
it is said to have nearly ruined a good many. 
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Tt is proposed to spend a sum of X’2,7fi5,Ono on Productive 
Pulilic Works and £t85,()0U ou the East Itidiah Railway during 
tlio ytar; and it is esiiniatcd that, if no loan sliotdd be taken for 
this iiinposc. the cash balances on the olsi Much IS83, will stand 
at X 10 , 84 - 1 ^, 000 , Whether a loan is c\entuaily n-ijiiired, or 
not, will tk-pcu(l on the state of ihf^se halanees ui the month of 
Novciuiioi' wlien they are ccin rally r*-duced to a tninitnum. 
'riu* cio-^ino balance naitied ah ivt; corrcspfuids with a balance of 
al'out 4.^7,4-00,000 at the peiiod in <jucslion, and this is less, hj 
aiMint a inillieii .sO iliiiir, than it is conhideied prudent to Work 
wiih. Tliere can he hiile doubt, huwe\or, that the Stock Notes 
which it is |iio[) 0 .s<;d lo i'-su<\ will add far more than this sum to 
tliu balances ; and there i^ cnnscfiucntly very little prohability of 
a loan lieinjr rcqniu*d. 

'riie.-e Sit ek Notes will he i-v'-ued at (lar in dennininaiions of 
Un, j'JJ ; JiS 20 ; IN. oO \ and IN, 1 OO, In arin" iijierc.st payable 
annnaii k, at ilu; rale of -4 p(‘i C(*nt, and led* einalde cm six months' 
fjotitv, alter the expirv of twenty jeais. They will he procurable 
at all ;lie distiict and tin* jninoi|)al snboniinate treasuries, and will 
be tiaii>feial»ie withont. on<loi^'‘im nt. 'I lie lli s'llntion on the .sub¬ 
ject, pubiishc'd with the Financial Statomout, .^pccific.s no limit 
to liic amount the (lovernuienl me pn jnircd to l«»rrow in tljis form, 
and some doubt is nppai* ntly entcitaincii bj them as to the 
piol>ahlo succe<‘> of tiio Scheme. The ^em lal opinion the 
j'uhiic, on tlie other hand, seems lo he that the note.s will lie eagerly 
sout'iit aliir, III \Min‘h case it will bo found necessary to fix a limit 
t‘i ihe is-'iit*. 

liithecour.se of tlie Statement Major Haring took tiro oppor¬ 
tunity to c'xplain the tbiveinment policy on a \aviety of suhjects 
of imiiurtanee, ihc' opium ipicstion arid the licenso-(ax aiuoiig 
tlitMo. Ahr^onid', tli*' lormer', W'hile admitting that the connexioa 
of the Stale' with ih*' tratle in the ding is not. free from serious 
oi j' ction, iiecieaily deimm.-tiated the impcua:ivo nccTSMt 3 ’of main¬ 
taining till* prc.'Cnt svstc'in from a financial point of view, and 
tlic baselessness of the lielief entertaiDcd hy the anti-opinm agi- 
latois that the consnmptiun of the drug would be checked by its 
abandonment. 

As regards ihe licen.'-e-tax, while admitting that, in its present 

form, its iricidenco is iucqnitahlo, the Government has decided to 
postpone any change on the ground tliat, in several important par¬ 
ticulars, the Inilian fuscal sv^ti'in is in a state of ttnisition, and that 
linalily could not iheiefore he predicated of any change that might 
be made. The attitude ot the (Jovernnieut in the matter is thus 
suniiiied up. " Wo recognise the evils of the present tax. We 
recognise that in its present form it cannot he incorporated into 
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tbe penTianent financial system of the country. Beyond this 
we do not at present go. We reserve to ourselves complete 
liberty of action in tbo .future^ either to propose the abolition of 
the license tax^ to recast it, or even, should such a course 
appear desirable, when the financial arrangements for the year 
1883-S4< conic under consideration, to allow it to continue in 
existence iu its present form for a while longer/' 

In the course of the debate on the Budget, the Military Member 
took the opportunity of explaining the arrangement whici], on the 
recommendation of tlie late Army Commission, the Secretary 
of State has sanctioned for the re-organisation of the native 
army. Under this arrangement there will be an immediate 
reduction of 22 regiments, vzc., 4 of cavalry and 18 of infantry. 
The reduction will fall upon the three annies of India—in the 
Bengal Army, 3 regiments of Native Cavalry, C of Native 
Infantry; in the Bomhay Army 1 Romnient of Native Cavalry, 
and 4 of Native Infantry ; while iu the Madras Army there will 
be no change made in the number of Native Cavalry Kogiincnts, 
but there will bo a reduction of 8 llegimen^s of ISativo Infantry. 
Tlie^e reductions in tlie number of Native Tlegimoiits will not 
reduce the aggregate strength of the Native Army. Tlie Cavalry 
Regiments in Bengal and Boiiibav will be raised from 457 and 
487 respective!}*, to 510 Natives of all rank'j, while tlic .strength 
of the Madras Cavalry will remain undjangod, Tlio strenglli 
of the Infantry Regiments will ho raised fn in 712 to 832 of 
all ranks. The efiect of these clianges will be that tlio total 
strength of Uie three Native Annies in India will bo increased 
by 31 men. There will be a small increase in the Bengal and 
a small decrease in the Bombay Cavaliy, t’nat of Madras remain¬ 
ing as at present. While there will be an infiease of 1,3G2 
Infanfiy in Bengal and of 272 in Bombay, there will bo a 
decrease of l,8fl6 Infantiy in tlie Madras Army. With regard 
to the European oflScers, it is not- intended ibat their strength 
shall he diminished ; they will remain, as nearly ns possible, on 
the same strength as now, and this will he done by adding an 
aditional officer to each regimctit of Native Cavalry and Infantiy 
in addition to those already maintained. The position of these 
officers will be that of “ Fqiuidroii’’ and "wing" (tfficers, and 
they will receive the same rates of pay and allowances now 
allowed to those holding similar appointments. 

Under the head of foreign politics the only event of any impor¬ 
tance that we have to record is the improvement which has ap]) !- 
rently taken place in the relations of the Government of India with 
the Court of Avo. During his late visit to Rangoon a deputation 
of the loading merchants and other inhabitants of that port waited 
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on Lord Ripon with a memorial regarding the persistent violation 
of treaty engagements on the part of the King of Burmah by 
the establishment of Royal monopolids of all the principal 
articles of trade. In consequence of this representation, the 
Qoverninont of India decided to make a further and a final 
effort to bring the King to a sense of his obligations in the 
niatlcr. Larly in the month of January a remonstrance was 
accordingly forw.arded through the Chief Commissioner to the 
Foreign Minister of the Court «f Ava. 

’ The following is the text of the document in question 
‘‘The Viceory has dircctc<l me to address Your Excellency 
ag.iiii on the subject of the monopolies granted in sundry 
.artides of tiaJe between British Burma and the dominions of 
IIis M.ij ’sty the King. In February and again in September 
I had lilt! honour of representing to Your Excellency that the 
policy of cianting trade inonoirolics, if persevered in, would do 
great injury to the commerce betweeu the two countries, and 
such inonoiiolies were contrary to the treaty of 1867. In 
reply to these representations in February, Your Excellency 
i'.ft.rmod me nothing had been done calculated to depress 
tiatle or inconsistent with the terms of the treaty. Last 
month, ill reply to tlie remonstrances of September, Your 
Excdlrncy referrocl me to your previous answer, sayin® 
you liad nothing further to add. The Viceroy in Rangoon has en*! 
quired caiefiilly into the rjiie-slion of those monopolies, and 
ivcei\ed a memorial from the Cliaiiihor of Commerce and mer- 
ch. lilts di^.t^.^1 d and interested in LIjc Mandalay Hade. The Viceory 
llnds that Since my l(*Uer of September, i«oiio 2 >(dies have been 

granted in many orlior articles, and that the estalilisliineut of 
monopolies has ahoady done uuieh, uad probably will do more 
harm to tliO commerce iK'twceu the two countries. The mer¬ 
chants oi Rangoon and other towns of British Burma, whether 
Biitish, CliUieso, Mi>slom or Burmau, roproseiit that if ihe 
monopolies coutiune, trade with Mandalay will come to an abso¬ 
lute staiidstill, and thus cause htiious loss, if not sulierim^ to 
tli(* trade of tlio two Countries. The Viceroy diivcts me to^tato 
to Your Excellency us forcibly as 1 can that it is certainly no 
longer po.-siblo lo say the monopoly jiulicy does not injure ttade. 
In the reign (;f the late Kings monopolies were occasionally 
giunted, but upon representations made, they were usually 
modilied. During the first two years of the present King's 
reign, there were no monopolies, trade was unrestricted, and 
commerce incroused greatly and rapidly. Now the ineiuonals 
and assurances of tlie inerchauls as well as statistics of trade 
with Upper Burma for the last few mouths, make it very clear 
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that commerce has decreased, and will if the monopolies con 
tiaue, suffer much farther injury. The Viceroy l)elieves the 
Government of His Majesty the King desire to remain on. terms 
of friendship with the British, and desire buth countries to be 
benefited by mutual commerce. Such friendship of intercourse 
is best maintained by means of communications set on foot l)y 
trade. Therefore there is nothing in the relations beiweeu the 
Indian and Upper Burman Governments to wiiich the Viceroy 
attaches more importance than to unrestricted commerce. On 
this account he desires that trade between the two countries should 
flourish, improve, ami remain unrestricted. The treaties irnido 
with the late King were mainly directed to sccnie the fnlfilincnt 
of these desires. If, therefore, the Government of His Majesty the 
King continue the policy of granting monopolies, the Viceroy will 
be compelled to regard the Government of Mandalay as iudifioront 
to the maintenance of good relations with the briti.sh Govern^ 
ment. The Viceroy disclaims any wish to interfere in the internal 
afiairs, fiscal or other, of Upper Burma, and desires to cultivate 
an increase of the frieudship which, in times past, e.^isted iu U 
ueen the two countries. But ho cannot but look upon the conii- 
nuance of a commercial policy such as lias heen adopted at 
Mandalay during the last few months, as an indication of dis- 
regard on the part of the Government of the King of .Ava of 
their duties towards a friendly Government. The Viccioy ha.s 
cnu.'^ed me to address Your Excellency this strong remons¬ 
trance on the subject of the trade monopolies now obtaining in 
Upper Burma, and he directs me finally to say that if cuiniiiercial 
affairs between the two countries continue in their present slate, 
01 fall into a worse position in consequence of the continuance 
of the trade monopolies, the Government of IJis Maje.sty the 
King will be re.ipousible for any diminution of iVieiuKhip betwenii 
tbc two countrie.s which results from such proceedings ” 

Contrary to general expectation, and owing, jirobably to causes 
which yet remain to bo explained, this remonstrance lias boeu 
followi d by a marked change in the hitherto impassible attitude of 
the King, and not only have the monopolies been aboli.shcd, but it 
is stated that he has determined to despatch an envoy to the 
Goveinnieut of India. 


iSurclt \iitU, 1882. 
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S INCE the above was written, it has 1;eeD annonnced from 
Rangoon that the preparations for the embassy are ap> 
preaching completion; that it will be licaded by tbe Pangyet 
Woon, with Tangyet Woon, who was educated at Woolwich, as 
Secretary, and that the 2nd April has been fixed upon for its 
departure from Mandalay. If this information is correct, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the despatch of the Envoy is some¬ 
thing more than a mere formality, and that the King is sincerely 
anxious for the establishment of improved relations with the 
British Government. 

The Enniishman of this morning annnncccs the selection of 

u n 

Sir Ashley Eden to succeed Sir Ei.skinc Perry as a Member of 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India, A better 
choice could not have been made. 


Miinh 3I6^ lbS2, 







